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PREFACE. 



riiis editioii of thc Germania and Agricola of Tacitus ij 
desighed to meet the following wants, which, it is believed, 
have been generally felt by teachers and pupils in American 
Ccilieges. 

1. A Latin text, approved and established by the essenttal con- 
currence ctf all the more recent editors. The cditions ofTacitus 
now in use in this country abound in readings purely conjectu- 
ral, adopted without due regard to the peculiarities of the author, 
and in dircct contravention of the critical canon, that, other 
things being equal, the more difficult reading is the more likely 
to be genuine. The recent German editions labor to exhibit and 
explain, so far as possible, the reading 6f the best MSS. 

2. A more copious illustration of the grammatical construc- 
tions, also of the rhetorical and poetical usages peculiax to 
Tacitus, without translating, however, to such an extent as to 
supersede the proper exertions of the student. Few books 
require so much illustration of this kind, as the Germania and 
Agricola of Tacitus ; few have received more in Germany, yet 
few so little here. In a writer so concise and abrupt as Tacitus, 
it has been deemed necessary to pay particular regard to the 
connexion of thought, and to the particles, as the hinges of that 
connexion. 

3. A comparison of the writer and his cotemporaries witb 
authors of the Augustan age, so as to mark concisely the 
changes which had been already wrought in the language and 
taste of the Roman people. It is chiefly with a view to aid such 
1 comparison, that it has been thought advisable to prefix a Lifii 
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uf Tacitus, which is barren indeed of personal incidents, Imt 
which it is hoped may serve to exhibit the anthor in his relation 
to the history, and especially to the literatnre, of his age. 

4. The department in which less remained to be done than 
any other, for the elncidation of Tacitns, was that of Geography. 
Ilistory, and Archaeology. The copious notes of Gordon and 
Murphy leit little to be desired in this Une ; and these notes are 
not only accessible to American scholars in their original forms, 
but have been incorporated, more or less, into all the college 
editions. If any peculiar merit attaches to this edition, in this 
department, it will be found in the frequent references to such 
classic authors as furnlBh collateral information, and in the 
illustration of the private life of the Romans, by the help of such 
recent works as Becker's Gallus. The editor has also been 
able to avail himself of Sharon Tumer's History of the Anglo 
Saxons, which sheds not a little light on the manners of the 
Germans. 

5. Many of the ablest commentaries on the Germania and 
Agricola have appeared witliin a comparatively recent period, 
some of them remarkable examples of critical acumen and 
exegetical tact, and .others, models of school and coUege 
editions. It has been the endeavor of the editor to bring down 
tlie literature pertaining io Tacitus to the present time, and to 
embody in small compass the most valuable results of the 
labors of such recent German editors as Grimm, Gunther, 
Gmber, Kiessling, Dronke, Roth, Ruperti, and Walther. 

The text is, in the main, tbat of Walther, though the otlier 
editors just named have been consulted; and in such minor 
differences as exist between them, I have not hesitated to adopt 
the reading which seemed best to accord with tlie nsage and 
genius of Tacitus, especiaUy when sanctioned by a decided pre- 
ponderance of critical suflS^ge. Other readings have been 
referred to in the Notes, so far as they are of any considerable 
importance, or supported by respectable authority. Partly for 
convenience, but chiefly as a matter of taste, I have vcntured 
to foUow the German editions in dispensing entirely with diacri 
tical marks, and in some pecuUarities of less importance, which 
if not viewed witli favor, it is hoped, wiU not be judged witb 
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Beverily. The punctuation is the resull of a dili^nt compansoB 
of the best editions, together with a careful study of the con 
nexion of language and of thought. 

The Gennan editions above mentioned, together with sevenu 
Ftench, English, and American works, have not only been con- 
stantly before me, but have been used with great freedom, and 
credit awarded to them accordingly. Some may think their 
names should have appeared less frequently; others that they 
should have received credit to a still greater extent. Suffice it 
to say, I have never intended to quote the language, or borrow 
the thoughts of an author, without giving his name ; and in mat^ 
ters of fact or opinion, I have cited authorities not pnly when I 
have been indebted to tliem for the saggestion, but whenever, in 
a case of coincidence of views, I thought the authorities would 
be of any interest to the student. 

I have not considered it needful, with German scrupulostty, to 
distinguish between my own references and those of others. It 
may safely be taken for granted, that the major, perhaps the bet- 
ter, part of them have been derived from foreign spurces. But 
no references have been admitted on trust. They hava Leen care" 
fully verified, and it is hoped that numerous as thcy are, they 
will be found pertinent and useful, whether illustratk\e of things, 
or of mere verbal usage. Some, who use thv oook, wiil doubtless 
find occasion to follow them out either in whole or ;n part; anu 
those who do not, will gain a general impression &8 to the source» 
from^which collateral information may be obtauii^J, that will bc 
of no small value. 

The frequent references to the Notes of PiJ/esTOr Kingsley, 
will show the estimation in whicli I hold them. Perhaps I havc 
used them too freely. My only apology is, that so far as they 
go, they are just what is wanted ; and if I had avoided usiag 
them to a considerable cxtent, I must have substituted somethiiig 
less perfect of my ow^n. Had they been more copious, and 
extended more to verbal and grammatical illustrations, these 
Notes never would have appeared. 

The editor is convinced, from his experience as a teacher, 
that the student of Tacitus will not^master the difficulties, or 
appreciate the merits, of so peculiar anauthor, unless bis 
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peculiarltieB are distlucily pointed out and explained. Indeedi 
the student, in reading any classic author, needs, not to be 
carried along on the broad shoulders of an indiscriminate trans- 
lator, but to be guided at every step in learning his lessons, 
by a judicious annotator, who wiU remove his difficulties, and 
aid his progress ; who will point out to him what is worthy of 
attention, and guard him against the errors to which he is con- 
stantly exposed ; for first impressions are lively and permanent^ 
and the errors of the study, even though corrected in the reci- 
tation, not unfrequently leave an impression on the mind which 
is never ef&ced. 

Besides the aid derived from books, to which the merit of tliis 
edition, if it have any merit, will be chiefly owing, tlie editor 
takes this opportunity to acknowledge his many obligations to 
those professors and other literary gentlemen, who have extended 
to him assistance and encouragement. To Prof. H. B. Hackett, 
ofNewton Theological Seminary, especially, he is indebted for. 
favors, which, numerous and invaluable in themselves, as the 
results of • a singularly zealous and successful devotion to 
classical leaming, are doubly grateful as the tokens of a per- 
sonal friendship, which began when we were members of 
the same class in coUege. The work was commenced at his 
suggestion, and has been carried forward with his constant 
advice and co-operation. His ample private library, and, 
through his influeuce, the library of the Seminary, liave 
been placed at my disposal ; and the notes passed under his eye 
and were improved in not a few particulars, at his suggestion, 
though he is in no way responsible for their remaining imper- 
fections. I have also received counsel and encouragement 
in all my labors from my esteemed colleague, Prof. N. W. 
Fiske, whose instructions in the same department which has 
since been committed to ray charge, first taught me to love the 
^Greek and Latin classics. I have only to regret that his ill health 
and absence from the country have prevented me from deriving 
still grcater advantages from his learning and taste. An unfore- 
seen event has, in like manner, deprived me of the expected co- 
operation of Prof. Lyman Coleman, now of Nassau Hall College 
iu N. J., in concert with whcm this work was planned, and waa 
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10 Iiave been executed, and on whose ripe scholarship, and 
familiarity with the German language and literature, I chiefly 
relied for its successful accomplishment. 

I should not do justice to my feelings, were I to omit the 
expression of my obligations to the printer and publishers for 
the unwearied patience with which they have lahored to perfect 
the work, under all the disadvantages attending the superin- 
tendance of the press, at such a distance. If there fehould still 
be found in it inaccuracies and blemishes, it will not be because 
they have spared any pains to make it a correct and beautiful 
book. 

It is with unfeigned diffidence that I submit to the public this 
first attempt at literary labor. I am fuUy sensible of ita 
many imperfections, at the same time I am conscious of an ability 
to make it better at some future day, should it meet the favor- 
ahle regard of the classical teachers of our land, to whom it is 
dedicated as an humble contribution to that cause in which 
they are now laboring, with such unprecedented zea]. Should 
it contribute in any measure to a better understanding, or a 
higher appreciation by our youthful countrymen of a classic 
author, from whom, beyond almost any other, I have drawn id 
Btruction and delight, I shall not have labored in vain. 

Mmkeral College, June 1, 1847. 
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TnK text of this edition has been carefuUy revised and cciiii- 
pared with those of ' Doderlein, Halle, 1847, Orelli, Zaricfa, 
1848, and Kitter, Bonn and Cambridge, 1843. The notea 
also have been re-examined and, to a considerable extent, 
re-written ; partly to correspond with the progress of my 
own mind, partly in accordance with snggestions derived 
from the above named editions, and from friendly criticisms 
either by letter or in the publio joumals. Among the jour- 
nals, 1 am particularly indebted to the Bibliotheca Sacra and 
the New-Englander ; and for communications by letter, I am 
under especial obligations to Professors Orosby and Sanborn 
of Dartmouth Oollege, Bobbins of Middlebury, and Lincoln 
of Brown University. 

In revising the goography of the Germania, I have con- 
Bulted, without however entering much into detail, Ukert^s 
invaluable treatise on the Geography of the Greeks and 
Romans, whose volume on Germany contains a translation 
and running commentary on almost the entire work ot 
Tacitug. Particular attention has been paid to the ethnology 
of the tribes and nations, in reference to whose origin and 
early liistory Tacitus is among the best authorities. In this 
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clepartmeut tlio works of Pricbard and Latbam liave been 
my cbief reliance. Grimm and Zeuss, thougb often referred 
to, I regret to say I bave been able to consult only at second 
hand. 

In sending out this revised edition of tbese most deligbl- 
fiil trcatises of an autbor, in tbe study of wbose works I 
uever tire, I cannot but express tbe bope, tbat it bas been 
Dot a little iraproved by these alterations and additions, wbile 
it YfWl be found to bave lost none o{ the essential featurcs 
l)y whicb tbe first edition was commended to so good a 
measure of public favor 

W. 9. Ttijlb. 



Amhe^Bi, May, 1S68 



LIFE OF TACITUS. 



It is the office of genius and leaming, as of light, to illiiBtra^e 
other things, and not itself. The writers, who, of all othera 
perhaps, have told us most of the world, jast as it has heen 
and is, have told us least of themselvee. Their character we 
may infer, with more or less exactness, from their works, but 
their history is unwritten and must for ever remain so. Homcr, 
though, perhaps, the only one who has been argued out of 
existence, is by no means the only one whose age and birth- 
place have been disputed. The native place of Tacitus is 
mere matter of conjecture. His parentage is not certainly 
known. The time of his birth and the year of his death arc 
ascertained only by approximation, and very few incidents are 
recorded in the history of his life; still we know the period in 
which he lived, the influences under which his character was 
developed and matured, and the circumstances under which he 
wrote his immortal works. In short, we know his timeSi 
though we can scarcely gather up eiiough to denominate his 
life; and the times in which an author lived, are olten an 
important, not to say, essential means of elucidating his 
writings. 

Caius Cornelius Tacitus was bom in the early part of tho 
reign of Nero, and near the middle of the first century in the 
Christian £ra. The probability is, tliat he was the son of 
ComeliuB Tacitus, a man of equestrian rank, and procurator 
of Belgic Gaul under Nero ; that he was born at Interamoo 
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ki Umhria, and that he received a part of his educatioii al 
Massilia (the modem Marseilles), which was then the Athens 
of the Westj^a Grecian colony, and a seat of truly Grccian 
culttire and refinement It is not improbable that he enjoyed 
also the instructions of Quintilian, who for twenty years taught 
at Rpme that pure and manly eloquence, of which his Institutes 
furnish at once such perfect rules, and so fine an example. 
If we admitthe Dialo^e de Claris Oratoribus to be the work of 
Tacitus, bid beati^ideal of the i^cation proper for an orator 
was no^less Comprehensive, no less elevated, no less liberal, 
than that of Gicero himself ; and if hid theory of educatiou 
was, lilce Cteero'sj only a traBscript of his own education, he 
must have been disciplined early in all the arts and sciences — 
iu aH tfae departments of .knowledge which were tben cultivated 
at Romie ; a conelusion in which we are confirmed also by tiie 
accurate and minute acquaintance which he shows, in his other 
works, with all the a£&irs, whether civil or military, public or 
private, literary or religious, both of Greece and Rome. 

The boyhood and youth of Tacitus did, indeed, fall on evil 
times. Monsters in vice and crime had fillod the throne, till 
thehr inorals and manners had infected those of all the people. 
The state was iistracted, and apparently on. the eve of dissdu- 
tion. The public taste, like the general consCieiice, waa 
pefvefted. The fountains of education were poisoned. 
Degenerate Grecian masters were inspiring their Roman 
pupils with a reli&h for a false science, a frivolous literature, a 
vitiated eloquencef an Epicurean creed, and a volnptuous life. 

Bttt with sufficient discemment to see the follies and vices 
of his age, and with sufficient virtue to detest them, Tacitua 
must have found his love of wisdom and goodnesa, of liberty 
and-law, strengthened by the very disorders and faiilts bf the 
timea. If the patriot ever loves a well-regulated freedom, it 
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will be in and after the reign of a tyrant, preced^ or foliow<e4 
by what is Btill worse, anarchy. If the pure and the good 
ever reverence purity and goodness, it will be amid the general 
prevalence of vice and crime. If the sage ever pants <^ter 
wisdom, it is when the fomitains of knowledge liave bocome 
comiptedv The reigns of Nero and his immediate successorii 
were probably the very school, of all others, to which we ajPQ 
moat indebted for the comprehensive wisdom, the . eleyated 
sentiments, and the glowing eloquence of the ludgrapher of 
Agricola, and the historlan of the Roman Empire. Hia youtb 
saw, and felt, and deplored the disastrous e^cts of Nero's 
inhuman despotism, and of the anarchy attending the civij 
wars of Galba, Otbo, and Vitellius. His manhood saw» and 
felt, and exulted in the contrast fumished by the xeigne of 
Vespasian and Titus, though. the sun of the latter too soon 
went down, in that long sight oC gloom, and blood, and terror, 
the tyranny of Domitian. And when, in the reigns of Nerva 
and Trajan, he enjoyed the rare felicity of thinking what Le 
pleased, and speaking what he thought, he was jugt fiUed in 
the maturity of his faculties, and the extent of his obeervation 
and reflections, " to enroU slowly, year after year, that dieadful 
leality of crimes and sufierings, which even dramatic horror, 
in all its license of wild imagination, can scarcely reach, the 
long unvarying catalogue of tyrants and executioners,. and 
victims that retum thanks to the gods aikl die, and accusers 
rich with their blood, and more mighty aa more widely hated^ 
amid the multitudes of prostrate slaves, still looking whether 
there may not yet have escaped some ling^ring virtue which 
^t may be a merit to destroy, and hA^ng scarcely leisoie co 
feel even the agonies of remorse in the continued sonsQ of tbe 
precariousness of their own gloomy exii^tence,"* 

* Brown'8 Philosophy of the Miad 
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Tacitus was educated for the bar, and continued to plead 
causes, occasionally at least, and with not a little successj 
even after he had entered upon the great business of his life, 
as a writer of history. We find references to his first, and 
perhaps his last appearance, as an advocate, in the Letters of 
Pliny, which aie highly complimentary. The first was, when 
Pliny was nineteen, and Tacitua a little older (how much we 
are not informed), when Tacitus distinguished himself, so as 
to awaken the emulation and the envy, though not in a bad 
sense, of Pliny. The last was some twenty years later, when 
Tacitus and Pliny, the tried friends of a whole life, the brightest 
ornaments of literature and of the forum, were associated by 
the choice of the Senate, and pleaded together at the bar of 
the Senate, and in the presence of the Emperor Trajan, for 
the execution of justice upon Marius Priscus, who was 
accused of mal-administration in the proconsulship of Africa. 
Pliny says, that Tacitus spoke with singular gravity and 
eloquence, and the Senate passed a unanimous vote of appro- 
bation and thanks to both the orators, for the ability and suc- 
0888 with which they had managed the proeecution (Plin. 
Epis. ii. 11) 

We have also the comments of Pliny on a panegyrical 
oration, which Tacitus pronounced, when consul, upon his 
predecessor in the consular ofiice, Verginius Rufus, perhaps 
tbe most remarkable man of his age, distinguished alike as 
a hero, a statesman, and a scholar, and yet so modest or so 
wise that he repeatedly refused the oifer of the imperial purple. 
** Fortune," says Pliny, " always faithful to "^ei-ginius, reserved 
for her last favor, such an orator to pronounce a eulogium on 
such virtues. It was enough to crown the gldry of a well 
Bjient life" (Plin. Epis. ii. 1). 

The speeches in the historical works of Tacitus, though 
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rathct toncise and abstract for popular orations, are full of 
force and fire. Some of them are truly Demosthenic in tlieii 
impassioned and fiery logic. Tbe specch of Galgacos before 
the Briton army, when driven into the extremity of Caledonia 
by the Romans tmder Agricola, can hardly be surpasscd foi 
patriotic sentiments, vigorous reasoning, and buming invectire. 
The address of Germanicus to his mutinous soldiers (in tlie 
Annals) is not less remarkable for tender pathos. The scge 
and yct soldierlike address of the aged Galba to his sdopted 
son Piso, the calm and manly speech of Piso to the body guard, 
the artful harangue of the demagogue Otho to his troops, the 
no less crafty address of Mucianus to Vespasian, the headlong 
rapidity of Antonius' argument .for immediate action, the 
plausible plea of Marcellus Eprius against the honeet attack 
of Helvidius Priscus, and the burning rebukes of the intrcpid 
Vocula to his cowardly and treacherous followers — all these, 
in the Histories,8hownoordinary degree of rhetorical skill and 
versatility. Indeed, the entire body of his works is animated 
with the spirit of the orator, as it is tinged also with the color- 
ing of the poet. For this reason, they are doubtless deficient 
in the noble simplicity of the earlier classical histories; but 
fcr the same reaj^n they may be a richer treasure for tlie 
professional men a; least of modem times. 

Of his marriage with the daughter of Agricola, and its 
influence on his character and prospects, as also of his passing 
in regular gradation tlirough the series of public honors &t 
Rome, beginning with the quaestorship under Vespasian, and 
ending with the consulship under Nerva, Tacitus informs us 
himself (A. 9, His. i. 1), barely alluding to them, howevsr, in 
the general, and leaving all the details to mere conjecture. We 
leara to onr surprise, that he not only escaped the jealousy 
of tho tyrant Domitian, but was even promoted by him to the 
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office of Quindeciravir and Praeior (Ann. ii. 11). Beyond 
thcse vague notices, we know little or nothing of his course 
of lifc, except that Pliny says (Epist. iv. 13), he was much 
csteemed by the learned and the great at Rome, who went in 
crowds to his levees. Of the time of his death, we can only 
conjecture, that he died before the Emperor Trajan, but after 
his friend Pliny — ^the former, because, had he outlived the 
Emperor, he would probably have executed his purpose of 
writing the history of his reign (His. i. 1) ; the latter, because, 
if he had not survived his friend, Fliny, who lamented the 
death of so many others, would not have failed to pay the last 
trlbute to the memory of Tacitus. 

It is generally admitted, though without direct testimony. 
that Tacitus.died not witliout issue. That excellent prince« 
M. Claudius Tacitus, deduced his pedigree from the historian, 
and ordered his imago to be set up, and a complete coUection 
of liis works to be placcd in the public archives, with a speciaj 
direction tliat twelve copies should be made every year at tlie 
public «xpense. It is g^eatly to be regretted that such praise- 
worthy precautions should have failed to preserve for us that 
treasure entire! 

The age of Tacitus is usually styled the silver age of Roman 
Literature ; and it merits no higher title, when . compared 
with the golden age of Augustus. It was the good fortune 
of Augustus to gain the supremacy at Rome, when society 
kad reached its maximum of refinement, and was just ready to 
euter upon its stage of corruption and decline. Hence his 
name is identified with that proud era in literature, in producing 
which he bore at best only an accidental and secondary part. 
In the literature of the Augustan age, we admire the substance 
of leaming and philosophy without the show, the cultivation 
of taste without tlie parade of critieism, the fascination of Doetr) 
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wiUiout its corruption, and the use of eloquence witliout it4 
abuse. Grecian refinement was no longer despised; Grecian 
ef&minacy had not yet prevailed. The camp waa not now the 
bome of the Romans ; neither were the theatres and the schools. 
They had ceased to be a nation of soldiers, and had not yel 
become a nation of slaves. At no other period could Rome 
have had her Cicero, her Livy, and her Virgil. 

The silver age produced no men who " attained unto tlieso 
first three«" But there are not wanting other bright names to 
associate with Tacitus, though most of ^em Hved a little 
sarlier than he. There was Seneca, the Philosopher, whose 
style, with its perpetual antitheses, is the very worst of the 
age, but his sentiments, perhaps more or less under the 
influence of Christianity, approach nearer to the Christian code 
of morals than those of any other Latin author. There were 
Martial and Juvenal, whose satires made vice tremble in its 
high places, and helped to confer on the Romans the honor of 
originating one species of literary composition, nnknown to 
the Greeks. There were Suetonius and Plutareh ; tho one 
natural, simple, and pure in his style, far beyond his age, but 
without much depth or vigor of thought ; the other involved and 
afl^eted in his manner, but in his matter of surpassing richness 
and incalculable worth. There was the elder Pliny, a piodig} 
of leaming and industry, whose researches in Natural History 
cost him his life, in that fatal eruption of Vesuvius which 
buried Herculaneum and Pompeii. There was also the judicious 
Quintilian, at once neat'and nervous in his language, delicate 
and correct in his criticisms, a man of genius and a scholar, a 
teacher and an exemplar of eloquence. Finally, there were 
the younger Pliny and Tacitus, rival candidates for literary and 
professional distinction, yet cherishing for each other the most 
ievoted and inviolable attachment, each viewing the other ai 
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Uie ornament of their coiintry, each urging the other to write 
the history of their age, and each relying chiefly on tlie genius 
of the other for his own immortality (Plin. Epis. vii. 33). 
Their names were together identified by their contemporaries 
with the literature of the age of Trajan : " I never was touched 
with a more sensible pleasure," says Pliny, in one of his beauti- 
ful Letters* (which rival Cicero's in epistolary ease and elegance), 
'*than by an account which I lately received from Comelius 
Tacitus. He informed me, that at the last Circensian Games, he 
sat next a stranger, who, after much discourse on various topics 
of leaming, asked him whether he was an Italian or a Provincial. 
Tacitus replied, * Your acquaintance with literature must have 
informed you who I am.' *Aye,' said the man, *is it then 
Tacitus or Pliny I am talking with?' I cannot express how 
highly I am pleased to find, that our names are not so much 
the proper appellations of individuals, as a designation of leam- 
ing itself" (Plin. Epis. ix. 23). Critics are not agreed to 
which of these two literary friends belongs thedelicate encomium 
of Quintihan, when, after enumerating the principal writers of 
the day, he adds, " There is another ornament of the age, who 
will deserve the admiration of posterity. I do not mention him 
at present ; his name will be known hereafter." Pliny, Tacitus, 
and Quintiliun, are also rival candidates for the honor of having 
written the Dialogue de Claris Oratoribus, one of the most 
valuable productions in ancient criticism. 

As a writer, Tacitus was not free from the faults of his age. 
The native simplicity of Greek and Latin composition had 
passed away. An affected point and an artificial brilliancy 
were substituted in their place. The rhetoric and philosophy 

* Eleven of tbese are addressed to Tacitue, and two or three 
are written expressly for the purpose of furnishing mat«rials foj 
his history. 
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ot the schools had infected all the departmeDts of liter&tute 
Simple narrative no longer suited the pampered taste of the 
readers or the mriters of history. It must be highly seasoned 
with sentimentalism and moralizing, with romance and poetry. 
Tacitus, certainiy, did not escape the infection. In the laii« 
guage of Macaulay, " He carries his love of efect far beyond 
the limits of moderation. He tells a fine story finely, but ho 
cannot tell a plain story plainly. He stimulates, till stimulants 
lose their power."* We have taken occasion in the notes to 
point out not a few examples of rhetorical pomp, and poetical 
coloring, and even needless multiplication of words, where 
plainness and precision would have been much better, and 
which may well surprise us in a writer of so much conciseness. 
Lord Monboddo, in a very able, though somewhat extravagant 
critique on Tacitus, has selected numerous instances of what 
he calls the ornamented dry style, many of which are so concise, 
60 rough, and so broken, that he says, they do not deserve the 
name of composition, but seem rather like the raw materials of 
history, than like history itself (Orig. and Prog. of Lang., vol 
iii. chap. 12). 

Still, few readers can fail to pronounce Tacitus, as Macaulay 
affirms, and even Lord Monboddo admits him to be, the greatest 
of Latin historians, superior to Thucydides himself in the 
moral painting of his best narrative scenes, and iu the delinea- 
tion of character without a rival among historians, with scarcely 
a superior among dramatists and novelists. The common style 
of his narrative is, indeed, wanting in siraplicity, and some- 
times in perspicuity. He does not deal enough in the specific 
and the picturesque, the where, the when and the how. But 
when his subject comes up to the grandeur of his conceptions, 

* See a fine article 'n history, Ed. Rev., 182S. Alao in 
Macaulay^s Miscellanies. 
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ftnd tlie strength of his language, his descriptions are graphtc 
and powerfal. No battle scenes are more . grand and terrific 
than those of Tacitus. Military men and scholars have also 
remarked their singular correctness and definiteness. The 
military evolutions, the Herce encounter, the doubtful struggle, 
the altemations of victory and defeat, the disastrons rout and hot 
pursuit, the camage and blood, are set forth with the warrior'fl 
accuracy and the poefs fire ; while, at the same time, the 
confiicting passions and emotions of the combatants are dis- 
cemed, as it were, by the eye of a seer — ^their hidden springs 
of action, and the lowest depths of their hearts laid bare, as if 
by the wand of a magician. In the painting of large groups, in 
tbe moral portiaiture of vast bodies of men under high excite- 
ment and in stronuous exertion, we think that Tacitus far 
Burpasses all other historians. Whether it be a field of battle 
or a captured city, a frightened senate or a flattering coiirt, 
a mutiny or a mob, that he describes, we not only see in a 
clcar and strong light the outward actions, but we look into the 
faearts of all the mixed multitude, and gaze with wonder on the 
r.hanging emotions and conflicting passions by which they are 
agitated. 

His delineations of individual character are also marked by 
the same profound insight into the human soul. Like the old 
Latin Poet, he might have said, 

" Homo som ; nihil humani & me &liennm pato." 

Tliere is scarcely a landscape picture in his whole gal- 
lery. It is full of portraits of men, in groups and as indivi- 
duals, every grade of condition, every variety of character, 
performing all kinds of actions, exhibiting every human passion, 
the colors laid on with a bold hand, the principal features 
Dresented in a strong light, the minuter strokes omitted, tlie 
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8ofl and delicate finish despised. We feel, that we have gained 
not a little insight into the cbaiacter of thoae mcn, who are 
barely introduced in the extant books of Tacitus, but whose 
history is given in the books that are lost Men of inferioz 
rank even, who appear on the stage only for a short time, 
iovelope strongly marked characters, whicli are drawn with 
dramatic distinctness and power, while yet the thread of history 
18 never broken, the dignity of history never sacrificed. And 
those Emperors, whose history is preserved entire, — ^with thero 
we feel acquainted, we know the controUing principles, as weU 
as the leading events of their lives, and we feel sure that we 
couM predict how they would act, under almpst any imaginable 
circumstances. 

In a faithful portraiture of the private and public Hfe of the 
degenerate Romans, there was much to call for the hand of a 
master in satire, And we find in the glowing sketches of our 
author,. all the vigor and point of a Juvenal, without his vulgarity 
and obscenity ; all the buming indignation which the Latin ia 
so peculiarly capable of expressing, with all the vigor and 
stateliness by which the same language is equally characterized. 
Tacitus has been sometimes represented as a very Diogenes, 
fo.* carping and sarcasm — a very Aristophanes^ to blacken 
character with ridicule and reproach. But he is as far removed 
from the cynic or tho buffoon, as from the pan^yrist or the 
flatterer. He is not the indiscriminate admirer that Plutarch 
^vas. Nor is he such a universal hater as Sallust It is the 
fault of the times that he is obliged to deal so much in censure. 
If there ever were perfcct monsters on earth, such were several 
of the Roman Emperors. Yet Tacitus describes few, if any, 
of them witbout some of the traits of humanity. He gives us 
in hia history neither demons nor gods, but veritable men and 
women. In this respect, as also in his descriptions cf battles. 
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Tacitus is decidedly superior to Livy. Tlie cbaracters of Livj 
are^distingttishable only as classes — ^the good all very good. 
the bad. very^badj-the indifferent very indifierent. You dis- 
cover no important difierence between a Fabius and a Marcellus, 
further than it lies on the face of their actions. In Tacitus, 
Uie characters are all individuals. Each stands out distinctly 
from the surrounding multitude, and not only performs his 
own proper actions, but is govemed by his ovm pecuhar 
motives. .. Livy places before us the statues of heroes and 
gods ; Tacitus conducts us through the crcwd of living men. 

In an attempt to sketch the most striking features of Tacitus, 
as a writer, no critic can omit to mention his sage and pithy 
maxims. Apothegms abound on every page — sagacious, truth- 
ful, and profound in sentiment, in style concise, antithetic and 
sententioas. Doubtless he is excessively fond of pointed 
antithesis. Perhaps he is too much given to moralizing and 
reflectlon. It was, as we have said, the fault of his age. But 
uo oBe,.who is familiar with Seneca, wiU severely censure' 
Tacitus. He will only wonder that he should have risen so 
far above the faults of his contemporaries. Indeed, Tacitus 
iuterweaves his refiections with so much propriety, and clothes. 
his apothegms with so much dignity — ^he is so manifestly CGmt^ 
peteat to instruct the world by maxims, whether in civil, social; 
or indi^^ddual life, that we are far from wishing he had indulged 
ia it less. His. reflections do not interrupt the thread of his 
nanrative. They grow naturally out of his incidents. They 
break forth spontaneously from the lips of his men. * Hia 
history is indeed philosophy teaching by examples; and his 
pithy sayings are truly lessbns of wisdom, embodied in the 
form most likely to strike the attention, and impress the 
memory. We should love to see a collection of apothegms 
from the pen of Tacitus. It would make an admirable book 
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of laconics. No book would give you more ideas in fewei 
words. Nowhere could you gain so much knowkdgc, and 
lose 80 little time. The reader of Tacitus, who will study him 
with pen in hand, to mark, or refer to the most striking pas- 
sages, will soon find himself master of a text book in moral 
and political science, we might say a text book in humau 
nature, singularly concise and sentcntious, and what Is not 
always true even of concise and sententious writers, as singularly 
wise and profound. In such a book, many of tlic syeeckes would 
find a place entire ; for many of them are little else than 
a series of condensed, well-timed, and most instructive 
apothegms.* 

But the scholar, wlio is on the lookout, will find lurking in 
every section, and almost every sentence, some important trutli 
in morals, in politics, in the individual or social nature of nian. 
Noither the editor nor the teacher can be expected to develope 
these sentiments, nor even, in many instances, to point them 
out. That labor must be performed by the scholar; and hia 
will be the reward. 

No hasty perusal, no single reading of Tacitus, will give a 
just conccption of the surpassing richness of his works. They 
inHS^ be studied profoundly to be duly appreciated. They are 
a mine of wisdom, of vast extent and unknown depth, wiaose 
treasures lie chiefly beneath the surface, imbedded in the soUd 
rock which must be entered with mining implettents, explored 
with strong lights, and its wealth brought up by severc toil 
and sweat. 

* E g tli€ speech of Galba to Plso. His. i. 15, 16. 
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BREVIARIUM LIBELLI. 

Cap. 1. Germaniae situs : 2. incolae indigenae : auctores gen 

tis : nominis origo : Hercules. 3. Baritus : ara Ulixis. 4. 

Germani, gens sincera : habitus corporum. 6. Terrae natu- 

ra: non aurum, non argentum, nec aestimatmn. 6. Ger- 

manorum arma, equitatus, peditatus, ordo militiae : 7. reges, 

duces, sacerdotes : 8. feminarum virtus et veneratio : Ye- 

leda : Aurinia. 9. dii, sacra, simulacra nuUa. 10. Auspicia, 

fiortes : ex equis, e captivo praesagia. 11. Consnltationes 

publicae et conventus. 12. Accusationes, ppenae, jus reddi- 

tum. 13. Scuto frameaque omati juvenes, principum comi- 

tes : eorum virtus et fiEuna. 14. Gentis bellica studia. 15. 

In pace, venatio, otium : Collata principibus munera. 16. 

Urbes nullae : vici, domus, specus suffiigium hiemi et recep- 

taculum frugibus. 17. Vestitus hominum, feminarum. 18. 

Matrimonia severa : dos a marito oblata. 19. Pudicitia. 

Adulterii poena : Monogamia : Liberorum numerus non 

finitus. 20. Libercnrum educatio : Successionis leges. 21. 

Patris, propinqui, amicitiae, inimicitiaeque susceptae: homi- 

cidii pretium : Hospitalitas. 22. Lotio, victus, ebriorum 

rixae : consultatio in conviviis. 23. Potus, cibus. 24. 

Spectacula: aleae furor. 25. Servi, libertini. 26. Fenus 

ignotum : Agricultura : Anni tempora. 27. Funera, sepul- 

cra, luctus. 

28. Singularum' gontium instituta : Galli, olim valida gena, \n 
2 
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Gennaniam transgressi, Helvetii, Boii : Aravisci, Osi, incer* 
tum genus : Germanicae originis populi Treveri, Nerviv 
Yangiones, Triboci, Nemetes, Ubii. 29. Batavi, Cattorum 
proles : Mattiaci : Decumates agri. 30, 31. Cattorum regio, 
habitus, disciplina militaris ; vota, virtutis incentiva. 32. 
Usipii, Tencteri, equitatu praestantes. 33. Bructerorum 
sedes, a Chamavis et Angrivariis occupatae. 34. Dulgibini : 
Chasvari : Frisii. ' 35. Chauci, pacis studio, justitia, ef 
virtute nobiles. 36. Cherusci et Fosi, a Cattis victi. 37. 
Cimbrorum parva civitas, gloria ingens : Romanorum clades \ 
Germani triumphati magis quam victi. 38. Suevorum nu 
merus, mores. 39. Semnonum religio, victimae humanae 

40. Longobardi : Reudigni : Aviones : Angli : Varini : Eu 
doses: Suardones: Nnithones: Herthae cultus communis. 

41. Hermunduri. 42. Narisci : Marcomanni : Quadi. 43. 
Marsigni : Gothini : Osi : Burii : Lygiorum civitates, Arii, 
Helvecones, Manimi, Elysii, Naharvali ; horum numen Alcis : 
Gotones : Rugii : Lemovii. 44. Suiones, classibus valentes. 
45. Mare pigrum: Aestyi, Matris Deum cultoros, succinum 
legunt : Sitonibus fenuna imperat. 46. Peucini, Venedi, 
Fenni, Germani, an Sarmatae ? Eorum feritas, paupertas : 
Hominum monstra, Hellusii, Oxiones. 

I. Germania omnis a Gallis Rhaetisque et Panno 
niis Rheno et Danubio fluminibus, a Sarmatis Dacis- 
que mutuo metu aut montibus separatur: cetera 
Oceanus ambit, latos sinus et insularum immensa 
spatia complectens, nuper cognitis quibusdam genti- 
bus ac regibus, quos bellum aperuit. Rhenus, 
Rhaeticarum Alpium inaccesso ac praecipiti vertice 
ortus, modico flexu in occidentem versus, septentrio- 
nali Oceano miscetur. Danubius, molli et clementei 
edito montis Abnobae jugo efiusus, plures populoa 
adit, donecin Ponticum mare sex meatibus erumpat: 
geptimum os paludibus hauritur. 

II. Ipsos Germanos indigenas crediderim, minime- 
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que aliagim geutium adventibus et hospitiis mixtos ; 
quia nec terra olim, sed classibus advehebantur, qui 
mutare sedes quaerebant, et immensus ultra, utquc 
sic dixerim, adyersus Oceanus raris ab orbe nostrc 
navibus aditur. Quis ^orro, praeter periculum horridi 
et ignoti maris, Asia aut Africa aut Italia relicta, 
Germaniam peteret, informem terris, asperam coelo, 
tristemcultu aspectuque, nisi si patria sit? Celebrant 
carminibus antiquis ^quod unum apud illos memoriae 
et annalium genus est) Tuisconem deum terra editum, 
et filium Mannum, originem gentis conditoresque. 
Manno tres filios assignant, e quorum nominibus proxi- 
mi Oceano Ingaevones, ipedii Hermiones, ceteri Istae- 
vones vocentur. Quidam autem, ut in licentia vetustatis, 
plures deo ortos pluresque gentis appellationes, Marsos, 
Gambrivios, Suevos, Vandalios, afiirmant ; eaque vera 
et antiqua nomina. Ceterum Germaniac vocabulum 
recens et nuper additum ; quoniam, qui primi Rhenum 
transgressi Gallos expulerint, ac nunc Tungri, tunc 
Germani vocati sint : ita nationis nomen, non gen- 
lis evaluisse paulatim, ut omnes primum a victorc ob 
metum, mox a seipsis invento nomine Germani voca- 
rentur. 

III. Fuisse apud eos ' et Herculem memorant, pri- 
mumque omnium virorum fortium ituri in proelia ca- 
nunt. Sunt illis haec quoque carmina, quorum relalu, 
quem baritum vocant, accendunt animos, futuraeque 
pugnae fortunam ipso cantu augurantur : terrent enim 
trepidantve, prout sonuit acies. Nec tam voces illae, 
quam virtutis concentus videntur. Afiectatur prae- 
cipue asperitas soni et fractum murmur, objectis ad 
os scutis, quo plenior et gravior vox repercussu intu- 
mescat. Ceterum et Ulixem quidum opinantur longo 
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illo ct fabuloso errore in hunc Oceanum delatun\ 
adisse Germaniae terras, Asciburgiumque, quod in 
ripa Rheni situm hodieque incoli!ur, ab illo constitu- 
tum nominatumque. Aram quin etiam Ulixi conse» 
cratam, adjecto Laertae patris nomine, eodem loca 
olim repertam, monumentaque et tumulos quosdara 
Graecis litteris inscriptos in confinio Germaniae 
Rhaetiaeque adhuc exstare : quae neque confirmare 
argumentis, neque refellere in animo est : ex ingenio 
suo quisque demat, vel addat fidcm. 

IV. Ipse eorum opinionibus accedo, qui Germaniae 
populos nullis aliis aliarum nationum connubiis infec- 
tos propriam et sinceram et tantum sui similem gen- 
tem exstitisse arbitrantur : unde habitus qudque 
corporum, quanquam in tanto hominum numero, idem 
omnibus ; truces et caerulei oculi, rutilae comae, 
magna corpora et tantum ad impetum valida ; laboris 
atque operum non eadem patientia : minimeque sitim 
aestumque tolerare, frigora atque inediam coelo solove 
assueverunt. • 

V. Terra, etsi aliquanto specie differt, in universum 
tamen aut silvis horrida aut paludibus foeda : humi 
dior, qua Gallias ; ventosior, qua NOricum ac Panno- 
niam aspicit : satis ferax ; frugiferarum arborum 
impaliens : pecorum fecunda, sed plerumque impro- 
cera ; ne armentis quidem suus honor, aut gloria 
frontis : numero gaudent ; eaeque solae et gratissimae 
opes sunt. Argentum et aurum propitii an irati dii 
negaverint, dubito. Nec tamen aflSurmaverim, nuUam 
Germaniae venam argentum aurumve gignere : quis 
enim scrutatus est ? possessione et usu haud perinde 
afliciontur. Est videre apud illos argentea vasa, 
Icgatis et principibus eorum muneri data, non in alia 
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^ililale, quam quae humo fipguntur quanquara piox- 
^ imi, ob usum commerciorum, aurum et argentum in 
pretio habent, formasque quasdam nostrae pecuniae 
agnoscunt atque eligunt : interiores simphcius ei 
antiquius permutatione mercium utuntur. Pecuniam 
orobant veterem et diu notam, serratos bigatosque. 
A.rgfnlum quoque, magis quam aurum sequuntur, 
nulla affectione animi, sed quia numerus argenteorum 
facilior usui est promiscua ac vilia mercantibus. 

VI. Ne ferrum quidem superest, sicut ex genere 
lelorum coUigitur. Rari gladiis aut majoribus lanceis 
uluntur : hastas, vel ipsorum vocabulo frameas ge- 
runt, angusto et brevi ferro sed ita acri et ad usum 
habili, ut eodem telo, prout ratio poscit, vcl cominus 
vel eminus pugnent : et jeques quidem scuto fra- 
meaque contentus est : pedites et missiUa spargunt, 
plura singuli, atque in immensum vibrant, nudi aut 
sagulo leves. ii.Nulla cultus jactatio ; scuta tantum 
leclissimis coloribus distinguunt : paucis loricae : vix 
uni alterive cassis aut galea. Equi non forma, non 
velocitate conspicu* : sed nec variare gyros in morem 
nostrum docentur. In rectum, aut uno flexu dextros 
agunt ita conjuncto orbe, ut nemo posterior sit. In 
universum aestimanti, plus penes peditem roboris ; 
eoque mixli proeliantur, apta et congruente ad eques- 
trem pugnam velocitate peditum, quos ex orani juven- 
lute delectos ante aciem locant. Definitur et nume- 
rus : centeni ex singulis pagis sunt : idque ipsum 
inter suos vocantur ; et quod primo numerus fuit, jam 
nomen et honor est. Acies per cuneos componitur, 
Cedere loco, dummodo rursus instes, consilii quana 
formidinis arbitrantur. Corpora suorum etiam in 
iubiis prbeliis referunt. Scutum reliquisse, prae- 
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cipuum flagitium ; nec aut sacris adesse, aut conci 
lium inire, ignominioso fas ; multique superstitei 
faellorum infamiam laqueo fmierunt. 

VII. Reges ex nobilitate, duces ex virtute sumunt 
IVec regibus infinita aut libera potestas : et duces ex 
emplo potius, quam imperio , si prompti, si conspicui, 
sf ante aciem agant, admiratione praesunt. Ceteruni 
neque animadvertere neque vincire, ne rerberare 
quidem, iiisi sacerdotibus permissum ; non quasi in 
poenam, nec ducis jussu, sed velut deo imperante, 
quem adesse bellantibus credunt : effigiesque et signa 
quaedam, detracla lucis, in proelium ferunt. Quod- 
que praecipuum fortitudinis incitamentum est, non 
casus nec fortuita conglobatio turmam aut cuneum 
facit, sed familiae et propinquitates, et in proximc 
pignora, unde feminarum ululatus audiri, unde vagitus 
infantium : hi cuique sanctissimi testes, hi maximi 
laudatores. Ad matres, ad conjuges vulnera ferunt; 
nec illae numerare, aut exigere plagas pavent ; ci- 
bosque et hortamina pugnantibus gestant. 

VIII. Memoriae proditur, quasdam acies, inclinatas 
jam et labantes, a feminis restilutas, constantia pre- 
cum et d^jectu pectorum et monstrata cominus capti- 
vitate, quani longe impatientius feminarum suarum 
nomine timent : adeo ut efficacius obhgentur animi 
civitatum, quibus inter obsides puellae quoque nobiles 
imperantur. Inesse quin etiam sanctum aliquid et 
providum putant : nec aut consilia earum aspernantur, 
aut responsa negligunt. Vidimus sub divo Vespa- 
siauo Veledam diu apud plerosoue numinis loco 
habitam. Sed et olim Auriniam et complures alias 
venerati sunt non adulatione, nec tanquam facerent 
deas. 
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IX. Deorum inaxime Mercurium colunt, cui certis 
diebus humanis quoque hostiis litare fas habent. 
Hcrculem ac Martem concessis animahbus placant: 
pars Suevorum et Isidi sacrificat. Unde causa et 
origo peregrino sacro parum comperi, nisi quod 
signum ipsum, in modum hbumae figuratum, docet 
advectam religionera.^l^Ceterum nec cohibere parieti- 
bus deos, neque in ullam humani oris speciem 
assimulare, ex magnitudine coelestium arbitrantur : 
lucos ac nemora consecrant, dedruinque nominibus 
appellant secretum illud, quod sola reverentia vident. 

X. Auspicia sortesque, ut qui maxime, observant. 
Sorlium consuetudo simplex : virgam, frugiferac 
arbori decisam, in surculos amputant, eosque, notis 
quibusdam discretos, super candidam vcstem temere 
ac fortuito spargunt : mox, si publice consuletur, 
sacerdos civitatis, sin privatim, ipse paterfamiliae, 
precatus deos coelumque suspiciens, ter singulos 
tollit, sublatos secundum impressam ante notam ^ 
interpretatur. Si prohibuerunt, nulla de eadem re 
in eundem diem consultatio ; sin permissum, aus- 
piciorum adhuc fides exigitur. £t illud quidem etiam 
hic notum, avium voces volatusque interrogare : 

^proprium gentis, equorum quoque praesagia ac 
monitus experiri; publice aluntur iisdem nemoribu& 
ic lucis candidi et nullo mortali opere contacti : quos 
pressos sacro curru sacerdos ac rex vel princeps civi 
tatis comitantur, hinnitusque ac fremitus observant. 
Nec ulli auspicio major fides non solum apud plebem, 
sed apud proceres, apud sacerdotes; se enim minis- 
tros deorum, illos conscios putant. Est et aha 
jbservatio auspiciorum, qua gravium bellorum even- 
tus explorant ; cjus gentis, cum qua bellum est^ 
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captivum, quoquo modo interceptum, cura electc 
popularium suorum, patriis quemque armis, commit 
lunt : victoria hujus vel illius pro praejudicio ac 
cipitur. 

XI. De minoribus rebus principes consultant ; de 
majoribus omnes : ita tamen, ut ea quoque, quorum 
penes plebem arbitrium est, apud principes pertrac- 
tentur. Coeunt, nisi quid fortuitum et subitum 
inciderit, certis diebus, cum aut mchoatur luna aut 
impletur : nam Tgendis rebus hoc auspicatissimum 
initium credunt.^ Nec dierum numerum, ut nos, sed 
noctii^m computant. Sic constituunt, sic condicunt: 
nox ducere diem videtur. Illud ex libertate vitium, 
quod non simul, nec ut jussi conveniunt, sed et alter 
et tertius dies cunctatione coeunlium absumitur. Ut 
turbae placuit, considunt armati. Silentium per sacer- 
dotes, quibus tum et coercendi jus est, imperatur 
Mox rex vel princeps, prout aetas cuique, prout 
nobilitas, prout decus bellorum, prout facundia est, 
audiuntur, auctoritate suadendi msigis, quam jubendi 
potestate. Si displicuit sententia, fremitu asper- 
nantur ; sin placuit, frameas concutiunt. Honora- 
tissimum assensus genus est, armis laudare. 

XII. Licet apud concilium accusare quoque et 
discrimen capitis intendere. Distinctio poenarum ex 
delicto : proditores et transfugas arboribus suspen- 
dunt; ignavos et imbelles et corpore infames coeno 
ac palude, injecta insuper crate, naerguntJ^Diversitas 
cupplicii illuc respicit, tanquam scelera ostendi 
uporteat, dum puniuntur, flagitia abscondi. Sed 
et levioribus delictis, pro modo poeneirum, equorum 
Dccorumque numero convicti mulctantur : pars 
.oulctae regi vel civitati, pars ipsi, qui vindicaturj 
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vel propinquis ejus exsolvitur. Eliguutur in iisdeni 
conciliis et principes, qui jura per pagos vicosque 
reddunt. Centeni singulis ex plebe ^mites, con- 
silium simul et auctoritas, adsunt. 
'^ XIII. Nihil autem neque publica/ lieque privatae 
rci, nisi armati agunt. Sed arma »umere non ante 
cuiquam moris, quam civitas suffecturunni probavcrit. 
Tura in ipso concilio, vel principum aliquis vel patei 
vel propinquus scuto frameaque juvenem ornant: 
haec apud illos toga, hic primus juventae honos ; 
aute hoc domus pars videntur, mox reipublicac. 
Insignis nobilitas, aut magna patrum merita, prlnci* 
pis dignationem etiam adolescentulis assignant : 
ceteris robustioribus ac jampridem probatis aggre* 
gantur; nec rubor, inter comites aspici. Gradus 
quin etiam et ipse comitatus habet judicio ejus, quem 
sectantur: raagnaque et comitum aemulatio, quibus 
primus apud principem suum locus, et principum, cui 
plurimi et acerrimi comites. Haec dignitas, hae vires, 
magno semper electorum juvenum globo circumdari, 
in pace decus, in bello praesidium. Nec solum in 
sua -gente cuique, sed apud finitimas quoque civitates 
id nomen, ea gloria est, si numero ac virtute comitatus 
emineat: expetuntur enim legationibus et muneribus 
ornantur et ipsa plerumque fama bella profligant. 

XIV. Cum ventum in aciem, turpe* principi virtutc 
vinci, turpe comitatui, virtutem principis non adae- 
quare. Jam vero infanje in omnem vitam ac pro- 
brosum, superstitem principi suo ex acie recessisse. 
Illuni defendere, tueri, sua quoque fortia facta gloriae 
ejus assignare, praecipuum sacramentum est. Prin- 
cipes pro victoria pugnant ; comites pro principe. Si 
civitas, in qua orli sunt, longa pace et otio torpeat 
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pleriquc nobilium adolescentium petunt ultro eaa 
nationes, quae tum bellum aliquod gerunt ; quia et 
ingrata geuti quies, et facilius inter ancipitia clares- 
cunt, magnumque comitatum non nisi vi belloque 
tuentur : exigunt enim principis sui liberalitate illum 
bellatorem equum, illam cruentam victricemque 
frameam.. Nam epulae et, quanquam incompti, largi 
tamen apparatus pro stipendio cedunt : materia muni- 
ficentiae per bella et raptus. Nec arare terram, aut 
cxpectare annum, tam f^cile persuaseris, quam vocare 
hostes et vulnera mereri. Pigrum quinimmo et iners 
videtur, sudore acquirere, quod possis sanguine 
parare. 

XV. Quotiens bella non ineunt, non multum 
venatibus, plus per otium transigunt, dediti somno 
ciboque, fortissimus quisque ac bellicosissimus nihil 
agens, delegata domus et penatium et agrorum cura 
feminis senibusque et infirmissimo cuique ex familia : 
ipsi hebent; mira diversitate naturae, cum iidem 
homines sic ament inertiam et oderint quietem. Mos 
est civitatibus ultro ac viritim conferre principibus vel 
armentorum vel frugum, quod pro honore acceptum, 
etiam necessitatibus subvenit. Gaudent praecipue 
finitimarum gentium donis, quae non modo a singulis, 
sed publice mittuntur: electi equi, magna arma, 
phalerae, torquesque. Jam et pecuniam accipere 
docuin^us. 

XVI. Nullas . Germauorum populis urbes habitari, 
satis notum est: ne pati quidem inter se junctas 
sedes. Colunt discreti ac diversi, ut fons, ut campus, 
ut nemus placuit. Vicos locant, non in nostrum 
morem, connexis et cohaerentibus aedificiis : suam 
quisque domum spatio circumdat, sive adversus casus 
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2gnis remedium, sive inscitia aimicandi Ne caemeu- 
torum quidem apud illos |dull4egularum usus : materia 
ad omnia utuntur informet citra speciem aut delec* 
tationem. Quaedam loca diligentius illinunt.terra ita 
pura ac splendente, ut picturam ac liueamenta colorum 
imitetur. Solent et subterraneos specus aperirc, eos- 
que multo insuper fimo onerant, suffugium hiemi 
et receptaculum frugibus : quia rigorem frigorum 
ejusmodi locis moUiunt : et, si quando hostis advenit, 
aperta populatur, abdita autem et defossa aut igno- . 
rantur, aut eo ipso fallunt, quod quaerenda sunt. . i' y 

^XVII. Tegumen omnibus sagum, fibula, aut, si / ■ 
desit, spina consertum : cetera intecti totos dies juxta . ^ 
focum atque ignem agunt. Locupletissimi veste dis- 
.^ tinguuntur, non fluitantey sicut Sarmatae ac Parthi, 

x^ sed stricta et singulos artus exprimente. Gerunt et 

' ferarum pelles, proximi ripae negligenter, ulteriores 

exquisitius, ut quibus nuUus per commercia cultus. 
Eligunt feras, et detracta velamina spargunt maculis 
pellibusque belluarum, quas exterior Oceanus atque 
jgnotum mare gignit. Nec alius feminis quam viris 
habitus, nisi quod feminae saepius lineis amictibus 
velantur, eosque purpura variant, partemque vestitus 
superioris in manicas non extendunt, nudae brachia ac 
lacertos : sed et proxima pars pectoris patet. 
\ XVIII. Quanquam severa illic matrimonia ; nec 

ullam morum partem ir.agis 'audaveris : nam prope 
soli barbarorum singulis uxoribus contenti sunt, ex- 
ceptis admodum paucis, qui non libidine, sed ob 
nobilitatem, plurimis nuptiis ambiuntur. Dotem non 
uxor marito, sed uxori maritus offert. Intersunt 
parentes et propinqui, ac munera probant: munera 
non ad delicias muliebres quaesita, nec quibus noTa 
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nupta comatnr: sed bores et frenatum equum et 
flcutum cum framea gladioque.)^ Inhaec miunera \i\ut 
accipitur; atque invicem ipsa armorum aliquid viro 
affert : hoc maximum yinculum, haec arcana sacra, 
hos conjugales deos arbitrantur. Ne se mulier extra 
virtutum cogitationes extraque bellorum casus putet, 
ipsis incipientis matrimonii auspiciis %dmonetur, 
renire se laborum periculorumque sociam, idem in 
pace, idem in proelio passuram ausuranKjue : hoc 
juncti boves, hoc paratus equus, hoc data arma de- 
nuntiant ; sic yivendum, sic pereundum : accipere se, 
quae liberis inyiolata ac digna reddat, quae nurus 
Ticcipiant rursus, quae ad nepotes referantur. 

XIX. Ergo septa pudicitia agunt, nullis spectacu- 
(jofum illecebris, nullis conyiyiorum iiritationibus 

corruptae. Litterarum secreta yiri pariter ac feminae 
C^ ignorant. Paucissima iii tam numerosa gente adul- 
teria ; quorum poena {»raesens et maritis permissa. 
Accisis crinibus, nudatam, coram propinquis, expellit 
domo maritus, ac per omnem yicum yerbere agit : 
pubhcatae enim pudicitiae nuUa yenia : non forma, 
non aetate, non opibus maritum inyenerit. Nemc 
enim illic yitia ridet: nec corrumpere et corrumpi 
saeculum yocatur. Melius quidem adhuc eae ciyi- 
tates, in quibus tantum yirgines nubunt, et cum spe 
yotoque uxoris semel transigitur. Sic unum accipiunt 
maritum, quo modo unum corpus unamque yitam, ne 
ulla cogitatio ultra^ ,ne longior cupiditas, ne tan 
quam maritum, sed tanquam matrimonium ament 
Numerum liberorum finire, aut quenquam ex agnati» 
necare, fiagitium habetur : plusque ibi boni morea 
yalent, quam alibi bonae leges. 

XX. In omni domo n^tdi ac sordidi, in hos artus, tir 
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aaec corpora, quae miramiir, excrescunt. Sua quern* 
que mater uberibus alit, nec ancilHs ac nutricibus 
delegantur. Dominum ac servum nuUis cducationis 
deliciis dignoscas : inter eadem pecora, in eadem 
humo degunt,; donec aetas separet ingenuos, virtus 
agnoscat. Sera juvenum Venus ; eoque inexhausta 
pubertas : nec virgines festinantur ; eadem juventa, 
similis proceritas : pares validaeque miscentur ; ac 
robora parentum liberi referunt. Sororum filiis idem 
apud avunculum, qui ad patrem honor. Quidam 
sanctiorem arctioremque hunc nexum sanguinis arbi- 
trantur, et in accipiendis obsidibus magis exigunt; 
tanquam et in animum firmius, et domum latius 
teneant. Heredes tamen successoresque sui cuique 
hberi: et nuUum testamentum. Si liberi non sunt, 
proximus gradus in possessione fratres, patrui, 
avunculi. Quanto plus propinquorum, quo major 
affinium numerus, tanto gratiosior senectus, nec uUa 
orbitatis pretia. 

XXI. Suscipere tam inimicitias, seu patris, seu 
propinqui, quam amicitias, necesse est : nec implaca- 
biles durant. Luitur enim etiam homicidium cerlo 
armentorum ac pecorum numero, recipitque satis- 
factionem universa domus : utiliter in . publicum ; 
quia periculosiores sunt inimicitiae juxta libertatem. 
Convictibus et hospitiis non alia gens effiisius indul- 
get. Quemcunque mortalium arcere tecto, nefas 
habetur : pro fortuna quisque apparatis 6pulis excipit. 
Cum defecere, qui modo hospes fuerat, monstrator 
hdspitii et comes : proximam domum non invitali 
adeunt : nec interest ; pari humanitate accipiuntur. 
Notum ignotumque, quanlum ad jus hospitis, nemo 
iiscernil. Abeunti, si quid poposcerit, concedere 
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moris : et poscendi invicem eadem facilitas. Gaudenl 
rauneribus ; sed nec data imputant, nec acceptia 
obligantur. Victus inter hospites comis. 

XXII. Statim e somno, quem plerumque in diem 
oxtrahunt, lavantur, saepius calida, ut apud quos 
plurimum hiems occupat. Lauti cibum capiunt : 
separatae singulis sedes et sua cuique mensa: tum 
ad negotia, nec minus saepe ad convivia, procedunt 
armati. Diem noctemque continuare potando, nuUi 
probrum. Crebrae, ut inter vinolentos, rixae, raro 
conviciis, saepius caede et vulneribus transiguntur. 
Sed et de reconciliandis invicem inimicis et jungendis 
affinitatibus et asciscendis principibus, de pace deni- 
que ac bello plerumque in conviviis consultant : 
tanquam nuUo magis tempore aut ad simplices 
cogitationes pateat animus, aut ad magnas incalescat. 
Gens non astuta nec callida aperit adhuc secreta 
pectoris hcentia joci. Ergo detecta et nuda omnium 
niens postera die retractatur, et salva utriusque tem- 
poris ratio est : dehberant, dum fingere nesciunt ; 
constituunt, dum errare non possunt. /. ; ,,<} < i j t. 

XXIII. Potui humor ex hordeo auy^frumento, in 
quandam similitudinem vini corruptus. Proximi ripae 
et vinum mercantur. Cibi simpHces ; agrestia poma, 
recens fera, aut lac concretum. Sine apparatu, sine 
blandimentis, expellunt famem. Adversus sitim non 
eadem temperantia. Si indulserjs ebrietati sug- 
gerendo quantum concupiscunt, haud minus facile 
vitiis, quam armis vincentur. 

XXIV. Genus spectacu-orum unum atque in omni 
coetu idem. Nudi juvenes, quibus id ludicrum est, 
inter gladios se atque infestas frameas saltu jacmnt 
Exercitatio artem paravit, ars decorem : non in quaes- 
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xxtn tamen aut mercedem ; quamvis audacis lasciviae 
pretium est voluptas spectantium Aleam, quod 
mirere, sobrii inter seria exercent tanta lucrandi per- 
dendive temerjtate, ut, cum omnia defecerunt, extremo 
ac novissimo jactu de libertate ac de corpore conten- 
dant. Victus voluntariam servitutem adit: quamvi? 
juvenior, quamvis robustior, alligari se ac venire 
patitur ; ea est in re prava pervicacia : ipsi fidem 
vocant. Servos conditionis hujus per commcrcia 
tradunt, ut se quoque pudore victoriae exsolvant. 

XXV. Ceteris servis, non in nostrum morem des- 

criptis per familiam ministeriis, utuntur. Suam 

I quisque sedem, suos penates regit. Frumenti 

^ ^ modum dominus, aut pecoris aut veslis, ut colono, 

injungit : et servus hactenus paret ; cetera domus 

N officia uxor ac liberi exsequuntur. Verberare servum 

, ac vmculis et opere coercere, rarum. Occidere solent, 

non disciplina et severitate, sed impetu et ira, ut 

inimicum, nisi quod impune. Liberti non multum 

supra servos sunt, raro aliquod momentum in domo, 

nunquam in civitate ; exceptis duntaxat iis gentibus, 

, quae legnantur : ibi enim et super ingenuos et supei 

^' nobiles ascendunt : apud ceteros impares libertini 

,\ • libertatis argumentum sunt. 

- « XXVI. Fenus agitare et in usuras extendere, igno 

tum : ideoque magis servatur, quam si vetitum esset 
* Agri pro numero cultorum ab universis in vices occu 

pantur, quos mox inter se secundum digiiationem 
partiuntur : facilitatem partiendi camporum spatia 
praeslant. Arva per annos mutant : et superest ager ; 
nec enim cum ubertate et amplitudine soli labore con- 
tcndunt, ut pomaria conserant et prala separent et 
hortos rigent : sola terrae seges impsratur. Unde 
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annum quoque ipsum non in totidem digeruni species; 
hienas et ver et aestas intellectum ac vocabula habent 
nutumni perinde nomen ac bona ignorantur. 

XXVII. Funerum nuUa ambitio; id solum observa- 
tur, ut corpora clarorum virorum certis lignis cremen- 
lur. Struem rogi necvestibus nec odoribus cumulant: 
sua cuique arma, quorundam igni et equus adjicitur. 
Scpulcrum caespes erigit ; monumentorum arduum e1 
operosum honorem, ut gravem defunctis, aspernantur. 
Lamenta ac lacrimas cito, dolorem et tristitiam 
tarde ponunt. Feminis lugere honestum est; viris 
meminisse. Haec in commune de omnium Ger- 
manonim origine ac moribus accepimus : nuhc sin- 
gularum gentium instituta ritusque, quatenus differant, 
quae nationes e Germania in Gallias commigraverint, 
expediam. 

XXVIII Validiores olim Gallorum res fuisse, 
summus auctorum divus Julius tradit : eoque cre- 
dibile est etiam Gallos in Germaniam transgressos. 
Quantulum enim amnis obstabat, quo minus, ut 
quaeque gens evaluerat, occuparet permutaretquc 
sedes, promiscuas adhuc et nulla regnorum potentia 
divisas ? Igitur inter Hercyniam sylvam Rhenumque 
ct Moenum amnes Helvetii/ ulteriora Boii, Gallica 
utraque gens, tenuere. Manet adhuc Boihemi nomen, 
signatque loci veterem memoriam, quamvis mutatis 
cultoribus. Sed utrum Aravisci in Pannoniam ab 
Osis, Germanorum natione, an Osi ab Araviscis in 
Germaniam commigraverint, cum eodem adhuc ser- 
mone, institutis, moribus utantur, incertum est : quia, 
pari olim inopia ac libertate, eadem utriusque ripae 
bona malaque erant. Treveri et Nervii circa affecta- 
tionem Germanicac originis ultro ambitiosi sunt, tan 
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quam per hanc gloriam sanguinis a similitudine et 
inertia Gallorum separentur. Tpsam Rheni ripam 
haud dubie Germanorum populi colunt, Vangiones, 
Triboci, Nemetes. Ne Ubii quidem, quanquam 
Romana colonia esse meruerint ac libentius Agrip* 
pinenses conditoris sui nomine vocentur, origine 
erubescunt, transgressi olim et experimento fidei 
super ipsam Rheni ripam collocati, ut arcerent, non 

ut custodirentur. tvvvw^Uo "V"'^' ' '\ 
XXIX. Omnium harum gentium virtuie praecipui 
y' Batavi, non mullum ex ripa, sed insulam Rheni amnis 
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colunt, Chattorum quondam populus et seditione 

^ y^omestica in eas sedes transgressus, in quibus pars 

ff^omani imperii fierent. Manet honos et antiquae 

i^fsocietatis insigne : nam nec tributis contemnuntur, 

ncc pubUcanus attferit :. exempti oneribus et coUationi- 

bus et tantum in usum proeliorum sepositi, yelut 

tela atque arma, bellis reservantur. Est in eodem 

bsequio et Mattiacorum gens ; protulit enim magni- 

tudo populi Romani ultra Rhenum, ultraque veteres 

terminos, imperii reverentiam. Ita sede finibusque in 

sua ripa, mente animoque nobiscum agunt, cetera 

similes Batavis, nisi quod ipso adhuc terrae suae solo 

et coelo acrius animantur. Non numeraverim inter 

Germaniae populos, quanquam trans Rhenum Danu- 

biumque consederint, eos, qui Decumates agros 

exercent. Levissimus quisque Gallorum et inopia 

audax, dubiae possessionis solum occupavere. Mox 

limite acto promotisque praesidiis, sinus imperii et 

pars provinciae habentur. 

XXX. Ultra hos Chatti initium sedis^ab Hercynio 
saltu inchoant, non ita efTusis ac palustribus locis ut 
ceterac civitates, in quas Germania patescit ; durant 
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siquidem colles, paulatim rarescunt, et Ghattos suoa 
saltus Hercynius prosequitur simul atque deponit. 
Duriora genti corpora, stricti artus, minax vultus et 
major animi vigor. Multum, ut inter Germanos, 
rationis ac solertiae : praeponere electos, audire 
pracpositos, nosse ordines, intelligere occasioncs, 
differre impetus, disponere diem, vallare noctem, for- 
tunam inter dubia, virtutem inter certa numerare : 
quodque rarissimum nec nisi ratione disciplinae con- 
cessum, plus reponere in duce, quam exercitu. Omne 
robur in pedite, quem, super arma, ferramentis quoque 
et copiis onerant. Alios ad proeliumirevideas,Chat- 
tos ad bellum. Rari excursus et fortuita pugna ; 
equestrium sane virium id proprium, cito parare 
victoriam, cito cedere : velocitas juxta formidinem, 
i^unctatio propior constantiae est^. 

XXXI. Et aliis Germanorum popiilis usurpatum 
rara et privata cujusque audentia apud Ghattos in 
consensum vertit, ut primum adoleverint, crinem bar- 
bamque submittere, nec, nisi hoste caeso, exuere 
votivum obligatumque virtuti oris habitum. Super 
sanguinem et spolia reveiant frontem, seque tum 
demum pretia nascendi retulisse, dignosque patria ac 
parentibus ferunt. Ignavis et imbellibua manet 
squalor. Fortissimus quisque ferreum insuper annu- 
lum (ignominiosum id genti) velut vinculum gestat, 
donec se caede hostis. absolvat. Plurimis Ghattorum JB^ 
hic pl^cet habitus. Jamque canent insignes, et hosti- 
bus simul suisque monstrati. Omniiim penes hos 
initia pugnarum : haec prima semper acies, visu nova ; 
nam ne in pace quidem vultu mitiore mansuescunt. 
Nulli domus aut ager aut ahqua cura : prout ad quem* 
que venere, aluntur : prodigi alieni. contemptores sui 
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doncc exsanguis senectus tam clurae virtuli impares- 
faciat. . ^ '^ . . i '^' '•' ^' ' '^ / ^' ^ '-'-^ '^ 

XXXn. ProximiChattiscertum jam aiveo Rhenura, f)^^\ 
quique terminus esse sufficiat, Usipii ac Tencteri 
colunt. Tencteri, super solitum bellorum decus, C^^'- 
equestris disciplinae arte praeccllunt : nec major apud 
Ch^ttos peditum laus, qu^jn Tencteris equitum. Sic 
ipVtituere majores, posteri imitantur; hi lusus infan- 
' nium, haec juvenum aemulatio, perseverant senes • 
*• inter familiam et penates et jura successionum equi 
N^ traduntur ; excipit filius, non, ut cetera, maximus 
natu, sed prout ferox bello et melior. 

XXXIII. Juxta Tencteros Bructeri olim occurre- 
bant : nunc Chamavos et Angrivarios immigrasse 
narratur, pulsis Bructeris ac penitus excisis vicinarum 
consensu nationum, seu superbiae odio, seu praedae 
^lcedine, seu favore quodam erga nos deorum : nam 

^ ne spectaculo quidem proelii invidere : super sexaginta 
millia, non armis telisque Roraanis, sed, quod mag'- 
nificentius est, oblectationi oculisque ceciderunt. 
Maneat, quaeso, duretque gentibus, si non amor nos- ^ ' 
tri, at certe odium sui : quando, urgentibus imperii • 
fatis, nihil jam praestare fortuna majus potest, quam 
hostium discordiam. y 

XXXIV. Angrivarios et Chamavos a tergo DulgiDiiii 
et Chasuarii cludunt aliaeque gentes, haud perinde 
memoratae. A fronte Frisii excipiunt. Majoribus 
minoribusque Frisiis vocabulum est ex modo virium : 
utraeque nationes usque ad Oceanum Rheno prae- 
texuntur, ambiuntque immensos in^uper lacus et 
Romanis classibus navigatos. Ipsum quin etiam 
Oceanum illa tentavimus : et superesse adhuc Her- 
tulis columnas fama vulgavit ; sive adiit Hercules, 
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«eu, quicquid ubique magnificum est, in claritatem 
ejus referre consensimus. Nec defuit audentia Druso 
Germanico : sed obstitit Oceanus in sc simul atque in 
Herculem inquiri. Mox nemo tentavit ; sanctiusque 
ac reverentius visum, de actis deorum credere, quam 
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XXXV. Hactenus in Occid^iijtem Germaniam novi- 
nms. In Septentrionem ingentfflexu redit. Ac primo 
statim Chaucorum gens, quanquam incipiat a Frisiis 
ac partem littoris occupet, ,omnium, quas exposui, 
gentium lateribus obtenditur, donec in Chattos usque 
sinuetur. Tam immensum terrarum spatium non 
tenent tantum Chauci, sed et implent : popuhis inter 
Germanos nobiUssimus, quique magnitudinem suam 
malit justitia tueri: sine cupiditate, sine impotentia, 
quieti secretique, nuUa provocant bella, nuUis raptibus 
aut latrociniis populantur^ Id praecipuum virtutis 
ac virium argumentum est, quod^ ut superiores agant, 
non per injurias assequuntur. Prompta tamen omni- 
bus arma, ac, si res poscat, exercitus, plurimum 
virorum equorumque : et quiescentibus eadem fama. 

XXXVL In latere Chaucorum Chattorumque 
Cherusci nimiam ac marcentemdiu pacem illacessiti\ 
nutrierunt; idque jucundius, quam tutius, fuii: quia 
mter impotentes et validos falso quiescas ; ubi manu 
agitur, modestia ac probitas nomina superioris sunt. 
[ta, qui olim boni aequique Cherusci, nunc inertes ac 
stulti vocantur: Chattis victoribus fortuna in sapien- 
liam cessit. Tracti ruina Cheruscorum et Fosi, con- 
termina gens, adversarum rerum ex aequo socii, cum 
in secundis minores- fuissent. 

XXXVll. Eundem Germaniae sinum proximi 
Oceano Cimbri tencnt, parva nunc civitas, sed gloria 
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^ mgens ; vetcrisque famae lata vestigia manent, utra- 
que ripa castra ac spatia, quorum ambitu nunc quoque 
metiaris molem manusque gentis et tam magni exitus 
fidem. Sexcentesimum et quadragesimum annum 
urbs nostra agebat, cum primum Cimbrorum audita 
sunt arma, Caecilio Metello et Papirio Carbone con- 
sulibus. Ex quo si ad alterum Imperatoris Trajani 
consulatum coroputemus, ducenti ferme et decem anni 
coUiguntur ; tamdiu Germania vincitur. Medio tam 
longi aevi spatio, multa invicem damna : non Samnis, 
non Poeni, non Hispaniae Qalliaeve, ne Parthi qui- 
dem saepius admonuere : quippe regno Arsacis acrior 
est Germanorum libertas. Quid enim aliud nobis, 

.,'quam caedem Crassi, amisso et ipse Pacoro, infr^ 
Ventidium dejectus Oriens abjecerit ? At Germani, 
Carbone et Cassio et Scauro Aurelio et Servilio 
Caepione, M. quoque Manlio fusis vel captis, quin- 
que simul consulares exercitus Populo Romano, 
Varum, tresque cum eo legiones, etiam Caesari 
abstulerunt: nec impune C. Marius in Italia, divus 
Julius in Gallia, Drusus ac Nero.et Germanicus in 
suis eos sedibus perculerunt. Mox ingentes C. 
Caesaris minae in ludibrium versae. Inde otium, 
donec occasione discordiae nostjae et civilium armo- 
mm, cxpugnatis ^ legionum hibemis, etiam Gallias 
affectavere: ac rursus pulsi, inde proxirais temporibus 
triumphati magis quam victi sunt. 

XXXVin. Nunc de Suevis dicendum est, quorum 
nonuna, utChattorum Tencterorumve, gens : majorem 
cnim Germaniae partem obtinent, propriis adhuc 
nationibus nominibusque discreti, quanquam in com- 
mune Suevi vocentur. Insigne gentis obliquare 
crinem nodoquc substringere : sic Suevi a ceteris 
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Germanis, sic Suevonim ingenui a serviS separantur 
in aJiis gentibus, seu cognatione aliqua Sucvorum, 
seu quod saepe accidit, imitatione, rarum et inlra 
juventae spatium ; apud Suevos, usque ad canitiem, 
horrentem capillum retro sequuntur, ac saepe in ipso solo 
verlice religant. Principes et ornatiorem habent : ea 
cura formae, sed innoxiae : neque enim ut ament 
amenturve ; in altitudinem quandam et terrorem, 
adituri bella, compti, ut hostium oculis, ornantur. 

XXXIX. Vetustissimos se nobiHssimosque Suevo 
rum Semnones memorant. Fides antiquitatis religionc 
^ * firmatur. Stato tempore in silvam auguriis patrum et 
prisca formidine sacram, omnes ejusdem sanguinis 

•populi legatioilibus coeunt, caesoque publice homine 
celebrant barbari ritus horrenda primordia. Est et 
alia lucQ reverentia. Nemo nisi vinculo ligatus ingre- 
ditur, ut minor et potestatem numinis prae se ferens, 
Si forte prolapsus est, attoUi et insurgere haud 
licitum : per humum evolvuntur : eoque omnis super- 
stitio respicit, tanquam inde initia gentis, ibi regnator 
omnium deus, cetera subjecta atque parentia. Adjicit 
auctoritatem fortuna Semnonum : centum pagis habi- 
tantur; magnoque corpore efficitur, ut se Suevorum 
caput credant. 

XL. Gontra Langobardos paucitas nobilitat: phi- 
rimis ac valentissimis nationibus cincti, non per 
obsequium, sed proeliis et periclitando tuti sunt. 
Reudigni deinde et Aviones et Anglii et Varini et 
Eudoses et Suardones et Nuithones fluminibus aut 
silvis muniuntur: nec quidquam notabile,in singulis, 
nisi quod in commune Nerthum, id est Terram 
matrem colunt, eamque intervenire rebus hominum, 

/ nvehi populis arbitranlur. Est in insula Oceani 
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j' castHtn nemus, dicatumque in eo vehiculum, vcste 

contectum * attingere uni sacerdoti concessum. Is 

' adesse penetrali deam intelligit, vectamque bubus 

feminis multa cum veneratione prosequitur. Laeti 

♦tunc dies, festa loca, quaecumque adventu hos- 

/ pitioque dignatur. Non bella ineunt, non arma 

sumunt; clausum omne ferrum: pax et quics tunc 

/ tantum nota, timc tantum amata, donec idem sacerdos 

satiatam conversatione mortalium deam templo reddat. 

Mox vehiculum et vestes, et, si credere velis, numen 

ipsum secreto lacu abluitur. Servi ministrant, quos 

statim idem lacus haurit ; arcanus hinc terror sancta- 

que ignorantia, quid sit illud, quod tantum perituri 

• vident. »^HA.^t/r-vvv^ iiiAAM^ 

XLI. Et haec quidem pars Suevorum in secretiora 

. Gcrmaniae porrigitur. Propior, ut quo modo paulo 

\ ante Rhenum, sic nunc Danubium sequar, Hermun- 

/ durorum civitas, fida Romanis, eoque solis Ger- 

/ / manorum non in ripa commercium, sed penitus, 

atque in splendidissima Rhaetiae provinciae colonia. 

Passim et ^sine custode transeunt : et, cum ceteris 

gentibus arma modo castraque nostra ostendamus, his 

domos villasque patefecimus non concupiscentibus. 

In Hermunduris Albis oritur, flumen inclitum ct 

- notum olim ; nunc tantum auditur.' 

XLn. Juxta Hermundtiros Narisci, ac deinde Mar- 
comanni et Quadi agunt. Praecipua Marcomannorum 
gloria viresque, atque ipsa etiam sedes, pulsis olim 
Boiis, virtute parta. Nec Narisci Quadive degene- 
rant. Eaque Germaniae velut frons est, quatenus 
Danubio peragitur. Marcomannis Quadisque usque 
ad nostram memoriam reges manserunt ex gente 
psonjm, nobile Marobodui et Tudri genus : jam el 
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externos patiuntur. Sed vis et potentia regibus e% 
auctoritate Romana : raro armis nostris, saepius 
pecunia juvantur, nec minus ralent. 

XTjITT. Retro Marsigni, Gothini, Osi, Burii, terga 
Marcomannorum Quadorumque claudunt : e quibus 
Marsigni et Burii sermone cultuque Suevos referunt 
Gothinos Gallica, Osbs Pannonica lingua coarguit non 
esse Germanos, et quod tributa patiuntur. Partem 
tributorum Sarmatae, partem Quadi, ut alienigenis, 
imponunt. Gothini, quo magis pudeat, et ferrum 
eflfodiunt. Omnesque hi populi pauca campestrium, 
ceterum saltus et vertices montium jugumque inse- 
derunt. Dirimit enim scinditque Sueviam continuum 
montium jugum, ultra quod plurimae gentes agunt : 
ex quibus latissime patet Lygiorum nomen in plures 
civitates diffusum. Yalentissimas nominasse sufficiet, 
Arios, Helveconas, Manimos, Elysios, Naharvalos 
Apud Naharvalos antiquae religionis lucus ostenditur. 
Praesidet sacerdos muliebri ornatu: sed deos, inter- 
pretatione Romana, Castorem Pollucemque memo- 
rant: ea vis numini ; nomen Alcis. NuUa simulacra, 
nullum peregrinae superstitionis vestigium : ut fra- 
tres tamen, ut juvenes, venerantur. Ceterum Arii 
super vircs, quibus enumeratos paulo ante popu- 
los antecedunt, truces, insitae feritati arte ac ten? 
pore lenocinantur. Nigra scuta, tincta corpora : 
atras ad proelia noctes legunt : ipsaque formidine 
atque umbra feralis exercitus terrorem inferunt, nullo 
hostium sustinente novum ac velut infemimi aspcc- 
tum : nam primi in omnibus proeliis oculi vincuntur. 
Trans Lygios Gothones regnantur, paulo jam adduc- 
tius, quam ceterae Germanorum gentes, nondum 
lamen supra libertatem. Protinus deindc ab Oceano 
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Rugii et Lemovii * omniumque harum> gentium in- 
signe, rotunda scuta, breves gladii, et erga reges 

obsequium. ^Vv^^ 

XLIV. Suionum mnc civitates, ipso in Oceano, 
praeter viros armaque classibus valent : forma navium 
eo differt, quod utrimque prora paratam semper ap- 
pulsui frontem agit: necveUsministrantur,necremos 
in ordinem lateribus adjungunt. Solutum, ut in qui- 
ousdam fluminum, et mutabile, ut res poscit, hinc vel 
iUinc remigium. Est apud illos et opibus honos ; 
eoque unus imperitat, nullis jam exceptionibus, non 
precario jure parendi. Nec arma, ut apud ceteros 
Germanos, in promiscuo, sed clausa sub custode et 
quidem servo : quia subitos hostium incursus prohibet 
Oceanus, otiosa porro armatorum manus facile las 
civiunt : enimvero neque nobilem neque ingenuum 
ne libertinum quidem, armis praeponere regia utilitas 
est. 

XLV. Trans Suionas aliud mare, pigrum ac prope 

immotum, quo cingi cludique terrarum orbem hinc 

fides, quod extremus cadentis jam solis fulgor in 

ortus edurat adeo clarus, ut sidera hebetet.j sonum 

insuper audiri, formasque deorum et radios capitis 

aspici persuasio adjicit. lUuc usque, et fama vera, 

tantum natura. Ergo jam dextro Suevici maris littore 

Aestyorum gentes alluuntur : quibus ritus habitusque 

Suevorum ; lingua Britannicae propior. Matrem 

deum venerantur : insigne superstitionis, formas 

aprorum gestant ; id pro armis omnique tutela : 

securum deae cultorem etiam inter hostes praestat. 

Rarus ferri, frequens fustium usus. Frumenta 

ceterosque fructus patientius, quam pro solita Ger- 

manorum inertia, laborant. Sed et mare scrutantur 
3 
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ac soli oranium succinum, quod ipsi glesum vocanl. 
inter vada atque in ipso littore legunt. Nec, quae 
natura quaeve ratio gignat, ut barbaris, quaesitum 
compertumve. Diu quin etiam inter cetera ejec- 
tamenta maris jacebat, donec luxur5a nostra dedit 
nomen : ipsis in nuUo usu : rude legitur, informe 
perfertur, pretiumque mirantes accipiunt. Succum 
tamen arborum esse intelligas, quia terrena quaedam** 
atque etiam volucria animalia plerumque interlucent, 
quae implicata humore, mox, durescente materia, clu- 
duntur. Fecundiora igitur nemora lucosque, sicut 
Orientis secretis, ubi thura balsamaque sudantur, ita. 
Occidentis insuKs terrisque inesse, crediderim ; quae 
vicini solis r^diis expressa atque liquentia in proxi- 
mum mare labuntur, ac vi tempestatum in adversa 
littora exundant. Si naturam succini admoto igne 
tentes, in modum taedae accenditur, alitque flammanr 
pinguem et olentem: mox ut in picem resinamve 
lentescit. Suionibus Sitonum gentes continuantur. 
Cetera similes, uno differunt, quod femina domina- 
tur : in tantum non modo a libertate, sed etiam a 
servitute degenerant. 

XLVI. Hic Sueviae finis. Peucinoruru Vene 
doruiiique et Fennorum nationes Germanis an Sarma 
tis ascribam, dubito: quanquam Peucini, quos quidam 
Bastamas vocant, sermone, cultu, sede ac domiciHis, 
ut Germani, agunt. Sordes omnium ac torpor pro- 
cerum : connubiis mixtis, nonnihil in Sarmatarum 
habitum foedantur Venedi multum ex moribus 
traxcruut. Nam quidquid inter Peucinos Fennosque 
silvarum ac montium erigitur, latrociniis pererrant. 
Hi tamen inter Germanos potius referuntur, quia et 
domos figunt et scuta gestant et pedum usu ac 
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pemicitate gaudent ; quae orania diversa/ Sarmatis 
sunt, in plaustro equoque viventibus. Fennis mira 
feritas, foeda paupertas : non arma, non equi, non 
penates : victui herba, vestitui pelles, cubile humus : 
sola in sagittis spes, quas, inopia ferri, ossibus 
asperant. Idemque venatus viros pariter ac feminas 
aht. Passim enim comitantur, partemque praedae 
petunt. Nec aliud infantibus ferarum imbriumque 
sufFugium, quam ut in aliquo ramorum nexu contegan- 
tur : huc redeunt juvenes, hoc senum receptaculum. 
Sed beatius arbitrantur, quam ingemere agris, illa- 
borare domibus, suas alienasque fortunas spe metuque 
versare. Securi adversus homines, securi adversus 
deos, rem difficillimam assecuti sunt, ut illis ne votc 
quidem opus esset. Cetera jam fabulosa : Hellusios 
et Oxionas ora hominum vultusque, corpora atque 
artus ferarum, gerere : quod ego, ut incompertum, in 
medium relinquam. ^j 
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CN. JULIl AGRICOLAE 

VITA. 



BREVIARIUM. 

Cap. 1. Scribendi clarorum virorum vitam mos antiquus, 2. sub 
malis principibus periculosus, 3. sub Trajano in honorem 
Agricolae repetitus a Tacito, qui non eloquentiam, at pietatem 
poUicetur. 4. Agricolae stirps, educatio, studia. 5. Positis 
in Britannia primis castrorum rudimentis, 6. uxorem ducit: 
fit quaestor, tribunus, praetor: recognoscendis templorum 
donis praefedtus. 7. Othoniano bello matrem partemque 
patrimonii amittit. 8. In VeBpasiani partes transgressus, 
legioni vicesimae in Britannia praepositus, alienae famae 
cura promovet suam. 9. Redux inter patricios ascitus Aqui- 
taniam regit. Consul factus Tacito filiam despondet. Bri- 
tanniae praeficitur. 

10. Britanniae descriptio. Thule cognita: mare pigrum. 11. 
Britannorum origo, habitus, sacra, sermo, mores, 12. militia, 
regimen, rarus conventus : coeliun, solum, metaUa, margarita. 
13. Victae gentis ingeninm. Caesarum in Britanniam expe- 
ditiones. 14. Consularium legatorum res gestae. 15. Bri- 
tanniae rebellio, 16. Boadicea duce coepta, a Suet. Paullino 
compressa. Huic succedunt ignavi. 17. Rem restituunt 
Petilius Cerialis et Julius Frantinus ; hic Silures, ille Brigan- 
tes vincit ; 18. Agricola Ordovices et Monam. Totam 
provinciaiD pacat, et 19, 20. moderatione, prudentia, abstinen« 
tia, aequitate in obsequio rctinet 21. animosque artibus e1 
voluptatibus moUit. 
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S2, 23. Nova expeditio novas gentes aperit, quae praesidio 
firmantur. Agricolae candor in communicanda -gloria. 24. 
Consilium de occupanda Hibernia. 25 — 27. Civitates trans 
Bodotriam sitae ezplorantur. Caledonii, Romanos aggressi, 
consilio ductuque Agricolae pulsi, sacrificiis conspirationem 
civitatum sanciunt. 28. Usipiorum cohors miro casu Bri- 
tanniam circumvecta. Agricolae filius obit. 29. Bellum 
Britanni reparant Calgaco duce, cujus 30 — 32. oratio ad suos. 
33, 34. Romanos quoque hortatur Agricola. 35 — 37. Atrox 
et cruentum proelium. 38. Penes Romanos victoria. Agri- 
cola Britanniam circumvehi praecipit. 

39. Domitianus, fronte laetus, pectore anxius, nuntium victoriae 
excipit. 40. Honores tamen Agricolae decemi jubet, condito 
odio, donec provincia decedat Agricola. Is redux modeste 
agit. 41. Periculum ab accusatoribus et laudatoribus. 42. 
Excusat se, ne provinciam sortiatur proconsul. 43. Obit non 
• sine veneni suspicione, a Domitiano dati. 44. Ejus aetas, 
habitus, honores, opes. 45. Mortis opportunitas ante Domi- 
tiani atrocitates. 46. Questus auctoris et ex virtute solatia. 
Fama Agricolae ad posteros transmissa. 

I. Clarorum virorum facta moresque posteris 
tradere, antiquitus usitatum, ne nostris quidem tem- 
poribus quanquam incuriosa suorum aetas omisit, 
quotiens magna aliqua ac nobilis virtus vicit ac super- 
gressa est vitium parvis magnisque civitatibus com- 
mune, ignorantiam recli et invidiam. Sed apud 
pricres, ut agere digna memoratu pronum magisque in 
aperto erat, ita celeberrimus quisque ingenio ad pro- 
dendam virtutis memoriam, sine gratia aut ambitione, 
bonae tantum conscientiae pretio ducebatur. Ac pleri- 
que suam ipsi vitam narrare fiduciam potius monim, 
quam arrogantiam arbitrati sunt : nec id Rutilio et 
Scauro citra fidem aut obtrectationi fuit : adeo virtu 
tes iisdem temporibus optime aestimantur, quibus 
facillime gignuntur. At nunc narraturo mihi vitam 
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defuiicti hominis, venia opus fuit : quam non petissera 
incursaturUs tam saeva et infesta virtutibus lempora 

IT. Legimus, cum Aruleno Rustico Paetus Thrasea, 
Herennio Senecioni Priscus Helvidius laudati essent, 
capitale fuisse : neque in ipsos modo auctores, sed 
in hbros quoque eorum saevitum, delegato triumvir.B. 
ministerio, ut monumenta clarissimorum ingeniorum 
in comitio ac foro urerentur. Scilicet illo igne vocem 
populi Romani et libertatem senatus et conscientiam 
generis humani aboleri arbitrabantur, expulsis insuper 
sapientiae professoribus atque omni bona arte in 
exiHum acta, ne quid usquam honestum occurreret. 
Dedimus profecto grande patientiae documentum : et 
sicut vetus aetas vidit, quid ultimum in libertate esset, 
ita nos, quid in servitute, adempto per inquisitiones et 
loquendi audiendiquc commercio. Memoriam quoque 
ipsam cum voce perdidissemus, si tam in nostra potes- 
tate esset obHvisci, quam tacere. 

ni. Nunc demum redit animus : et quanquara 
primo statim beati^simi saeculi ortu Nerva Caesar res 
ohm dissociabiles miscuerit, principatum ac Uberta- 
tem, augeatque quotidie fehcitatem imperii Nerva 
Trajanus, nec spem modo ac votum securitas publica, 
sed if)sius voti fiduciam ac robur assumpserit ; natura 
tamen infirmitatis humanae tardiora sunt remedia, 
quam mala ; et, ut corpora nostra lente augescunt, cito 
exstinguuntur, sic ingenia studlaque oppresseris faci- 
Hus, quam . revocayeris. Subit quippe etiam ipsius 
inertiae dulcedo: et invisa primo desidia postremo 
amatur. Quid, si per quindecim annos, grande mor- 
laHs aevi spatium, multi fortuitis casibus promptissi- 
mus quisque saevitia principis interciderunt ? Pauci, 
et, ut ita dixerim, non modo aHorum, sed etiam nostri 
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Bupcrstites sumus, exemptis e media vita tot annis, 
quibus juvenes ad senectutem, senes prope ad ipsos 
exactae aetatis terminos per silentium venimus. Non 
tamen pigebit vel incondita ac rudi voce memoriam 
prioris servitutis ac testimonium praesentium bonorum 
composuisse. Hic interim liber honori Agricolae 
Boceri mei destinatus, professione pietatis aut laudatus 
erit aut cxcusatus. 

IV. Cnaeus Julius Agricola, veteri et illustrt 
Forojulicnsium colonia ortus, utrumque avum pro- 
curatorem Caesarum habuit : quae equestris nobilitas. 
cst. Pater Julius Graecinus, senatorii ordinis, studio 
eloquentiae sapientiaeque notus, iisque ipsis virtutibua 
iram Caii Caesaris meritus : namque M. Silanura accu* 
sare jussus et, quia abnuerat, interfectus est. . Mater 
Julia Procilla fuit, rarae castitatis : in hujus sinu in- 
dulgentiaque educatus, per omnem honestarum artium 
cultum pueritiam adolescentiamque transegit. Arce- 
bat eum ab illecebris peccantium, praeter ipsius bo- 
nam integramque naturam, quod statim parvulus sedem 
ac magistram studiorum Massiliam habuit, locum 
Graeca comitate et provinciali parsimonia mistum 
ac bcnc compositum. Memoria teneo solitum ipsum 
naiTare, se in prima juventa studium philosophiae 
acrius, ultra quam concessum Romano ac senatori, 
liausisse, ni prudentia matris incensum ac flagrantem 
animum coercuisset. Scilicet sublime et erectum 
ingenium pulchritudinem ac speciem excelsae mag 
nacque gloriae vehementius, quam caute, appetebat : 
mox mitigavit ratio et aetas : retinuitque, quod est 
difficillimum, ex sapientia modum. 

V. Prima castrorum rudimenla in Britannia Sue 
tonio PauUino, diligeuti ac moderato duci, approbavit 
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electus, quem contubernio aestimaret. Nec Agricola 
licenter more juvenum, qui militiam in lasciviam ver- 
tunt, neque segniter ad voluptates et commeatus 
titulum tribunatus et inscitiam retulit: sed noscerc 
provinciam, nosci exercitui, discere a pentis, sequi 
optimos, nihil appetere jactalione, nihil ob formidinem 
recusare, simulque et anxius et intentus agere. Non 
sane alias exercitatior magisque in ambiguo Britannia 
fuit : trucidati veterani,^ incensae coloniae, intercepti 
exercitus ;- tum de salute, mox de victoria, certavere. 
Quae cuncta, etsi consiliis ductuque alterius agcban- 
tur ac sunrnia rerum et recuperatae provinciae gloria 
in ducem cessit, artem et usum et stimulos addidcrc 
juveni; intravitque animum militaris gloriae cupido 
ingrata temporibus, quibus sinistra erga eminentes 
interpretatio, nec minus periculum ex magna fama, 
quam ex mala. 

VI. Hinc ad capessendos magistratus in urbem 
digressus, Domitiam Decidianam, splendidis natalibus 
ortam, sibi junxit ; idque matrimonium ad majora 
nitenti decus ac robur fuit ; vixeruntque mira con- 
cordia, per mutuam caritatem et invicem se ante- 
ponendo : nisi quod in bona uxore tanto major laus, J 
quanto in mala plus. culpae est. Sors quaesturae 
provinciam Asiam, proconsulem Salvium Titianum 
dedit: quorum neutro corruptus est; quanquam et 
provincia dives ac parata peccantibus, et proconsul in 
^omnem aviditatem pronus, quantalibet facilitate re- 
dempturus esset mutuam dissunulationem mali. Auc- 
tus est ibi filia, in subsidium simul et solatium : nam 
iilium ante sublatum brevi amisit. Mox inter quaes- 
turam ac tribunatum plebis atque etiam ipsum tri- 
bunatus annum quiete et otio transiit, gnarus sub 
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Nerone lemporum, quibus inerlia pro sapientia fuit 
Idem praeturae tenor et silentium ; nec enim jurisdic- 
tio obvenerat : ludos et inania honoris medio rationis 
atque abundantiae duxit, uti longe a luxuria, ita famae 
propior. Tum electus a Galba ad dona templorum 
recognoscenda, diligentissima conquisitione fecit, ne 
cujus alterius sac^legium respubljca, quam Nqronis 
sensisset. 

VII. Sequens akraw gravi vulnere animum domum- 
que ejus afflixit: nam classis Othoniana, hcenter vaga, 
dum Intemehos (Liguriae pars est) hostihtei: popula- 
tur, matrem Agricoiae in praediis suis interfecit : 
praediaque ipsa et magnam patrimonii partem diripuit, 
quae causa caedis fuerat. Igitur ad.solemnia pietatis 
profectus Agricola, nuntio affectati a Vespasiano 
imperii deprehensus ac statim in partes transgressus 

^ ' ' est. Initia principatus ac statum urbis Mucianus 

regebat, juvene admodum-Domitiano et ex paterna 
fortuna tantum hcentiam usurpante. Is missum ad ^ 
delectus ageridos Agricolam integreque ac strenue 
versatum, vicesimae legioni, tarde ad sacramentum 
transgressae, praeposuit, ubi decessor seditiose agere 
narrabatur : quippe legatis quoone consularibus nimia 
ac formidolosa erat. Nec legatus praetorius ad cohi- 
bendum potens, incertum, suo an mihtum ingenio : ita 
successor simul et ultor electus, rarissima moderalione 
> C maluit videri invenisse bonos, quam fecisse. 

\^ , ^ VIII. Praeerat tunc Britanniae Veitius Bolanus 

placidius, quam feroci provincia dignum esl : tem- 
peravit Agricola vim suam ardoremque compescuit, ne 
incresceret ; peritus obsequi eruditusque utiha hones- 
tis miscere. Brevi deinde Britannia consularem 
Petihum Cerialem accepit. Habuerunt virtutes spa- 
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tium exemplorum. Sed primo Cerialis labores modo 
et discrimina, mox et gloriam communicabal : saepe 
parli exercitus in experimentum, aliquando majoribus 
copiis ex eventu praetecit: nec Agricola unquam in 
stfam famam gestis exsultavit ; ad auctorem et ducem, 
ut minister, fortunam referebat : ita virtute in obse- 
quendo, verecundia in praedicando, extra invidiam, 
nec extra gloriam erat. 

IX. Revertentem ab legatione legionis divus Ves- 
pasianus inter patricios ascivit, ac deinde provinciae 
Aquitaniae praeposuit, splendidae in primis dignitatis 
administratione ac spe consulatus, cui destinarat. 
Credunt plerique militaribus ingeniis subtilitatem 
deesse, quia castrensis jurisdictio secura et obtusior 
ac plura manu agens calliditatem fori non exerceat. 
Agricola naturali prudentia, quamvis inter togatos, 
facile justeque agebat. Jam vero tempora curarum 
remissionumque divisa : ubi conventus ac judicia pos- 
cerent, gravis, intentus, severus, et saepius miseri- 
cors ; ubi ofiicio satisfactum, nulla ultra potesta- 
tis persona : tristitiam et arrogantiam et avaritiam 
exuerat : nec illi, quod est rarissimum, aut facilitas 
auctoritatem aut severitas amorem deminuit. Integri- 
iatem atque abstinentiam in tanto viro referre, injuria 
virtutum fuerit. Ne famam quidem, cui etiam saepe 
boni indulgent, ostentanda virtute, aut per artem 
quaesivit: procul ab aemulatione adversus coUegas, 
procul a contentione adversus procuratores, et vincere 
sglorium, et atteri sordidum arbitrabatur. Minus 
triennium in ea legatione detentus ac statim ad spem 
consulatus revocatus est, comitante opinione Britan- 
niam ei provinciam dari nullis in hoc suis sermonibus 
sed quia par videbatur. Haud semper errat fama 
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aliquando ct elegit. Consul egregiae tum spei filiam 

juveni mihi despondit ac post Consulatum coUocavIt. 

et statim Britanniae praepositus est, adjecto pontifica* 

tus sacerdotio. , 

X. Britanniae situm populosque, multis scriptoribus 

memoraios' non in comparationem curae ingeniive ^^ 
^ referam ; sed quia lum primum perdomita est. Ita "A^ - 
; quae priores nondum comperta eloquentia per- ^ , ^ 

coluere, rerum fide tradentur. • Britannia, insularum 

quas Roraana notitia complectitur, maxima, spatio ac 



>^ coelo in orientem Germaniae, in occidentem -His- 

N^ paniae obtenditur: Gallis in meridiem etiam inspici- 

^ tur: septemtrionalia ejus, nuUis contra terris, vasto 

\ atque aperto mari pulsantur. \ Formam totius Britan- 

^^ niae Livius veterum,- Fabius Rusticus recentium 

\ eloquentissimi auctores, oblongae scutulae vel bipenni 

^f ; assimulavere : et est ea facies citra Calcdoniam, unde 

Gi^n universum fama est transgressa :. Fcd immensuni 

^ j \^^t enorme spatium procurrentium extremo jam littcre 

\j^^ terraruni, velut in cuneum tenuatur. • Hanc oram 

y^y novissimi maris'tunc priraum Romana classis cir- 

cumvecta insulam esse Britanniam affirmavit, ac 

simul incognitas ad id tempus insulas, quas Orcadas 

vocant, invenit domuitque. i Dispecta est et Thule, 

namhactenus jussum^et hiems appetebat ; sed mare 

pigrum et grave remigantibus ; perhibent ne ventis 

quidem perinde attblli: credo, quod rariores terrae 

montesque, causa ac materia tempestatum, et profunda 

moles continui maris tardius impellitur. Naturam 

Oceani atque aestus neque quaerere hujus operis est, 

ac multi retulere ; unum addiderim : nusquam latius 

dominari mare, multum fluminum huc atque illuc 

fcrre, nec littore tenus accrescere aut resorberi, sed 

' \ * * * 'V 
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influere penitus atque ambire, et jugis ettam atqu« 
montibus inseri velut in suo. 

XI. Ceterum Britanniam qui mortales initio colue 
rint, indigenae an advecti, ut inter barbaros, parum 
compertum. Habitus corporum varii : atque ex ec 
argunienta; namque rutilae Caledoniam habitantium 
comae, magni artus, Germanicam origincm asseve- 
rant Silurum colorati vultus et torti plerumque 
crines et posita contra Hispania Iberos veteres 
trajecisse easque sedes occupasse fidem faciunt. 
Proximi Gallis et similcs sunt ; seu durante originis 
vi, seu, procurrentibus in diversa terris, positio coeli 
corporibus habitum dedit : in universum tamen aesti- 
manti, Gallos vidinam insulam occupasse credibik 
est. Eorum sacra deprehendas superstitionum per- 
suasione : serrao haud multum diversus ; in depos- 
cendis periculis eadem audacia et, ubi advenere, in 
detrectandis eadem formido. PIus tamen ferociae 
Britanni praeferunt, ut quos nondum longa pax emol- 
lierit: nam Gallos quoque in bellis floruisse acce- 
pimus : mox segnitia cum otio intravit, amissa virtute 
pariter ac libertate ; quod Britannorum olim victis 
evenit : ceteri manent, quales Galli fuerunt. 

XII. In pedite robur : quaedam nationes et curru 
proeliantur : honestior auriga, clientes propugnant. 
Olira regibus parebant, nunc per principes factionibus 
et studiis trahuntur : nec aliud adversus validissimas 
gentes pro nobis utilius, quam quod in commune non 
consulunt. Rarus duabus tribusve civitatibus ad pro- 
pulsandum commune periculum conventus : ita, dum 
Bmguli pugnant, universi vincuntur. Coelum crebris 
imbribus ac nebulis foedum : asperitas frigorum 
abest. Dierum spatia ultra nostri orbis mensuram, 
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et nox clara et extrema Britanniae parte brevis, ut 

finem atque initium lucis exiguo discrimine internosH 

cas. Quod si nubes non officiant, aspici per noctem 

jiolis fulgorem, nec occidere et exsurgere, sed transire 

affirmant. Scilicet extrema et plana terrarum, humili 

umbra, non erigunt tenebras, infraque coelum et 

sidera iiox cadit. Solum, praeter oleam vitemque et 

cetera calidioribus terris oriri sueta, patiens frugum, 

j fecundum Tarde mitescunt, cito proven'unt : eadem 

Y utriusque rei causa, multus humor terrarum coelique 

^ y Fert Britannia aurum et argentum et alia metalla, pre- 

i^ tium victoriae: gignit et Oceanus margarita, sed 

\ subfusca ac livenlia. Quidam artem abesse legenti- 
bus arbitrantur : nam inBubro mari viva ac spirantia 
saxis avelli, in Britannia, prout expulsa sint, colligi : 
ego facilius crediderim naturam margaritis deesse, 
quam nobis avaritiam. 

XIII. Ipsi Britanni delectum ac tributa et injuncta 

^ imperii munera impigre obeunt, si injuriae absint: has 
aegre tolerant, jam domiti ut pareant, nondum ut 

. ^ serviant. Igitur primus omnium Romanorum divus 
Julius cum exercitu Britanniam ingressus, quanquam 

^ . prospera pugna terruerit incolas ac littore potitus sit, 
potest videri ostendisse posteris, non tradidisse. Mox 
l>ella civilia et in rempublicam versa principum atma, 
ac longa oblivio Britanniae etiam in pace. "TConsilium 
.'d divus Augustus vocabat, Tiberius praeceptum. 
Agitasse C. Caesarem de intranda Britannia satis 
constat, ni velox ingenio, mobilis poenitentiae, et 
ingentes adversus" Germaniam conatus fruslra fuissent. 
Divus Claudius auctor operis,' transvectis legionibui 
auxiliisque et assumpto in partem rerum Vespasiane : 
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quod initium venturae mox ftrtunae fuit : domitae 
gentes, capti reges, et monstratus fatis Vespasianus. 

XIV. Consularium primus Aulus Plautius prae- 
positus, ac subinde Ostorius Scapula, uterque bello 
egregius : redactaque paulatim in formam provinciae 
proxima pars Britanniae : addita insuper veteranorum 
colonia : quaedam civitates Cogiduno regi donatae (is 
id nostram usque memoriam fidissimus mansit) ut 
vetere ac jam pridem recepla populi Romani con- 
suetudine, haberet instrumenta servitutis et reges. 
Mox Didius Gallus paria a ^xioribus conlinuit, paucis 
admodum castellis in ulteriora promotis, per quae 
fama *aucti officii quaereretur. Didium Veranius 
excepit, isque intra annum exslinctus est. Sue- 
tonius hinc Paullinus biennio prosperas res habuit, 
subactis malionibus firmatisque praesidiis : quorum 
fiducia Monam insulam, ut vires rebellibus ministran- 
tem, aggressus, terga occasioni patefecit. 

XV. Namque absentia legali remoto metu, Britanni 
agitare inter se mala servitutis, conferre injurias -et 
interpretando accendere : nihil profici patientia, nisi ut 
graviora, tanquam ex facili toleraniibus, imperentur : 
singulos sibi olim reges fuisse, nunc binos imponi : e 
quibus legatus in sanguinem, procurator. in bona 
saeviret. Aeque discordiam praepositoruhi, aeqite 
concordiam, subjectis exitiosam : altcrius manus cen- 
turiones, alterius servos vim et contumehas miscere. 
Nihil jam cupiditati, nihil libidini exceptum : in 
proelio fortiorem esse, qui spoliet; nunc ab ignavis 
ple.rumque et imbeUibus eripi domos, abstrahi liberos, 
injungi delectus, tanquam mpri tahtum pro patria 
npscientibus : quantulum enim transisse militum, si 
Bcse Britanni numerent ? sic Germanias excussisse 
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jugum : et fluDiine, non Oceano, defendi : sibi pa- 
triam, conjuges, parentes, illis araritiam et luxuriam 
causas belli esse. Recessuros, ut divus Julius 
recessisset, modo virtutes majorum suorum aemula- 
rentur. Neve proelii unius aut alterius eventu paves- 
cerent : plus impetus, majorem constantiam, peiies 
raiseros esse. Jam Britannorum etiam deos misereri, 
qui Romanum ducem absentem, qui relegatum in alia 
insula exercitum detinerent : jam ipsos, quod difficilli- 
^Tium fuerit, deliberare : porro in ejusmodi consiliis 
,periculosius esse deprehendi, quam audere. 
i^ XVI. His atque talibus invicem instincti, Boudicea, 
v^ genfris regii femina, duce (neque enim sexum in 
eriis discemunt) sumpsere universi bellum : ac 
iy|j5arsos per castella milites consectati, expugnatis 
yj praesidiis, ipsam coloniam invasere, ut sedem servi- 
tutis : nec ullum in barbaris saevitiae genus omisit 
ira et victoria. Quod nisi Paullinus, cognito provin- 
ciae motu, propere subvenisset, amissa Britannia 
foret : quam unius proelii fortuna veteri paticnliae 
restituit, tenentibus arma plerisque, quos conscientia 
defectionis et propius ez legato timor agitabat, ne, 
quanquam egregius cetera, arroganter in deditos et, ut 
suae quoque injunae ultor, durius consuleret. -^Missus 
igitur Petronius Turpilianus, tanquam exorabilior : et 
delictis hostium novus, eoque poenitentiae mitior, com- 
positis prioribus, nihil ultra ausus, Trebellio Maximo 
provinciam tradidit. Trebellius segnior, et nullis cas- 
trorum experimentis, comitate quadam curandi provin- 
cianl tenuit. Didicere jam barbari quoque ignoscere 
vitiis blandientibus : et interventus civilium armoruin 
praebuit justam segnitiae excusationem : sed discordia 
iaboratum, cum assuetus expeditionibus miles otio 
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lasciviret. Trebellius fuga ac latebris vitata exerci 
tus ira, indecorus atque humilis, precario mox 
praefuit : ac velut pacti, exercitus licentiam, dux 
salutem ; et seditio sine sanguina stelit. Nec Vettius 
Bolanus, mahentibus adhuc civilibus bellis, agitavit 
Britanniam disciplina : eadem inertia erga hostes, 
similis petulantia castrorum : nisi quod innocens 
Bolanus et nullis delictis invisus, caritatem paraverat 
loco auctoritatis. 

XVII. Sed, ubi cum cetero orbe Vespasianus et 
Britanniami recuperavit, magni duces, egregii exerci- 
tus, minuta hostium spes. Et terrorem statim intulit 
Petilius Cerialis, Brigantum civitatem, quae nume- 
rosissima provinciae totius perhibetur, aggressus. 
Muha proeha, et ahquando non incruenta ' magnam- 
que Briganlum partem aut victoria amplexus est aut 
bello. Et, cum Cerialis quidem alterius successoris 
curam famamque obruisset, sustinuit quoque molem 
Juhus Frontinus, vir magnus quantum licebat, vaU 
damque et pugnacem Silurum gentcm armis subegit, 
super virtutem hostium, loconim quoque difficuhates 
eluctatus. 

XVIII. Hunc Britanniae statum, h&s bellorum 
vices media jam aestate transgressus Agricola invenit, 
cum et milites, velut omissa expeditione, ad securita- 
tem, et hostes ad occasionem verterentur. Ordovicum 
civitas, haud multo ante adventum ejus, alam, in 
finibus suis agentem, prope universam obtriverat . 
eoque initio erecta provincia : et, quibus bellum 
volentibus erat, probare exemplum, ac recentis legati 
animum opperiri, cum Agricola, quanquam trans- 
vccta aestas, sparsi per provinciam numeri, praesumpta 
4pud militein iilius anni quies. tarda et contraria 
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bellum inchoaturo, et plerisque custodiri suspecta 

potius videbatur, ire obviam discrimini statuit: con 

tractisque legionum vexillis et modica auxiliorum 

manu, quia in aequum degredi Ordovices non aude- 

bant, ipse ante agmen, quo ceteris par animus simili 

periculo esset, erexit aciem : caesaque prope universa 

gente, non ignarus instandum famae, ac, prout prima 

cessissent, terrorem ceteris fore,Monam insulam, cujus 

possessione revocatum PauIIinum rebellione totius 

Britanniae supra memoravi, redigere in potestatem 

animo intendit. Sed, ut in dubiis consiliis, naves 

deerant : ratio et constantia ducis transvexit. De- 

'-positi^ omnibus sarcinis, lectissimos auxiliarium, 

jffiifmus no^ vada et patrius nandi- usus, quo simul 

, i sequ^/^t arma et equos regunt, ita repente inunisit, 

In uIa obstupefacti hostes, qui classem, qui naves, qui 

O . ittiare expectabant, nihil arduum aut invictum credi- 

\ ,, ' derint sic ad bellum venientibus. Ita petita pace ac 

'■■ dedita insula, clarus ac magnus haberi Agricola : 

' quippe cui ingredienti provinciam,- quod tempus alii 

per ostentationem aut officiorum ambitum transigunt, 

labor et periculum placuisset. Nec Agricola, pros- 

peritate rerum in vanitatem usus, expeditionem aut 

victoriam vocabat victos continuisse : ne laureatis qui- 

dem gesta prosecutus est : sed ipsa dissimulatione 

famae famam auxit, aestimantibus> quanta futuri spe 

tam magna tacuisset. 

XIX. Ceterum animorum provinciae prudens, 
simulque doctus per aliena experimenta parum pro- 
fici armis, si injuriae sequerentur, causas beUorum 
statuit excidere. A se suisque orsus, primum domum 
iruam coercuit; quod plcrisque haud minus arduum 
est, quam provinciam regcrc. Nihil per libertos 
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servosque publicae rei: noD studiis privatis nec ex 
commendatione aut precibus centurionum milites 
ascire, sed optimum quemque fidissimum putare : 
omnia scire, non omnia exsequi : parvis peccatis 
veniam, ihagnis severitatem commodare : nec poena 
semper, sed saepius poenitentia contentus esse : 
officiis et administrationibus potius non peccaturos 
praeponere, quam damnare, cum peccassent. Fru- 
menti et tributorum auctionem aequalitate munerum 
moUire, circumcisis, quae, in quaestum reperta, ipso 
tributo gravius tolerabantur : namque per ludibrium 
assidere clausis horreis et emere ultro frumenta, ac 
vendere pretio cogebantur : devortia itinerum et lon- 
ginquitas regionum indicebatur, ut civitates a proximis 
hibernis in remota et avia referrent, donec, quod 
omnibus in promptu erat, paucis lucrosum fieret. 

XX. Haec primo statim anno comprimendo, egre- 
giam famam paci circumdedit; quae vel incuria vel 
intolerantia priorum haud minus quam bellum time- 
^atur. Sed, ubi aestas advenit, contracto exercitu, 
multus in agmine laudare modestiam, disjectos coer 
cere : loca castris. ipse capere, aestuaria ac silvas ipse 
praetentare ; et nihil interim apud hostes quietum 
pati, quo minus subitis excursibus popularetur: atque, 
ubi satis terruerat, parcendo rursus irritamenta pacis 
ostentare. Quibus rebus multae civitates, quae in 
illum diem ex aequo egerant, datis obsidibus, iram 
posuere, et praesidiis castellisque circumdatae tanta 
ratione curaque, ut nuUa ante Britanniae nova pars 
illacessita transierit. 

XXI. Sequens hiems saluberrimis consiliis ab- 
Bumpta : namque, u"; homines dispersi ac rudes, eoquo 
in bella faciles, qu^.gti et otio per voluptates assues 
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-^cerent^ hortari privatim, adjuvare publice, ut templai 
fora, domus exstruerent, laudando promptos et cas- 
ligando segnes : ita honoris aemulatio pro necessitate 
oiat. Jam vero principum filios hberalibus artibus 
orudire, et -ingenia Britannorum studiis Gallorum 
anteferre, ut, qui modo linguam Romanam abnuebanl, 
eloquentiam concupiscerent. Inde etiam habitus nos- 
tri honor et frequens toga : paulatimque discessum ad 
delenimenta vitiorum, porticus et balnea et convi- 
viorum elegaixtiam : idque apud imperitos humanitas 
vocabatur, cum pars servitutis esset. ^ v^ ^n v c - C • 
rXXlI, T«rtius expeditionum annus novas gentes 
rapeiuit, vastatis usque ad Taum (aestuario nomeu 
est^ nationibus : qua formidine territi hostes quan- 
apkm confiictatum saevis tempestatibus exercitum 
\ 1 ./acessere non ausi ; ponendisque insuper castellis 
\ Vi spatium fuit. Annotabant periti non alium ducem 
\\; opportunitates locorura sapientius legisse : nullum ab 
Agricola positum castellum aut vi hostium expugna- 
tum aut pactione ac fuga desertum. Crebrae erup- 
tiones: nam adversus moras obsidionis annuis copiis 
finnabantur : ita intrepida ibi hiems, et sibi quisque 
praesidio, irritis hostibus eoque desperantibus, quia 
sohti plerumque damna aestatis hibernis eventibus 
pensare, tum aestatc atque hieme juxta pellebantur. 
Nec Agricola unquam per ahos gesta avidus inter- 
cepit : seu centurio seu praefectus, incorruptum facti 
testem habebat.* Apud quosdam acerbior in conviciis 
narrabatur ; ut erat comis bonis, adversus malos inju- 
cundus : ceterum ex iracundia nihii supererat ; secre- 
tum et silentium ejus non timeres : honestius putabat 
oiTendere, quam odisse. 

XXTII. Quarta aestas obtinendis, quae percurrerat. 
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msumpta : ac, si virtus exercituum et Romani nominia 
glpria pateretur, inventus in ipsa Britannia terminus. 
Nam Clola et Bodotria, diversi maris aestibus pei 
immensum revectae, angusto terrarum spatio dirimun- 
tur : quod tum praesidiis firmabatur : atque omnis 
propior sinus tenebatur, summotis velut in aliam 
insulam hostibus. 

XXIV. Quinto expeditionum anno, nave prima 

« 

transgressus, ignotas ad id tempus gentes crebria 
simul ac prosperis proeliis domuit: eamque partem 
Britanniae, quae Hiberniam aspicit, copiis instruxit 
in spem magis quam ob formidinem ; si quidem 
Hibernia, medio inter Britanniam atque Hispaniam 
sita et Gallico quoque mari opportuna, valentissimam 
imperii partem magnis invicem usibus miscuerit. 
Spatium ejus, si Britanniae comparetur, angustius, 
nostri maris insulas superat. Solum coelumque et 
ingenia cultusque hominum haud multum a Britannia 
differunt : in melius aditus portusque per commercia 
et negotiatores cogniti. Agricola expulsum seditione 
domestica unum ex regulis gentis exceperat ac specie 
amicitiae in occasionem retinebat. Saepe ex eo 
audivi, legione una et modicis auxiliis debellari obti-. 
nerique Hibemiam posse. Idque etiam adversus 
Britanniam profuturum, si Romana ubique arma, et 
yelut e conspectu libertas tolleretur. 

XXV. Ceterum aestate, qua sextum officii annum 
mchoabat, amplexus civitates trans Bodotriam sitas, 
quia motus universarum ultra gentium et infesta 
hostilis exercitus itinera timebantur, portus classe 
exploravit: quae, ab Agricola primum assumpta in 
Dartem virium, sequebatur egregia specie, cum simul 
terra. simul mari bellum impelleretur, ac saepe iisdem 
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castris pedes equesque et nauticus miles, mixti cppiis 
et laetitia, sua quisque facta, suos casus attollercnt : 
ac modo silvarimi ac montium profunda> modo tem- 
pestatum ac fluctuum adversa, hinc terra et hostis, 
hinc victus Oceanus militari jactantia compararen- 
lur. Britannos quoque, ut ex captivis audiebatur, 
visa classis obstupefaciebat, tanquam, s^erto maris 
3ui secreto, ultimum victis perfugium clauderetur. 
Ad manus et arma conversi Caledoniam incc/entes 
" populi, paratu magno, majore fama, uti mos est de 
ignotis, oppugnasse ultro, castella adorti, metum, ut 
provocantes, addiderant: regrediendumque citra Bodo- 
triam, et excedendum potius, quam pellerentur, specie 
prudentium ignavi admonebant : cum interim cognos- 
cit hostes pluribus agminibus irrupturos. Ac, ne 
' ' superante numero et peritia locorum circumiretur, 
diviso et ipse in tres partes exercitu incessit. 
1 XXVI. Quod ubi cognitum hosti, mutato repente 
c^ oonsilio, universi nonam legionem, ut maxime invali- 
^ ^^^ dam, nocte aggressi,* inter sonmum ac trepidationem 
\i T caesis vigilibus, irrupere. - Jamque in ipsis castns 
pugnabant, cum Agricola, iter hostium ab exploratori- 
bus^ edoctus et vestigiis insecutus, velocissimos equi- 
tum peditumque assultare tergis pugnantium jubet, 
mox ab universis adjici clamorem ; et propinqua luce 
fulsere signa* ita ancipiti malo territi Britanni : el 
Romanis redit animus, ac, securi pro salute, de gloria 
certabant. IJItro quin etiam erupere : et fuit atrox in 
ipsis portarum angustiis proelium, donec pulsi hos 
tes ; utroque exercitu certante, bis, ut tulisse openv 
illis, ne eguisse auxilio viderentur. Quod nisi palu- 

m 

des et silvae fugientes texissent, debellatum illa viC' 
toria foret 
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XXVII. Cujus conscientia ac fama ferox exerc lus, 
nihil virtuli suae invium : penetrandam Caledoniam, 
inveniendumque tandem Britanniae terminum con- 
tinuo proeliorum cursu, fremebant: atque illi modo 
cauti ac sapientes, prompti post cventum ac magnilo- 
qui erant. Iniquissima hacc bellorum conditio est: 
prospera omnes sibi vindicant, adversa uni imputan- 
tur. At Britanni non virtute, sed cccasione et arte 
ducis rati, nihil ex arrogantia remittere, quo minus 
juventutem armarent, conjuges ac liberos in ioca tuta 
transferrent, coetibus ac sacrificiis conspirationem 
civitatum sancirent: atque ita irritatis utrimque animis 
discessum. 

XXVIII. Eadem aestate cohors Usipiorum, per 
Germanias conscripta^ in Britanniam transmissa 
magnum ac memofabile facinus ausa est- Occiso 
centurione ac militibus, qui ad tradendam disciplinam 
immixti manipulis exemplum et rectores habebantur, 
tres liburnicas, adactis per vim gubematoribus, ascen- 
dere : et uno remigante, suspectis duobus eoque 
interfectis, nondum vulgato rumore ut miraculum 
praevehebantur : mox hac atque illa rapti, et cum 
plerisque Britannorum, sua defensantium, proelio con- 
gressi, ac saepe victores, aliquando pulsi, eo ad ex- 
tremum inopiae venere, ut infirmissimos suorum, mox 
sorte ductos, vescerentur. Atque circumvecti 
Britanniam, amissis per inscitiam regendi navibus, 
pro praedonibus habiti, primum a Suevis, mox a 
Frisiis intercepti sunt : ac fuere, quos per commercia 
venumdatos et in nostram usque ripam mutatione 
ementium adductos, indicium tanti casus illustravit. 

XXIX. Inilio aestatis Agricola, domestico vulnere 
clus, anno ante nalum lih*um amisit. Qucm casum 
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neqae, ut plerique fortium virorum, ambitiose, neque 
per lamenta rursus ac moerorem muliebriter tulit : el 
in luctu bellum inter remedia erat. Igitur praemissa 
classe, quae pluribus locis praedata, magnum et incer- 
tum terrorem faceret, expedito exercitu, cui ex Britan- 
nis fortissimos et longa pace exploratos addiderat, ad 
montem Grampium pervenit, quem jam hostifl inse 
derat. Nam Britanni, nihil fracti pugnae prioris 
eventu, et uhionem aut servitium exspectames, tan- 
demque docti commune periculum concordia propul- 
sandum, legationibus et foederibus omnium civitatum 
vires exciverant. Jamque super triginta miiha arma- 
torum aspiciebantur, et adhuc affluebat omnis juven- 
tus et quibus cruda ac viridis senectus, clari bello et 
sua quisque decora gestantes : cum inter plures duces 
virtute et genere praestans, nomine Calgacus, apud 
contractam multitudinem proelium poscentem, in 
hunc modum locutus fertur : V ' ^ \ -\ '"'" 

XXX. ^' Quotiens causas belli et nec^itatem nos 
tram intueor, magnus mihi animus est hodiemum 
diem consensumque vestrum initium libertatis totius 
Britanniae fore. Nam et universi servitutis expertes, 
et nulla3 ultra terrae, ac ne mare quidem securum, 
imminente nobis classe Romana : ita proelium atque 
arma, quae fortibus honesta, eadem etiam ignavis 
tutissima sunt. Priores pugnae, quibus adversus 
Romanos varia fortuna certatum est, spem ac subsi- 
dCum in nostris manibus habebant : quia nobilissimi 
totiu^ Britanniae eoque in ipsis penetralibus siti, nec 
servientium litlora aspicientes, oculos quoque a con 
tactu dominationis inviolatos habebamus. Nos terra- 
ram ac hbertatis cxtremos, recessus ipse ac sinus 
famac in hunc diem ^^efendit • nunc . terminus Bri- 
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taDiiiac patet ; atque omne ignotum pro magnifico 
est. Sed nuUa jam ultra gens, nihil nisi fluctus et 
saxa, et infestiores Romani : quorum superbiam frus- 
tra per obsequium et modestiam eflfugeris. Raptores 
orbis, postquam cuncta vastantibus defuere terrae, et 
mare scrutantur : si locuples hostis est, avari ; si 
pauper, ambitiosi: quos non Oriens, non Occidens, 
satiaverit. Soli omnium opes atque inopiam pari 
aflfectu concupiscunt. Auferre, trucidare, rapere, 
falsis nominibus imperium ; atque, ubi solitudinemi 
faciunt, pacem appellant." 

XXXI. " Liberos cuique ac propinquos suos natura 
carissimos esse voluit ; hi per delectus, alibi servituri, 
auferuntur* conjuges sororesque, etsi hostilem libi- 
dinem effugiant, nomine amiconim atque hospitum 
polluuntur. Bona fortunasque in tributum egerunt, 
annos in frumentum : corpora ipsa ac manus silvis ac 
paludibus emuniendis inter verbera ac contumelias 
conterunt. Nata servituti mancipia semel veneunt, 
atque ultro a dominis aluntur: Britannia servitutem 
suam quotidie emit, quotidie pascit. Ac, sicut in 
familia recentissimus quisque servorum et conservis 
ludibrio est, sic in hoc orbis terrarum vetere famulatu 
novi nos et viles in excidium petimur. Neque enim 
arva nobis aut metalla aut portus sunt, quibus exer- 
cendis Tcservemur. Virtus porro ac ferocia subjec- 
torum ingrata imperantibus : et longinquitas ac 
secretum ipsum quo tutms, eo suspectius. Ita, 
sublata spe veniae, tandem sumite animum, tam 
quibus salus, quam quibus gloria carissima est. 
Trinobantes, femina duce, exurere coloniam, ex- 
pugnare castra, ac, nisi felicitas in socordiam vertis- 
«et, exuere jugum potuero : nos intpgri et indomiti 
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et libcrtatem non in poenitentiam laturi, primo slatim 
congressu nonne ostendamus, quos sibi Caledonia 
viros seposuerit? Tin eandem Romanis in bello vir- 
tutem, quam in pace lasciviam adesse creditis T 

XXXII. "Nostris illi dissensionibus ac discordiis 
c!ari, vitia hostium in gloriam exercitus sui vertunt : 
quem contractum ex diversissimis gentibus, ut secun- 
dae res tenent, ita adversae dissolvent : nisi si Gallos 
et Germanos et (pudet dictu) Britannorum plerosque, 
licct dominationi alienae sanguinem commodent, diu- 
tius tamen hostes quam servos, fide et affectu teneri 
putatis : metus et terror est, infirma viiicula caritatis . 
quae ubi removeris, qui timere desierint, odisse inci- 
pient. Omnia victoriae incitamenta pro nobis sunt: 
nullae Romanos conjuges accendunt; nulli parentes 
fugam exprobraturi sunt; aut nulla plerisquc patria, 
aut alia est. Paucos numero, trepidos ignorantia, 
coelum ipsum ac mare et silvas, ignota omnia cir- 
cumspectantes, clausos quodammodo ac vinctos dii 
nobis tradiderunt. Ne terreat vanus aspectus et auri 
fulgor atque argenli, quod neque tegit neque vulnerat^ 
In ipsa hostium acie inveniemus nostras manus : 
agnoscent Britanni suam causam : recordabuntur 
Galli priorem libertatem : deserent illos ceteri Ger- 
mani, tanquam nuper Usipii reliquerunt. Nec quid- 
quam ultra formidinis : vacua castella, senufn 
coloniae, inter inale parentes et injuste imperan- 
tes aegra municipia ct discordantia : hic dux, hic 
excrcitus: ibi tributa ct mctalla et ceterae seryien- 
lium poenae : quas in aeternum perferre aut statim 
ulcisci in hoc campo cst. Proinde ituri in aciem ct 
majores vestros et posteros cogilate." 

XXXin. "Excepere orationem alacrcs, ut barbaris 
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moris^ cantu et fremitu clamoribusque dissonis. Jam 
que agmina, et armonim fulgores audentissim' 
cujusque procursu : simul inslruebanlur acies : cum 
Agricola, quanquam laetum et vix munimentis coerci- 
tum militem adhortatus, ita disseruit : " Octavus 
annus est, commilitones, ex quo virtute et auspiciia 
imperii Romani fide atque opera vestra Britanniam 
vicistis : tot expeditionibus, tot proeliis, seu fortitudine 
adversus hostes seu patientia ac labore paene adversus 
ipsam rerum naturam opus fuit, neque me militum 
neque vos ducis poenituit. Ergo egressi, ego veterum 
legatorum, vos priorum exercituum terminos, finem 
Britanniae non fama nec rumore, sed castris et armis 
tenemus. Inventa Britannia et subacta. Equidem 
saepe in agmine, cum vos paludes montesve et 
flumina fatigarent, fortissimi cujusque voces audie- 
bam, Quando dabitnr hostis, quando acies ? , Veniunt, 
e latebris suis extrusi : et vota virtusque in aperto, 
omniaque prona victoribus, atque eadem victis 
adversa. ^ Nam, ut superasse tantum itineris, silvas 
evasisse, transisse aestuaria pulchrum ac decorum 
in frontem ; ita fugientibus periculosissima, quae 
hodie prosperrima sunt. Neque enim nobis aut loco- 
rum eadem notitia aut commeatuum eadem abundan- 
tia : sed manus et arma et in his omnia. Quod ad 
me attinet, jam pridem mihi decretum est, neque 
exercitus neque ducis terga tuta esse. Proinde et 
honesta mors turpi vita potior ; et incolumitas ac 
decus eodem loco sita sunt : nec inglorium fuerit, iu 
ipso terrarum ac naturae fine cecidisse." 

XXXIV. " Si novae gentes atque ignota acies con 
stitisset, aliorum exercituum exemplis vos hortarer 
nunc vestra decora recensete, vestros oculos interro- 
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gate. li sunt, quos proximo anno, unam lcgionem 
furto noctis aggressos, clamore debellastis : ii cetero- 
rum Britannorum fugacissimi, ideoque tam diu stiper- 
stites. Quomodo silvas saltusque penetrantibus 
fortissimum quodque animal contra ruere, pavida el 
inertia ipso agminis sono pelluntur, sic acerrimi 
Britannorum jam pridem ceciderunt : reljquus est 
numerus ignavorum et metuentium , quos quod tan- 
dem invenistis, non restiterunt, sed deprehensi sunt : 
novissimae res et extremo metu corpora defixere 
aciem in his vestigiis, in quibus pulchram et spec- 
tabilem victoriam ederetis. Transigite cum expedi- 
tionibus : imponite quinquaginta annis magnum diem : 
approbate reipublicae nunquam exercitui iraputari 
potuisse aut moras belli aut causas rebellandi." 

XXXV. Et alloquehte adhuc Agricola, militum 
ardor eminebat, et finem orationis ingens alacritas 
consecuta est, statimque ad arma discursum. Instinc- 
tos ruentesque ita disposuit, ut peditum auxilia, quae 
octo millia erant, mediam aciem firmarent, equitunt 
tria millia comibus affunderentur : legiones pro vallp 
stetere, ingens victoriae decus citra Romanum san- 
guinem bellanti, et auxilium, si pellerentur. Britan- 
norum acies, in speciem simul ac terrorem, editioribus 
ocis constiterat ita, ut primum agmen aequo, ceteri 
per acclive jugum connexi velut insurgerent : media 
campi covinarius et eques strepitu ac discursu com- 
plebat. Tum Agricola superante hostium multitudine 
veritus, ne simul in frontem, simul et latera suorura 
pugnaretur, diductis ordinibus, quanquara porrectior 
acies futura erat et arcessendas plerique legiones 
admonebanty promptior in spem et firmus adversis^ 
dimisso equo pedes ante vexiUa constitit 
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XXX\1. Ac primo congressu eminus certabatur 
Bimul constantia, simul arte Britanni ingentibus gladiii 
ct brcvibus cetris missilia nostrorum vitare vel excu- 
tere, atque ipsi magnam vim telorum superfundere : 
donec Agricola Batavorum cohortes ao Tungro^ 
rum duas cohortatus est, ut rem ad mucrones ac 
manus adducerent: quod et ipsis vetustate militiae 
exercitatum, et hostibus inhabile parva scuta et enor- 
mes gladios gerentibus : nam Britannorum gladii sine 
mucrone complexum armorum et in aperto pugnam 
non tolerabant. Igitur, ut Batavi miscere ictus, ferire 
umbonibus, ora foedare, et stratis qui in aequo obsti- 
teranti erigere in colles aciem coepere, ceterae cohor- 
tes, aemulatione et impetu commistae, proximos 
quosque caedere ; ac plerique semineces aut integri 
festinatione victoriae relinquebantur. Interim equi- 
tum turmae fugere, covinarii peditum se proelio 
miscuere : et, quanquam recentem terrorem intu 
lerant, densis tamen hostium agmihibus et inaequali- 
bus locis haerebant : minimeque equestris ea pugnae 
facies erat, cum aegre diu stantes simul equorum cor- 
poribus impellerentur, ac saepe vagi currus, exterriti 
sino rectoribus equi, ut quemque formido tulerat 
transversos aut obvios incursabant. 

XXXVn. Et Britanni, qui adhuc pugnae expertes 
summa collium insederant et paucitatem nostrorum 
vacui spernebant, dcgredi paulalim et circumire terga 
vincentium coepcranl : ni id ipsum veritus Agricola, 
quatuor equitum alas, ad subita belli retentas, venien- 
tibus opposuisset, quantoque ferocius accurrerant, 
..anto acrius pulsos in fugam disjecisset. Ita con- 
silium Britannorum in ipsos versum: transvectaequc 
Draccepto ducis a frontc pugnantium alae, avorsam 
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liostium aciem invasere. Tum. vero patentiDds locis 
grande et atrox spectaculum : sequi, vulnerare, capere 
atque eosdem, oblatis aliis, trucidare. Jam hostiumi, 
prout cuique ingenium erat, catervae armatorum 
paucioribus terga praestare, quidam inermes ultro 
ruere ac se morti offerre ; passim arma et corpora et 
laceri artus et cruenta humus : et aliquando etiam 
victis ira virtusque; postquam silvis appropinqua- 
runt, coUecti primos sequentium incautos et locorum 
ignaros circumyeniebant. Quod ni frequens ubique 
Agricola validas et expeditas cohortes indaginis modo, 
et, sicubi arctiora erant, partem equitum dimissis 
equis, simul rariores silvas equitem persultare jussis- 
set, acceptum aliquod vulnus per nimiam* fiduciam 
foret. Ceterum, ubi compositos firmis ordinibus 
sequi rursus videre, in fugam versi, non agminibus, 
ut prius, nec alius alium respectantes, rari et vita- 
bundi invicem, longinqua atque avia petiere. Finis 
sequendi nox et satietas fuit : caesa hostium ad decem 
millia : nostrorum trecenti sexaginta cecidere : in quis 
Aulus Atticus praefectus cohortis, juvenili ardore et 
ferocia equi hostibus illatus. 

XXXVID. Et nox quidem gaudio praedaque laeta 
victoribus : Britanni palantes, mixtoque virorum 
mulierumque ploratu, trahere vulneratos, vocare in- 
tegros, deserere domos ac per iram ultro incendere : 
eligere latebras et statim relinquere : miscere invicem 
consilia aliqua, dein separare : aliquando frangi as- 
pectu pignorum suorum, saepius concitar : satisqiie 
constabat, saevisse quosdam in conjuges ac liberos, 
tanquam misererentur. Proximus dies faciem vic- 
toriae latius aperuit : vastum ubique silentium, secreti 
colles, fumantia procul tecta, nemo exploratoribua 
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obvius : quibus in omnem partem dimissis, ubi 
incerta fugae vestigia neque usquam conglobari hos 
tes compertum et exacta jam aestate spargi bellum 
nequibat, in fines Horestorum exercitum deducit. Ibi 
acceptis obsidibus, praefecto classis circumvehi Bri 
tanniam praecepit. Datae ad id vires, et praecesse 
rat terror. Ipse peditem atque equites lento itinerc, 
quo novarum gentium animi ipsa transitus mora 
terrerentury in hibernis locavit. Et simul classis 
secunda tempestate ac fama Trutulensem portum 
tenuit, unde proximo latere Britanniae lecto omni 
redierat. 

XXXIX. Hunc rerum cursum, quanquam nulla 
verborum jactantia epistolis Agricolae actum, ut 
Domitiano moris erat, fronte laetus, pectore anxius 
excepit. Inerat conscientia derisui fuisse nuper fal- 
sum e Germania triumphum, emptis per commercia, 
quorum habitus et crines in captivorum speciem for- 
marentur: at nunc veram magnamque victoriam, tot 
millibus hostium caesis, ingenti fama celebrari. Id 
sibi maxime formidolosum, privati hominis nomen 
supra principis attolli : frustra studia fori et civilium 
artium decus in silentium acta, si militarem gloriam 
alius occuparet : et cetera utcumque facilius dis 
simulari : ducis boni imperatoriam virtutem esse. 
Talibus curis exercitus, quodque saevae cogitationis 
indicium erat, secreto suo satiatus, optimum in 
praesentia statuit reponere odium, donec impetus 
famae et favor exercitus languesceret : nam etiam 
tum Agricola Britanniam obtinebat. 

XL. Igitur triumphalia ornamenta et illustris sta- 
tuae honorem et quidquid pro triumpho datur, multo 
verborum honore cumulata, decerni in senatu jubet; 
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•addique insuper opinionem, Syriam provinciam Agri- 
colae destinari, vacuam tum morte Atilii. Rufi con- 
sularis et majoribus reservatam. Credidere plerique 
libertum ex secretioribus ministeriis missum ad 
Agricolam codicillos, quibus ei Syria dabatur, tulisse 
cum praecepto, ut, si in Britannia foret, traderentur : 
eumque libertum in ipso freto Oceani obvium 
Agricolae, ne appellato quidem eo, ad Domitianum 
remeasse : sive verum istud, sive ex ingenio principis 
fictum ac compositum est. Tradiderat interim Agri- 
cola successori suo provinciam quietam tutamque. 
Ac, ne notabilis celebritate et frequentia occurrentium 
introitus esset, ^vitato amicorum officio, noctu in 
urbem, noctu in palatium, ita ut praeceptum erat, 
venit : exceptusque brevi osculo et nullo sermone 
turbae servientium immixtus est. Ceterum, ut mili- 
tare nomen, grave inter oliosos, aliis virtutibus tem- 
peraret, tranquillitatem atque otium penitus auxit, 
cultu modicus, sermone facilis, uno aut altero ami- 
corum comitatus ; adeo ut plerique quibus magnos 
viros per ambitionem aestimare mos est, viso aspecto- 
que Agricola, quaererent famam, pauci interpreta- 
rentur. 

XLI. Crebro per eos dies apud Domilianum absens 
accusatus, absens absolutus est. Causa periculi non 
crimen ullum aut querela laesi cujusquam, sed in- 
fensus virtutibus princeps et gloria viri ac pessimum 
inimicorum genus, laudantes. Et ea insecuta/ sunt 
reipublicae tempora, quae sileri Agricolam non sine- 
rent : tot exercitus in Moesia Daciaque et Germania 
Pannoniaque, temeritate aut per ignaviam ducum 
amissi : tot militares viri cum tot cohortibus ex* 
pugnati et capti : nec jam de limite imperii et ripa 
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sed dc hibcrnis legionum et possessione dubitatum* 
Ita, cum damna damnis continuarentur atque omnis 
annus funeribus et cladibus insigniretur, poscebatur 
ore vulgi dux Agricola : comparantibus cunctis vigo- 
rem, constantiam et expertum bellis animum cum 
inertia et formidine ceterorum. Quibus sermonibus 
4^ salis constat Domitiani quoque aures verberatas, dum 
optimus quisque libertorum amore et fide, pessimi 
malignitate et livore, pronum deterioribus principem 
exstimiilabant. Sic Agricola simul suis virtutibus, 
simul vitiis aliorum, in ipsam gloriam praeceps agc- 
batur. 

XLn. Aderat jam annus, quo proconsulatum 
Asiae et Africae sortiretur, et occiso Civica nuper 
nec Agricolae consilium deerat, nec Domitiano exem- 
plum. Accessere quidam cogitationum principis 
periti, qui, iturusne esset in provinciam, ultro Agri- 
colam interrogarent : ac primo occuluus quietem et 
otium laudare, mox operam suam in approbanda 
excusatione offerre : postremo non jam obscuri, sua- 
dentes simul terrentesque, pertraxere ad Domitianum ; 
qui paratus simulatione, in arrogantiam compositus, 
et audiit preces excusantis, et, cum annuisset» agi 
sibi gratias passus est : nec erubuit beneficii invidia. 
Salarium tamen, proconsulari solitum offerri et qui- 
busdam a se ipso concessum, Agricolae non dedit: 
sive offensus non petitum, sive ex conscientia, ne, 
quod vetuerat, videretur emisse. Pxoprium humani 
ingenii est, odisse quem laeseris : Domitiani vero 
natura praeceps in iram, et quo obscurior, eo irreva- 
cabilior, modeiatione tamen prudentiaque Agricolae 
leniebatur: quia non contumacia neque inani jacta- 
tione libertatis famam fatumque provocabat. Sciant, 
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quibus moris illicita mirari, posse etiam sub mz^lis 
principibus magnos viros esse : obsequiumque ac 
modestiam, si industria ac vigor adsint, eo laudis 
excedere, quo plerique per abrupta, sed in nullum 
reipublicae usum, ambitiosa morte inclaruerunt. 

XLIIl. Finis vitae ejus nobis luctuosus, amicis 
tristis, extraneis etiam ignotisque non sine cura fuit. 
Vulgus quoque et hic aliud agens populus et ven- 
titavere ad domum, et per fora et circulos locuti sunt : 
nec quisquam audita morte Agricolae aut laetatus est 
aut statim oblitus. Augebat miserationem constans 
rumor, veneno interceptum. Nobis nihil comperti 
affirmare ausim : ceterum per omnem valetudinem 
ejus, crebrius quam ex more principatus per nuntios 
visentis, et libertorum primi et medicorum intimi 
venere : sive cura illud sivc inquisitio erat. Supremo 
quidem die, momenta deficientis per dispositos cur- 
sores nuntiata constabat, nuUo credente sic accelerari, 
quae tristis audiret. Speciem tamen doloris animo 
vultuque prae se tulit, securus jam odii, et qui facilius 
dissimularet gaudium, quam metum. Satis consta- 
bat, lecto testamento Agricolae, quo cohaeredem 
optimae uxori et piissimae filiae Domitianum scripsit, 
laetatum eum velut honore judicioque : tam caeca et 
corrupta mens assiduis adulationibus erat, utnesciret 
a bono patre non scribi haeredem, nisi malum princi- 
pem. 

XLIV. Natus erat Agricola, Caio Caesare ter- 
tium consule, Idibus Juniis: excessit sexto et quin- 
quagesimo anno, decimo Kalendas Septembris, Col- 
lega Priscoque consulibus. Quod si habitum quoque 
ejus posteri noscere velint, decentior quam sublimior 
fuit ; nihil metus in vultu, gratia oris supererat * 
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bonum virum facile crederes, magnum libenter. E 
ipse quidem, quanquam medio in spatio integrae aeta- 
tis ereptus, quantum ad gloriam, longissimum aevum 
peregit. Quippe et vera bona, quae in virtutibus sita 
sunt, impleverat, et consulari ae triumphalibus 
ornamentis praedito, quid aliud adstruere fortuna 
poterat ? Opibus nimiis non gaudebat ; speciosae 
contigerant. Filia atque uxore superstitibus, potest 
Tideri etiam beatus ; incolumi dignitate, ilorente fama, 
salvis affinitatibus et amidtiis, futura effugisse. Nam 
sicuti durare in hac beatissimi saeculi luce ac princi- 
pem Trajanum videre, quod augurio votisque apud 
nostras aures ominabatur, ita festinatae mortis grande 
solatium tulit, evasisse postremum illud tempus, quo 
Domitianus non jam per intervalla ac spiramenta tem- 
porum, sed continuo et velut uno ictu rempublicam 
exbausit. 

XLV. Non vidit Agricola obsessam curiam, et 
clausum armis senatum, et eadem strage tot consu- 
larium caedes, tot nobilissimarum feminarum exsilia 
et fugas. Una adhuc victoria Carus Metius censeba- 
tur, et intra Albanam arcem sententia Messalini 
strepebat, et Massa Bebius jam tum reus erat. Mox 
nostrae duxere Helvidium in carcerem manus: nos 
Maurici Rusticique visus, nos innocenti sanguine 
Senecio perfudit. Nero tamen'subtraxit oculos jussit- 
que scelera, non spectavit : praecipua sub Domitiano 
miseriarum pars erat videre et aspici : cum suspiria 
nostra subscriberentur ; cum denotandis tot hominum 
palloribus sufficeret saevus ille vultus et rubor, quo 
se contra pudorem muniebat. Tu vero felix, Agri- 
cola, non vitae tantum claritate, sed etiam opportuni- 
tate mortis. Utperhibent qui interfuerunt novissimis 
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sennonibus tuis, constans et Iibens fatum excepisti; 
tanquam prp virili portione innocentiam principi 
donares. Sed mihi filiaeque ejus, praeter acerbita- 
tem parentis erepti, auget moestitiam, quod assidere 
valetudini, fovere deficientem, satiari vultu, complexu, 
non contigit : excepissemus certe mandata vocesquci 
quas penitus animo figeremus. Noster hic dolor, nos- 
trum vulnus : nobis tam longae absentiae conditione 
ante quadriennium amissus est. Omnia sine dubio, 
optime parentum, assidente amantissima uxorcy super* 
fuere honori tuo : paucioribus tamen lacrimis composi- 
tus es, et novissima in iuce desideravere aliquid oculi 
tui. 

XLVI. Si quis piorum manibus locus^ si, .ut 
sapientibus placet, non cum corpore exstiaguuntur 
magnae animae, placide quiescas, nosque, domum 
tuam, ab infirmo desiderio et muliebribus lamentis 
ad contemplationem virtutum tuarum voces, quas 
neque lugeri neque plangi fas est : adnfiiratione te 
potius, te immortalibus laudibus, et, si natura sup- 
peditet, similitudine decoremus. Is verus honos> ea 
conjunctissimi cujusque pietas. Id filiae quoque 
uxorique praeceperim, sic patris, sic mariti memoriam 
venerari, ut omnia facta dictaque ejus secum revol- 
vant, formamque ac figuram animi magis quam cor- 
poris complectantur : non quia intercedendum putem 
imaginibus, quae marmore aut aere iinguntur; sed 
ut vultus hominum, ita simulacra vultus imbecilla 
ac mortalia sunt ; forma mentis aetema, quam tenere 
et exprimere non per alienam materiam et artem, 
sed tuis ipse moribus possis. Quidquid exAgricola 
amavimus, quidquid mirati sumus, manet mansurum- 
que est in animis hominum, in aetemitate tempomm 
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fama rerum. Nam multos veterum, velut inglorios, 
et ignobiles, oblivio obruet : Agricola posteritati nar 
ratus et traditus superstes erit. 
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The Treatise Dc Siru, Mobibcb et Populib Gebmamiai^ iras 'writtflii 
(as appears from the treatise itseli^ see § 87) in the Becond oonsfalAbip 
of the Emperor Trajan, A. u! C. 861, A. D. 98. The deaign of the 
author in its publication has boen TariouBly interpreted. From the 
censure which xt frequently paaseB upon the corruption and degen- 
eracy of the times» it has been considered as a mere satire upon Bo- 
man manners, in the age of Tacitus. But to eay nothing of the ill 
adaptation of the whole plan to a satu^ieal work, there are large 
parts of the treatise, which must haye been prepared with great la- 
bor, and yet can have no possible bearing on such a design. Satires 
are Tiot wont to abound in historical notices and geographical details, 
especiallj touching a foreign and distant land. 

The same objection lies against the political ends^ which haye 
been imputed to the author, such as the persuading of Ti*ajan to en- 
gage, or not to eugage, in a war with the Germans^ as the most po- 
tent and dangerous enemy of Rome. , For both these aims haye been 
alleged, and we might content ourselyes with placing the one as an 
ofi^t against the other. But aside from the neutralizing foroe of such 
contradictioDS, wherefore such an imposing array of geographical re- 
search, of historical lore, of political and moral philosophy, for the 
accomplishment of so simple a purpose f And why is the purpoee 
Bo sorupulously concealed, that oonfessedly it can be gathered only 
from obscure intimations^ and those of ambiguous importf Beeiden^ 
there are paasages whose tendency must haye been directly countor 
to either of these alleged aims (cf. note § 88). 
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The author does indeed, in the paflsage just cited, Beem to appre 
eiate with almoet prophetic accnracy; those dangers to the Romao 
Empire, which were so fearfullj illustrated |n its suhseqnent f&ll be* 
neath the power of the German Tribes; and he utters^ as what truc 
Roman would not in such forebodings, the wamings and the praj- 
ers of a patriot sage. But he does this only in episodes^ which aro 
60 manifestly incidental, and yet arise so naturally out of the narra- 
tive or description, that it is truly sui^prisiDg it should eyer haye oc- 
curred to aoy reader, to seek in them the kej to the whole treatise. 

The entire warp and woof of the work is obvioudy histori- 
cdl and geographiedL The satire, the political maxims, tibe moral 
eentiments, and all the rest^ are merely incidenta], interwoyen for 
tlic sake of instruction and embellishment^ inwrought because a mind 
60 thoughtful and so acute as that of Tacitus, could not leaye them 
out. Tacitus had long been collecting the materiab for his Roman 
Historie& In so doiug^ his attention was necessarily drawn often 
and with special interest to a people, who, for two centuries and 
niore, had been the most formidable enemy of the Roman State. In 
introducing them into his history, he would naturally wish to giye 
some preliminary account of their origin, manners» and institutions, 
as he does in introducing the Jews in the Fifbh Book of his Histories^ 
which happens to be, in part, prescryed. Nor would it be strange, 
if he should, with this yiew, collect a mass of materials^ which he 
eouldnot incorporate entire into a work of such oompass^ and which 
any slight occasion might induce him to publish in a separatc form, 
perhaps as a sort of foreruuner to his Histories.* Such an occasion 
Dow was fumished in the campaigns and yictories of Trajan, who, 
at the time of his eleyation to the imperial power, was at the head 
of the Roman armies in Germany, where he also remained for a y ear 
or more afber his accession to the throne, till he had receiyed the sub- 
mission of the hostUe tribes and wiped away the disgrace which the 
Germans, beyond any other mtion of that age, had brought upon 
the Roman f|rms. Such a peopie, at such a time^ oould not fsiil to be 
an object of deep interest at Rome. This was the time when Taci< 
tus published his work on Germany ; and such are belieyed to haye 
been the motives and the circumstances, which led to the under- 
taking. His grand object was not to point a satirc or to oompass a 

' It has eyen been argued by highly respectablo scholars, that the Germ&iia of 
Tacitus is itself only such a collection of materials, not published by the Auihor, 
and nevsr intended for publication in that form. But it is quite too methodical, toc 
Btudied, aud too finished a work to a'^ ** of thit supposition (cf Frolegom. of K > 
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political end, but ab lie himself informs us (§27), to treat of the ori 
gin and manners, the geography and hiBtory, of the German Tribea 
The same candor and sincerity, the same oorrectness and truthful 
ness^ which characterize the Histories» mark also the work on Ger- 
many. The author certainly aimed to speak the truth, and nothing 
but the truth, on the subject of which he treats. Moreoyer, he had 
abundant means of knowing the truth, on all the main pointB^ in the 
character and history of the Germans. It has even been argued 
from such ezpreBsion as vidimtia (§ 8), that Tacitus had himself beeu 
in Germany, and could, therefore, write from personol observation. 
But the argument proceeds on a misinterpretation of his hinguage 
(c£ note in loc cit). And the use of aceepimtu (as in § 27), 
shows that he deriyed his information from othei-s. But the Bo- 
mans had been in constant intercourse and oonnectioD, ciyil or 
military, with the GeiToans, for two hundred years. Germany fur- 
nished a wide theatre for their greatest commanders^ and a fruitful 
theme for their best authors, some of whom, as Julius Ceesar (to 
whom Tacitus particularly refers, 28), were themselves the chiel 
actors in what they relatc These authors, some of whoee contribu- 
tions to the history of Germany are now lost (e. g. the elder Pliny, 
who wrote twenty books on the German wars), must haye all been 
in the hands of Tacitus, and were, doubtless, consulted by him ; not^ 
howeyer, as a servile copyist; or mere compiler (for he sometimes 
dififers from his authorities, from Caesar eyen, whom he dedares to 
be the best of them), but as a discriminating and judicious inquirer. 
The account of German customs and institutions may, therefore, be 
relied on,. from the intrinsic credibility of the author. It receiyes 
oonfirmation, also, £rom its general accordance with other early ao- 
oounts of the Germans, and with their better known subsequent 
history, as well as from its strong analogy to the well-known habits 
of our American aborigineB, and other tribes in a like stage of ciy- 
ilization (c£ note, § 15). The geogp:iiphical details are oomposed 
with all the accuracy which the eyer-shifting positions and relations 
of waning and wandering tribes rendered possible in the nature oi 
the case (cf. note, § 28). In sentiment^ the treatise is surpassingly 
rich and instructiye, like all the works of this prince of philosophical 
historians. In style^ it is concise and neryous^ yet quite rhetorical, 
and in parts, eyen poetical to a £Eiult (see notes passim, c£ also^ 
Monboddo's critique on the style of Tacitus).. "The work,** sayi 
La Bletterie, "is brief without being superficiaL Within the com» 
paBS of a few pages; it oomprises more of et^Ics and poUticci^ mor< 
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fine delineatioDS of character, more substance and pith (m), tfaav 
can be collected from many a ponderous volumc It is not one ol 
those barely agreeable descriptions» which gradually- diflFuse their 
influence oyer the soul, and leaye it in undisturbed tranquillity. It 
is a picture in strong light^ like the subject itself, full of fire, ot 
eentiment, of lightning-flashes, that go at once to the heart We 
imagine ourselves in Germany ; we become familiar with these so- 
called barbarians; we pardon their faults, and almost their yiees, 
out of regard to their yirtues; and in our moments of enthusiasm, 
we even wish we were Germans.*' 

The foUowing remarks of Mui-phy will illustrate the value ol 
ihe treatise, to modern Europeans and their descendants. " It is a 
draught of savage manners^ delineated by a masterly hand; the 
more interesting, as the part of the world which it describes waa 
the seminary of the modem European nations, the Yagina GiamuM, 
as historians have emphatically called it The work is short^ but^ 
as Montesquieu observes, it is the work of a man who abridged 
every thing, because he knew every thing. A thorough knowledge 
of the transactions of barbarou^ ages^ will throw more light than is 
generally imagined on the laws of modem times. Wherever the 
barbarians^ who issued from their northem hivei settled in new 
habitationS) they carried with them their native genius, their origi- 
nal manners, and the fint rudiments of the political system which 
has prevailed in different parts of Europe. They eetablished mon- 
ardiy and liberty, subordination and fi*eedom, the prerogative ot 
the prince and the rights of the subject, all united in so bold a com- « 
bination, that the fabric, in some places, stands to this hour the 
wonder of mankind. The British constitution, says Montesquieii, 
came out of the woods of Germany. What the state of this coiintry 
(Britain) was Ttefore the arrival of our Saxon ancestors, Tacitus has 
shown in the life of Agricola. If we add to his account of the Ger- 
mans and Britons, what has been transmitted to us, conceming 
them, by Julius Caesar, we shall see the origin of the Anglo-Saxon 
government, the great outline of that Gothic constitution under 
which the people enjoy their rights and liberties at this hour. 
Montesquieu, speaking of his own country, declares it impoesible to 
form an adequate notion of the French monarchy, and the chaDges 
of their govemment, without a previous inquiry into thc mannen^ 
genius, and spirit of the German nations. Much of what wus in- 
oorporated with the institutions of those fierce invaders, has flowed 
down in the stream of time, and still mingles with our moderr 
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}ark]»rudence. The sabject» it is conceiyed, is interefltiDg to every 
Briton. In the manners of the Germana^ the reader will see our 
present frame of goTemment^ as it were, in its cradle^ geniis cu 
nabtUa nostrael in the Germans themselyesy a' fiiBrce and warlike 
people, to whom thia oomitry owcb that Bpirit of liberty, which, 
through 80 many centuriefl^ has preseryed our excellent form of 
govemment, and raised the glory of the BritiBh nation : 



GenuB unde Latinum, 



Albanique patres, atque altae moenia Romae." 

GflAF. L Germania stands first as the emphatic word, and ia 
followed bj omnia for explanation. Germania omnit here does not 
include Germania Prima and Secunda, which were Boman pro- 
vinces on the left bank of the Khine (so called because settled bj 
Grermans). It denotes Oermany proper, as a toholef in distinction 
from the provinces just mentioned and from the several tribea^ of 
which Tacitus treats in the latter part of the work. So Oaesar (B. 
G. 1, 1) uses Oallia omniSf as exclusive of the Boman provinces 
called Gaul andf indusive of tlie three partSt which he proceods to"" 
tpecify. 

Oalli^-Pannoniis. Feople used for the countiies. C£ His. 
5y 6 : Phoenices. Gavl^ now France ; Hhaetia, the country of the 
Grisons and the Tyrol, with part of Bayaria; Pannonia, lower 
Hungary and part of Austria. Germany was separated from Gaul 
by the Bhine ; from Bhaetia and Pannonia, by the Danabe. — JRheno 
et Dahubio. Bhine and Bhone are probably different forms of the 
same root (Bh-n). Danube^ in like manner, has the same root as 
Bnieper (Dn-p) ; perhaps also the same as Don and Dwina (D-n). 
Probably cach of these roots was originally a genenc name for 
river, water, stream. So there are several Avons m EngTand enH 
Scotkind. Ct Latham's Germania sub yoc. * 

Sarmatis Dacisgw. The Slayonic Tribes were called Sarma- 
tians by the ancients. SarmcUia included the country north of the 
Carpatliian Mountains^ between thc Yistula and the Don in Europe^ 
together with the adjacent part of Asia» without any definite limita 
towards the north, which was terra incognitn to t^e andents— in 
short^ Sarmatia was Hussia, as £Etr as known at that time. JDada 
laybetween the Carpathian mountains on the north, and the Danube 
on tte south, induding Upper Hungary, Transylvania» Wallachia» 
•iid Moldayia. 

Mutuometu. Bather a poetical boundary! Obeerre also the 
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alliteration. At the same time^ the wordfi ore not a bad descriptioi 
of thoee wide and Bolitarj wastes^ which, as Caesar informs ns (B. 
G. 6, 23), the Germ&ns delighted to interpose between themselves 
and other nations^ so that it might appear that no one dared to^dtoeU 
near tkem. — Montibua, The Carpatiiian. — Cetera. Ceterara Ger- 
maniae partem. 

Sintu, This word denotes any thing with a curyed outline (ct 
29, also A. 23) ; hence bays» peninsulas, and prominent bends or bor- 
devs, whether of land or water. Here peninsulas (particularly that 
of Jutland, now Denmark), for it is to tlie author's purpose here to 
speak of land rather than water, and the ocean is more properly 
said to embraee peninsuloi, than giUfs and bays, . Its association 
with islands here fayors the same interpretation. So Fassow, Or., 
Rit. OtherS) with less proprietj, refer it to the gidfs and bay8, 
which so mark the Baltio and the German Oceans. — OceantM here, 
includes both the Baltic Sea, and the German Ocean (Oceanus Sep- 
tentrionalis). 

InnUarum-spatia, Islands of vast extent, yiz. Funen, Zealand, 
<bc Scandinayia also (now Sweden and Norway) was regarded by 
the ancients as an island, c£ Plin. Kat. Hi& iy. 27 : quarum (insu- 
larum) clanssima Scandinayia est, inoompertae magnitudinis. 

Nuper^egibuB, Underatand with this dause iU compertum est, 
The aboye mentioned features of the Korthem. Ocean had been 
discovered in the prosecution of the late wars» of the Romans^ among 
the tribes and kings preyiously unknown. Nuper is to be taken in 
a general sense=recentioribus temporibus, c£ nuper additum, § 2, 
where it goes back one hundred and fifty years to the age of Julius 
Caesar. — BeUum. War in general, no particular war. — Versut. 
Tliis word has been considered by some as an adyerb, and by others 
as a.preposition. It ;s better howeyer to regard it as a participle^ 
like ortus, with which it is connected, though without a conjunction 
expressed. Bitter omits tfk 

Molli et clemanter edito, OfgentU slope and moderate elcvation in 
studied antithesb to inaccesto ae praedpiti, lofty and ateep, In like 
manner, jugo, ridge, mmmit, is contrasted with vertice, peak, height, ct 
Virg. JiIcL 9, 7 : molli clivo ; Ann. 17, 88 : collea clementer assurgentes. 
The Hhaetian Alps» now the mountains of the Giisons. Alp is a 
Celtic word>— hilL Albion has the same rooU^illy country, Mom 
Abnoba (al. Amoba) is the northem part of the Schwartzwald, or 
Blnck Forest — Ihumpat, aL erampit But the best MSS. and all 
the recent editions haye ertanpat : and Tacitus neyer uses the prcs 
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ind. aftei donec^ untU^ c£ Rup. <fe Rit in loc Whenever he uset 
the present after donec, untU^ he seems to have conceived the r<»la* 
tion of the two clauses, which it connects^ as that of a means to ai 
end, or a condition to a resnlt^ and hence to haye nsed the subj. 
c£ chap. 20\^8eparet; 81: absolvat; 85: sinuetur ; Ann. % 6: 
mUeeatur. The two ezamples last cited, like this, describe the 
course of a river and boimdary line. For the general rule of tlie 
modes after doneCf see H. 522 ; Z. 575. See also notea H. 1, 18. 
85. — JSeptimum. According to the common understanding, the 
Danube had seven mouths. So Strabo, Mela, Ammian, and Ovid ; 
Pliny makes six. T. reconciles the two accounta, The enim in- 
serted after septimum in most editions is not found in the best 
mss. and is unnecessary. ' Or. <& Rit omit it 

II. Jpsos marks the transition from the country to the people-^- 
the Oermxms themselves. So A. 13: Jpsi Britanni. 

Crediderim. Subj. attice. A modest way of exprossing his 
opinion, like our: I should say, I am inclined to think. H. 486, 
I. 8 ; Z. 627. 

Adventibus et hospitiis. Jmmigrants and visitors, Adventtlnu 
certae sedeS) hospitiis preregrinationes significantur. Giin. Botb 
abstract for concrete. Dod. compares ^ttoikoi and fiiroixou 

Terror-adveheharUur. Zeugma for terra adveniehantt dassibud 
advehebantur. H. 704, 1. 2 ; Z. 776. 

Nec-et. These correlatives connect the members more dosely 
than et-^t; as in Greek ofir^-ri. The sentiment here advanced 
touching coloniz$ition (as by sea, rather than by land), though true 
of Carthage, Sicily, and most Cfrecian colonies, is directly the re- 
verse of the general fact; and Germany itself is now known to havo 
recdved its population by land emigration, from westem Asia. Tlie 
Germans» as we leam from affinities of languages and occasional 
references of historians and geographers, belonged to the same great 
, stock of the human &mily with the Goths and Scythians, and may 
be traced back to that hiye of nations, that primitive residence of 
mankind, the country east and south of the Caspian Sea and in the 
vicinity of Mount Ararat : cf. Tur. His. Ang. Sax. B. II. C. 1 ; also 
DonaldBon's New Cratylus, B. I. Chap. 4. Latham*s dogmatio 
skeptidsm will hardly shake the now established faith on this aubject. 
The edence of ethnography was unknown to the ancients. Tacitus 
had not the reraotest idea, that all m$mkind were sprung frora a 
oommon ancestiy, and diffused themselves over the world from a 
eommon centre, a fact assorted in the Scriptures» and daily receiving 
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freah. confiriDation from literatnre and seienoe. Hence he spea]» tl 
Uie Germans as indigenas^ which he ezplains below bj editum Urrot 
Bprung from the earth, like the mntom et turpe pecus of Hor. Sat 
1. 8, 100. c£ A. 11. 

Mutare quaerebant, Quaerere with in£ is poet constr., found, 
however, in later prose writers^ and once in Cia (de Fin. 813: 
quaeris scire, endosed in brackets in Tauchnitz^s edition), to avoid 
repetition of cupio, Cupio or volo mutare would be reguhir dassie 
prose. 

Adver9ua. That the author here uses advereus in some unusual 
and recondite sense, is intimated by tlie dause : ui sie dixerim, It 
|s understood by some, of a sea un/riendly to navigation. But its 
connexion hj que with immensus ultrat shows that it refers to poei- 
tion, and means lying oppoaite, i. e., belonging, as it were, to another 
hemisphere orworld fromours; for so the Romans regarded the 
Northem Ocean and Britain itsel^ c£ A 12: ultra nostri orbis men- 
suram; G. 17: exterior oceanu& So Cic. (Som. Sdp. 6.) says: 
Homines partim obliquoa^ partim ayersoe, partim etiam aduersoSf 
stare yobis. This intei^pretation is confirmed by ab cbe nostra in 
the antithesis. On the use of ut sic dixerim for ut sie dieam, whidi 
is peculiar to the silyer age, see Z. 528. 

Asia^ sc. Minor. Africa^ sc the-Roman Proyince of that name, 
comprising the territory of Cartliage. — PetereL The question im- 
pliea a negatiye answer, c£ Z. 580. The subj. implies a protasis 
understood : if he could, or the like. H. 502. 

Sit PraesenSk ut de re yera. Giin. Nisi si is nearly equiva- 
lent to nisi forte : unless perekanee ; imless if we maj suppose the 
ease. C£ Wr. note on Ann. 2» 68, and Hand's Tursellinus, 8, 240. 

Memoriae et annalium. Properly oppoeed to each other as tradi- 
fion and written history, though we are 'not tu mfer that written 
books existed in Germany in the age of Tadtua 

Carminibus. Songs, ballads (from cano). Songs and rude 
poetrj haye been, in all sayage countriea^ the memorials of publie 
transactione, e. g. the runes of the Gotha^ the bards of the Britoni 
and Cdta^ the scalds of Scandinayia, Ac 

Tuisconem. The god from whom Tuesday takes its name, aa 
Wednesday from Woden, ThursdajF from Thor, <&c., c£ Sharon Tur- 
ner's His. of Ang. Sax. app. to book 2. chap. 8. Some find in the 
name of this god the root of the words Teutonic^ Dutch (Germ. 
Dcutsche or Teutsche^ <&c Al. Tuistonem, Tristonem, &c Morelikelj 
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kt haa tbe Bame root as the Latin divus, dius» deua, and the Gteelr 
Bttos, d!ids, 0€6s, cf. Grimm's DeuUehe Mythologie, sub y. 

Terra edUum^neUffena aboye ; and ynyfrfis and aur6xB»p u 
Greek. 

Ort^tnmssauctores. It is predicate after Mannum. 

Ut in lieentia vetustatis, As in the lieense of antiquity, i. e. 
sinoe such license is allowed in regard to ancient times. 

Ingaevones. "According to some German antiquaries, the 
Ingaevones are die JSinwohner, those dwelling inwards towards the 
sea; the Istaevonee ore die Weettoohner, the inhabitants of the 
western parts ; and the Sermionee are the HerurniDohner, midland 
inhabitantB)*' Kj. cf. Kiessling in loc Others, e. g. Zcuss and 
Grimm, with more probability, find in these namcs the roots ot 
German words significant of honor ond hravery, assumed bj dififer- 
ent tribes or confederacies as epithets or titles of distinction. Grimm 
identifies these three divisions with the Franka^ Saxons^ and Thu- 
ringians of a later age. See further, note chap. 27. 

Voceniwr, The subj. expresses the opinion of othei^ not the 
direct affirmation of the author. H. 529 ; Z. 549. 

i>6o=choo deo, sc Mannu»— Germ. Mann, £ng. Man. 

Mareos, Gambrivioa. Under the names of Fitinoi and Salii these 
tnbes afterwards became formidable to the Komans. Cf. Pridiard*8 
Researches into the Phjsical Historj of Mankind, Yol. IH. chap. fi, 
Bcc 2. — Suevos, c£ note, 88. — Vandalios, The Yandala^ now so 
familiar in history. 

Additum, sc esse, depending on affirmant. 

Nune Iktngri, sc yocentur, cfHis. 4, 15, 16. In confirmation 
of the historical accuracj of this passage, Gr. remarks, that Caes. 
(B. G. 2, 4) does not mention the Xungri, but names four tribes on 
the left bank of the Rhine, who, he says, are called bj the common 
name of Qermans; while Pliny (Nat His. 4, 81), a century later, 
gives lot the names of these four tribes, but calls them by the new 
name Tungri, 

Itorvoeareniur, Locus vexatisBimus I exdaim all the criticsb 
And 60 they set themselves to amend tlie text bj conjecture. Some 
have written in nomen gentis instead of non gentis. Others have 
proposed a victorum metu, or a victo ob mettan, or a victis ob m€tum. 
But these emendations are wholly conjectural and unnecessary. 
Gfinther and Walch render a victore, /rom the victorious tribe, i. v, 
after the name o/ that tribe. But a se ipsis means by themselves ; 
and the antithesis doubtless requires a to be understood in the sam< 
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Benfie in both dausea. GiHber tranBlates and explaiiis thuB : ** Ib 
this way the name of a single tribe, and not of the whole people, 
has oome into nse, so that aU, at first by the yictor (the TuDgri]^ in 
order to inspire fear, then by themselves (bj the mouth of the whole 
people), when once the name became known, were called bj^the 
name of Germans. That is, the Tungri called all the kindred 
tribes that dwelt beyond the Bhine, Germans» in order to inspire 
fear by the wide extension of the name, since they gaye themselyes 
out to be a part of so yast a people; but at length all the tribes 
b^an to call themselyes by this name, probablj because thej were 
pleased to see the fear which it excited." This is, on the whole, the 
most Batisfactor7 explanation of the passage, and meets the essential 
concurrence of Wr., Or. and Dod. — Oermani. If of German etymo- 
logy, this word— gehr or wehr (Fr. guerre) and mann, men ofwar; 
hencc the meius^ which the name carried with it. If it is a Latin 
word corresponding only in sense with the original German, theu 
^•'^eihren. It will be seen, that either etjmology would acoord 
with Griiber's exphination of the whole passage — ^in either case, the 
name would inspire fear. The hitter, however, is the more pro- 
bable, cf. Kitter in loc. A people often bear quite diiferent namea 
abroad from that bj which they call themselves at home. Thoa 
the people, whom we call Germans, call themselves Deutsche (Dutch), 
and are called by the French AUemands, cf. Latham. Vocarentur 
18 subj. because it stands in a subordinate dause of the oratio obliqua, 
cf. H. 531 ; Z. 603. 

Metum^ Here taken in an active sense; oftener passive, but 
ased in both senses: Quintilian speaks of m^tum duplieem, quem 
patimur et quem facimus (6, 2, 21). cf. A. 44 : nihil metus in vultu, 
i. e., nothing to inspire fear in his countenance. In like manner 
admiratio (§ 7) is used for the admiration which one excites^ though 
it usually denotes the admiration which one feels. For o6, cf. Ann. 
1, ^79 : ob moderandas Hberls exundeUionet. 

Nationis-geniis. Gena is often used by T. as a synonym with 
naiio. But in antithesis, gens is the wholc, of which nationes or 
pop^Ui are the parts. e. g. G. 4 : populo&-gentem ; § 14 : nationes- 
genti. In like manner, in the civil constitution of Bome, a geTis in* 
duded several related families. 

UL Sereulem. That is, Eomana interpretatione, ct § 34. The 
Romans found their gods everywhere, and ascribed to Hercules, 
quidquid ubique magnificum est^ cf. note 34 : quicquid^onsensimus, 
That tJiis is a Roman account of the mattcr is cvident, from the use 
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of eo8f lor if the GermaiiB were the subject of manormt^ se n)ij«t 
have been used. On the nse of et here, cf. note 1 1. 

Pnmtfm— ut prmcipem, fortissimum. 6un. 

jffaec quoqtce, Eaee ia i^endered 9itch hy Eitter. But it seemi 
rather, as Or. and Dod. explain it^ to imply neai*ness and famiHaritj 
to the mind of the author and his readers: theseyreU known songs. 
So 20 : in haec eorporOf quae miramur. Quoquey like quident, fol- 
lows the emphatio word in a dause, H. 602, III. 1 ; Z. 865. 

Belatu, called cantm trux, H. 2, 22. A Tacitean word. Freund. 

Cf. H. \y 30. 

Baritum, AL barditum and bamtum. But the latter has nc 
ms. authoritj, and the former seems to haye been suggested by the 
bards of the Gauls^ of whose existence among the Germans however 
there is no evidence. Dod. says the root of the word is common to 
the Greek, Latin, and Geiman languages, viz. baren, i. e. /remeref a 
verb stiU used bj the Batayians, and the noun bar, i. e. carmen« 
of frequent occurrence in Saxon poetry to this day. 

Terrent trepidantve. They inspire terror or tremble toith fear^ 
accordinff ae the line (the troops drawn up in battle array) haft 
sounded, sc the baritus or battle cry. Thus the Batavians per- 
ceived,' that the sonitus aciei on the part of the Romans was more 
feeble than their own, and pressed on, as to certain triumph. H. 4, 
18. So the Highlanders augured victory, if their sjiouts were 
louder than those of the enemy. See Murphy in loco. 

Repercusm. A post-Augustan word. The earlier Latin aiithow 
would have said repercussa^ or repercutiendo, The later Latin, like 
the English, uses more abstract terms. — Nec taTrir-videntur, Nor do 
those carmina seem to be so much voices (well modulated and har- 
monized), as acclamations (unanimous, but inarticulate and indis- 
tinct) of courage. So Pliny uses concentus of the acclamations of 
the people. Panegyr. 2. It is often applied by the poets to the 
concerts of birds, as in Virg. Geor. 1, 422. It ia hero plural, cf. 
Or. in loc The reading vods is without MS. authority. 

Ulixem. "The love of fabulous histoiy, which was the passion 
of ancient times, produced a new Hercules in every country, and 
made Ulysses wander on eveiy shore. Tacitua mentiona it as a 
romantic tale ; but Strabo seems willing to countenance the fiction, 
and gravely tella us that Ulysses founded a city, caUed Odyssey, in 
Spain. Lipsius obseiTes» that Lisbon, in the name of Strabo, had 
the appellation of Ulysippo, or Olisipo. At this rate, he pleasantly 
adds, what should hinder us inhabitants of the liow Countries fronj 

5 
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asserting that UlTBses biiilt the city of Uljssinga, and Circe iounde^ 
that of Circzea or Ziiiczee?" Murphy. 

Fahidoso errore, Storied, celehrated in songt cf. &bulosns Hy- 
daspes. Hor. Od. 1, 227. Dlysses haying toqndered toesttoard gaye 
plausibllity to alleged traces of him in Gaul, Spain aud Germany 
— Ascihurgium. Now Asbui^. 

Quin etiamy ct notes^ 13 : quin etiamt and 14 : quin immo. — Ulixt, 
i e. ab Ulixe» c£ Ann. 15, 41 : Aedes statoris Joyis Romulo yota, i. e. 
by Komulus. This usage is especially frequent in the poets and the 
later prose writers, cf. H. 388, H. 3 ; Z. 419 ; and in T. above aU 
others^ c£ Bot Lex. Tac sub Dativtts. Wv, and Rit understand 
boweyer an altar (or monument) consecrated to Ulysses, i. e. erected 
in honor of him by the citizens. 

Adjecto. Inscribed wilh the name of his father, as well as his 
own, i. e. AacpridSri. 

Graeeis liiteris. Grecian characterSy c£ Caes. B. G. 1, 29: In 
castris Helvetiorum, tabulae repei^tae sun.t iitteriaOraecis confectae; 
and (6, 14): Galli in publicis priyatisque rationibus Graecis wtun- 
tur litteris. T. speaks (Ann. 11, 14) of alphabetic characters, as 
passing from Fhenicia into Greece, and Strabo (4^ 1) traces them 
from the Grecian colony at MarseiUes» into Gaul, whence they* 
doubtless passed into Germany, and eyen into Britain. 

lY. Aliis aliardm. The Greek and Latin are both fond of a 
repetition of dififerent cases of the same word, eyen where one of 
them is redundant, e. g. ol6^€v ohs (Hom. IL 7, 89), and particu 
hirly in the words &AA.os and cUius. Aliis is not howeyer whoUy 
redundant ; but brings out more fully the idea : no ititermMrriageSy 
one ioith one nation, and another toith another. Walch and Ritter 
omit aliiSt though it is found in all the MSS. 

Infectos. Things are said infid and imhui, which are so pene- 
trated aud permeated by something else, that that something be> 
oomes a part of its nature or substance, as inficere colore, sangume, 
veneno, animum virtutibus. It does not necessarily imply corrup- 
tion or degeneracy, 

Propriam-similem. Three epithets not essentially ditterent 
used for the sake of empha8is=j9«ou/tar, pure, and sui-generis, 
Similis takes Ihe gen., when it expresses» os here, an intemal re- 
eemblance in character ; otherwise the dat, cf. Z. 411, H. 891, 2. 4. 

Habitus. Form and features» extemal appearance. The physi- 
cal features of the Germans as described by Tacitus, though siil] 
suIBcicpt to distinguiah them from the more southern European 
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nationsy haye proved less permanent than their mcntal and socia] 
characteristics. 

Idem cmnHms. Cf. Juy. 13, 164: 

Caerula quis etupuit Germani lumina7 Jlavam 
Caesariem^ et madido torquentem comua cirro? 
Nempe quod haec illis natura est omnibtu una. 

Magna corpora. **Sidoniu3 Apollinaris says, that, being iu 
Germany and finding the men so yerj tall, he could not addrcaa 
yerses of six feet to patrons who were seyen feet high : 

Spemit senipedem stilum Thalia, 

Ex quo septipedcs vidlt patronos." Mur. 

Skeletons, in the ancient grayes of Germany, are found to yary 
from 5 ft. 10 in. to 6 ft 10 in. and eyen 1 ft Ci Ukertv Geog. IIL 
1. p. 197. These skeletons indicate a strong and viell formed body. 

Impetum, Temporary exertion, as opposed to pertevering toil 
and effortf laboris aique operum. 

Eadem. Not so much patientia, as ad impetum valida. See a 
like elliptical use of idem § 23 : eadem temperantia ; § 10 : iisdem 
nemoribus. Also of totidem § 26. 

Minime-assueventnt. "Least of all, are they capable of sustain- 
ing thirst and heat; cold and hunger, they are accustomed, by 
their soil and dimate, to endure.** Ky. Tlie force of minime is 
confined to the first clause, and the proper antithetic particle is 
omitted at the beginning of the second. Tolerare depends on 
assiieveruntf and belongs to both clauses. Ve is distributiye, refer- 
ring eoelo to frigora and solo to inediam. So vel in IL 1, 62 : 
strenuis vel ignayis spem metumque addere— strenuis spem, ignavia 
metum addere. 

V. ffumidior-^entofior. Hvmidior refers to palrtdibus^ ventosiot 
to silvis; the mountains (which were exposed to sweoping vnnds) 
being for the most part coyered with foresta, and the low groanda 
with marshes. F«n^<Mu<=Homeric i\vtfU€iSt windy, i e. lofty. IL 
3, 305 : "Wiov ^V€,u6€<r<rav. 

Satis feraje. Satis=Begetihus poetice. Ferax is constructed 
with abL, yid. Virg. Geor. 2, 222; ferax oleo. 

Impatiene. Not to be taken in the absoliite sense, cf. § 20, 28, 
26, where fruit trees and fruits are spoken of. 

Improcera agrees with pecora understood. 

Armentis. Peeora^^Rocka in general. Armeuta (from aro ta 
plough), larger cattle in particular. It may inolude horsea. 
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Sutts hxmor, Their proper, i e. usual size and beauty. 

Gloriafrontis. Poetice for corrnta, Their horns were smalL 

Numero. Emphatic: numher^ rather thSn quality. Or, wilK 
Eitter gaitdent may be takeu in the sense of cnjoj, possess : thei/ hav* 
a good numher of them^ In the same sense he interprets gaudent in 
A. 44 : opibua nimiis non gaudebat. 

Iratij sc. quia opes sunt irritam^nta malorum. Ov. Met. 1, 
140. — Negaverint. Subj. H. 526 ; Z, 6^2.-Affirmaverim^ cf, note, 
2: crediderim. 

Ntdlam venam. " Mines of gold and silvcr have since been 
discovered in Germany; the former, indeed, inconsiderable, but 
the latter valuable." Ky. T. himsclf in his latcr work (the An- 
nals), speaks of the discovcry of a silver mine in Gemumy. Ann. 
11, 20. 

JPerinde. Not so muck as might be expected, or as the Motnans, 
and other civilized nations. So Gronovius, Dod. and.most com- 
mentators. See Rup. in loc. Others» as Or. and Rit allow no 
ellipsis, and render : not much. See Hand's Tursellinus, vol. IV. p 
454 We sometimes use not so much, not so veri/, not so bad, <&c, 
for not veri/j not much, and not bad. Still tlie form of expression 
Btrictly implies a comparison. And the same is true of haud perinde, 
cf. Bot. Lex. Tac 

JEst videre. Est for licet. Graece et poetice. l^ot so used in 
the earlier Latin prose. See Z. 22Y. 

Nonin'alia vilitatCy i. e. eadem vilitate, aeque vilia, held in tJu 
same low estimation. — Jlumo. Abl. of material. 

Proximiy sc ad ripam. Kearest to the Roman border, opposed 
to interiores. ' 

Serratos. Not elsewhere mentioned; probably coins with ser« 
rated edges^ still found. The word is post-Augustan. 

Bigatos. Roman coins stamped with a biga or two-hoi-se 
chariot. Others were stamped with a quadriga and called quadri- 
gati. The bigati seem to have circulated freely in foreign lands, 
cf. Ukert*s Geog. of Greeks and Romans» III. 1 : Trade of Germany 
and places cited there. " The serrati and bigati were old coins^ of 
purer silver than those of tho Emperors." Ky. Cf. Pliny, IL N. 
83, 18. 

Seguuntur. Sequi— expetere. So used by Cic, Sal, and tho 
best writers. Compare our word seeh. 

NtUla affectione animi. Not from a:iy partiality.for ihc silva 
•n itself (but for convenience). 
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Numerus, Greatcr number and consequenlly less relative valu€ 
of Ihe silver coins. On ^ma, ct note, H. 1, 81. 

VI. J^e — quidem. Not even, i. e. iion is scarce as well as gold 
And silver. - TliQ weapons found in anoient German graves are of 
8/071«; and bear a striking rescmblance to those of tbe Americau 
Indians. Cf. ITkert^ p. 216. Ad verba» cf. note, His. 1, 16 : ne^ 
fueris. The eraphatic word always stands bstween ne and quidem. 
U. 602, IIL 2 ; Z. 801. — SupereO, Is oyer and above, l e. ahoutids. 
So superest ager, § 26. 

Vel. Pro «.y^, Ciceroni inauditum. Giin. Cf. note, 17. 

Frameas. The word is still found in Spain, as well as German j. 
Lancea is also a Spanish word, cf. Freund. 

Nvdi. Cf. § 17, 20, and 24. Also Cacs., B. G. 6, 21 : magua 
corporis parte nuda. 

Sagulo. Dim. of sago. A small short cloak. — X<?vc«— leviter 
indutL The clause nudi-leves is added here to show, that their dreas 
is favorable to the use of missiles. 

Missilia spargunt. Dictio est Yirgiliana. K. 

ColoribuB. Cf. nigra scuta, § 43. "Henoe coats of arms and 
the origin of heraldiy." Mur. 

Cultus. Military equipments. Cultus complectitur omnia, quae 
studio et art^eis) quae natura instituit^ adduntur. K. 

Cassis aut galea. Cassis^ properly of metal ; galea of leather 
(Gr. ydKtT}) ; though the distinction is not always observed. 

JSqui-conspicui. Cf. Caes. B. G. 4^ 2. 7, 66. 

Sed nec variare. But (i. e. on the other hand) they are not even 
(for nec in thia sense see Ritter in loc) taughi to vary their curvea 
(u e. as the antithesis shows, to bend now towards the right and 
now towards the left in their gyrations), but they drive them straight 
forviard or hy a eonstant bend towarda tlie right in so eonnected a 
circle (i. e. a complete ring), that no one is behind (for the obvious 
reason, that there is neither beginning nor end to such a ring). 
Such is on the whole the most satisfactory explanation of this diffi- 
cult passage, which we can give after a careful examination. A 
diflferent veraion was given m the first edition, It refers not to 
battlc, but to equestrian exercises^ cf. Gerlach, as oited by Or. 
in loc 

Aestimanti. Greek idiom. EUiptical dative, nearly equivalcni 
to the abl. abs. (nobis aestimantibus), and called by some the dai 
abs. In A. 11. the ellipais is supplied by credibile est. Cf. Botti 
ihei^^s Lex. Tac. sub Dativus. 
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Eoque mixti. JSo, causal particIe=for that reasoii. Cacsat 
adopted tliis an*angement in the battle of Pharsalia. B. C. 3, 84 
The Greeks also had irefot &finnroi, Xen. Hellen. 7, 6. 
- CetUeni. A hundred is a favorite number with the Qermang 
and their descendants. Witness the hundred pagi of the Suevi 
(Caes. B. Gr. 4, 1), and of the Semnones ^G. 39), the cantons of 
Switzerland, and the hundreds of our Saxon ancestors in England. 
The centeni here are a militar j division. In like manner, Caesar 
(B. G. 4, 1) speaks of a thousand men drafted annually from eaeh 
pagus of the Suevi, for military eervice abroad. 

Idque ipsum. Predicate nominative after a verb of calling, n. 
362, 2. 2) ; Z. 594. The division was called a hundred, and each 
man in it a hundreder ; and such was the estimation in which thia 
eervice was held, that to be a hundreder, became an honorable 
distinction, nomen et A(mor=— honorificum nomen. 

Cuneos. A body of men an*anged in the form of a wedge, i. e. 
iiarrow in £i*ont and widening towards the rear ; hence peculiarly 
adapted to break the lines of the enemy. 

Cofmlii quam formidinis. Supply mxigis. The concisenosa 
of T. leads him often to omit oue of two correlative particles, cf 
note on minimey 4. 

Referunt Carry into the rear, and so secure them for burial. 

Miam in dubiis proeliis. Even while the battle remains unde- 
eided. Giin. 

Finierunt. In a present or aorist sense, as often in T. So pro- 
hibueruntj § 10; placuit and displicuitf 11. cf. Lex. Tac Bot* 

VIL JiegeSy civil rulers; duceSf military comraanders. jEJx^m^ 
secundum. So ex ingenioy § 3. The government was elective, yet 
not without some regard to hereditary distinctions. They chose 
{sntmunt) their sovereign, but chose him from the royal fomily, or 
at ]eaa*< one of noble extraction. They chose also their commander 
— ^the ^g, if he was the bravest and ablest warrior ; if not^ they 
were at liberty to choose some one else. And among the Germans, 
as among their descendanta, the Franks, the authority of the com- 
mander was quite distinct from, and sometimes (in war) paramount 
to, that of the king. Here Montesquieu and others find the original 
of the kings of the firat race in tho French monarchy, and tlie 
mayors of the palace, who once had so much power in France. Cf. 
Sp. of Laws, B. 81, chap. 4. 

.N^ec is correlative to et. T/ie kings on the one hund do noi 
possess unlimited or unrestrained authority^ and the commanders or. 
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the oiJufy <fec //i/im^a— sine modo ; /«6«ra=-8ine Tinculo. "Wr. P«> 
f<?«te«=-rightfal power, authority ; ^^cn^io— power without regard 
to right, ability, force, cf. note, 42. Ad rem, c£ Caes. B. G. 5, 27 
Ambiorix tells Caesar, Ihat though he governed, yet thc peoplo 
made laws for him, and the supreme power was shared et^ually be- 
tween him and them. 

Exemplo-imperio. " Dalive aftcr sunt^mare to set an example, 
rather than to give commxind." So Giiiber and Dod. But "Wr. and 
Rit with more reason consider them as ablatives of means limiting 
a verb implied in diices : commanders (command) more hy example, 
than hy avihority (olBEicial power). See the principle well stated and 
iUustrated in D6derlein*8 Essay on the style of Tacitus, p. 15, in my 
cdition of the Histories. 

Admiratione praesunt, Gain infiuence, or ascendencyt hy means 
of the admiration which they inspire^ c£ note on metus, § 2. 

Agant. Subj., ut ad judicium admirantium, non mentem scrip- 
toris trahatur. Giin. 

ylmVnarfycr^tfre—interficere. Cf. II. 1, 46. 68. None hut the 
pidests are allaijDed to put to death^ to place in ironSj nor even (ne 
quidem) to scourge. Thus punishment was clothed with divine 
authority. 

Effigies et aigna. Imagea and standards, i. e. images, which 
serve for standards. Images of wild beasts are meant^ cf. H. 4, 22 : 
depromptae silvis lucisve ferarum imagines. — Turmam, cavalry. 
Gunernn, infantry, but sometimes both. Conglohatio is found only 
in writerfrafter the Augustan age and rai*ely in them. It occurs in 
Sen. Qu. Nat 1, 16, cf. Freund. 

Familiae is lcss comprehensive than propinquitates. Audiri, sc 
eolent C£ A. 34 ruere. Wr. calls it histor. inf., and Rit. pronounces 
it a gloss. 

JPignora. Whatever is most dear, particularly mothers, wives, 
and children. — Uhdef adv of place, referring to in proximx). 

Vulnera ferunt, l e. on their rcturn from battle. 

Exigere. Examine, and compare, to see who has the most and 
the most honorable, or perhaps to soothe and dress them. — Cihos et 
hortamina. Observe the singular juxtaposition of things so unlike. 
So 1: metu aut m&ntihm; A. 25: copiia et laetitia ; 87: nox ei 
tatietas; 38: gaudio praedaque. 

VIII. Constantia precum^imporiunate entreaties. 

Objectu peetorum. By oppoaing their hreasts, not to the enemy 
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but to tbeii* retreating husbands^ praying for death in prefereaoe tc 
.captivity. 

Monstrata-eaptivitate, Owiinm Umits captivitate, pointing to 
captiyity as jnst before them. — Impatientitts. Impatienter and 
impatientia (the adv. and the subst.) are post-Augustan words. Tho 
adj. (impatiens) is found earlier. C£ Freund. 

Feminarumr^iomine, i. e. propter feminas suas. Gun. So C^c. : tuo 
nomine et reipublicaeason your aocount and for the sake of the re- 
public But it means perhaps more than that here, yiz. m the per- 
Bon of. They dreaded captivity more for their women than for 
themselves. Adeo^ntamtteh that, 

Inesse, sc feminis. They thinJc, there is in their women some- 
ihing sacred and prophetie. Cf. Caes. B. Gr. 1, 50, where Caesar is 
informed by the prisoners^ that Arioyistus had declined an engage- 
ment^ because the toom^n had dedared against coming to action 
before the new moon. — Consilia, adviee in general; respons^i, in- 
spired answere, when consulted. 

Vidimtu. i e, she lived in our day — ^under the reign of Vespa- 
sian. — Veledam. Ct H. 4, 61. 65. 

Auriniam.. Aurinia seems to have been a common name in 
Germany for prophetess or wise woman. Perhaps^Al-runae^ 
women knowing all things. So FcZ«da— wise woman. Ct "Wr. 
inloc 

I^on adtUatione, etc " Not through adulation, nor as if they 
were raising mortals to the rank of goddesses.'* Ky. This is one 
of those oblique censures on Roman customs in which the treatise 
abounds. The Romans in the exccss of their adulation to the im- 
perial family made ordinary women goddesses, as DrusiUa^ sister oi 
Caligula» the infant daughter of Foppaea(Ann. 15, 28), and Foppaea 
herself (Dio 63, 29). The Germans» on the other hand, realiy 
thought Bome of their wise women to be divinc C£ Eis. 4^ 62, and 
my note ibid. Reverence and affection for woman was character- 
istic of the German Tribe^ and £rom them has diffused itseli 
throughout European Bodety* 

IX. Deonm. T. here, as elsewhere, applies Roman namee^ and 
puts a Roman constructaon (Romana interpretatione, § 43), upon the 
gods of other nations, c£ $ 8. 

Mercurium. So Caes. B. G. 6, 17 : Deum maxime Mercurium 
colunt: Frobably the German Woden, whose name is preserved in 
our WeJnesday, as that of Mercury is in the French name of thci 
same day, and wlio with a name slightly modified (Woden, Wuotan, 
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Odiu), was a prominent object of worship among all the DaHous ol 
Northem E urope. Mat% is perhaps the German god of war (Ti w, Tin, 
Tuisco) whence Tucsday, French Mardi, cf. Tur. His. Ang. Sax. App. 
to B. 2. chap. 3. ITerculem is omitted by Ritter on evidence (partly 
ftxternal and partly intemal) which is entitled to not a little con- 
aideration. Hercules is the god of strength, pcrhaps Thor. 

Certia diebtiB, Statis diebus. Giin. 

Humanis-hoatiis:- Even facere in the sense of aacrifice is con- 
strued with abl. Vh*g. Ec 3, 11. Quoque^eYen. For ita positiou 
in the sentence, c£ note, 3. 

Concessis animalihis, Such as the Homans and other civilized 
uations ofifer, in contradistinction to human sacrifices, which the 
author regards as tn-concessa. The attempt has been made to re- 
move from the Germans the stain of human sacriflces. But it resta 
on incontrovertible evidence (cf. Tur. His. Ang. Sax., App. to B. 2. 
cap. 8), and indeed attaches to them only in cpmmon with nearly 
all nncivilized nations. The Gauls and Britons, and the Celtic 
nations generally, carried the practice to great lengtha, cf. Caea. B. 
G. 6, 16. The neighbors of tlie Hebrews offered human victims iii 
great numbers to their gods, as we learn from tlie Scriptures. Kay, 
Ihe reproacli resta also npon the Greeks and Romans in their early 
history. Pliny informs us, that raen were sacrificed as late as the 
year of Rome 657. 

Isidi. The Egyptian Isis in Germanyl This shows, how far 
the Romans went in comparing the gods of different nations. Gr. 
Ritter identifies this goddess with the Nertha of chap. 40, th« 
Egyptian Isis and Kertha being both eqnivalent to Mother Eartli, 
the Terra or Tellus of Ihe Romans. 

lAbumae, A light galley, so called from the Liburnians, a peo- 
ple of lUyricum, who built and navigated them. The siffnuni, here 
likened to a galle/, was more probably a rude crescent^ connected 
with the worship of the moon, cf. Caea. B. G. 6, 21: Germani 
deorum numero ducunt Solem et Lunam» 

Cohibere panc^iftM*— aedificiis includere, K T. elaewhere speaka 
of temples of German divinitiea (e. g. 40 ; templnm Nerthi ; Ann. 
1, 51: templum Tanfanae); bnt a consecrated grove or asy other 
sacred place was called templum by the Romans (templum from 
rcftvw, cnt ofi^ set apart). 

JSx magnitudine, jS^a^-secnndum, cf. ex nobilitate, ex viriute § 1, 
Ex magnitudineis predicate after arbitrantur: theydeem it unbecnm 
ing the greatneaSf etc. 
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Humani-speciem. Imnges of tlie gods existed at a later da^ 
in Germany (S. Tur. Ilis. of Ang. Sax., App. to B. 2. cap. 8). But 
thia does not pi*ove their existeuce in the days of T. Even aa 
late as A. D. 240 Gregory Tliaumaturgus expressly declarcs, thert 
were no images among the Goths. No traces of temple-walls or 
images have been discovered in conncction with the numerous sitea 
of ancient altars or places of ofifering which haye becn exhumed in 
Chrmanyy though both these are found on the bordera, both south 
jmd west^ cf. Ukert^ p. 236. 

Jjucos et nemora. " Lucus (a \vk7}, crepusculum) sylva densior, 
obumbrans ; nemus {vtfios) sylva rarior, in quo jumenta et pecorn 
pascuntur." Bredow. 

Deorumqtie-vident They invoke under the nam£ of goda thal 
thysterioua easiatence, which thcy see (not under any human or other 
visible form, but) with the cye of spiritual reverence alone. So Gr. 
and K. Others get another idea thus loosely expressed : They give 
to that sacred recess the namc of the divinity that fills the place, 
which is never profaned by the steps of man. 

Sola reverentia, cf. »o/a mente applied by T. to the spiritual 
religion of the Jews, H. 6, 6. The religion of the Germans and 
other northern tribes was more spiritual 'than that of southern 
nations, when both were Pagan. And after the introduction of 
Chratianity, the Germans were disinclined to the image-worship of 
the Papists. 

X. Auspicia sortesque. Auspicia (avis-spicia) properly divina- 
tion by observing the flight and cry of birds ; sortesy by drawing 
lots : but both often used in the general sense of omens, oracles. 

Ut qui maxime, sc observant. Ellipsis supplied by repeating 
observant-^io the greatest extent^ none more. 

Simplex- Sine Romana arte, cf. Cic de Div. 2, 41, K. The 
Scy thians had a similar method of divining, Ilerod. 4, 67. Indeed, the 
practice of divining by rods has hardly ceased to this day, among 
thf descendanta of the Gei*man Ti^ibes. 

Temere, without plan on the part of the diviner. — FortuilOf undet 
Ihe dii^ection of chance. Gr. 

8i publice consvletur. If the questiou to be decided is of a 
public naturc ConstUeturt fut, beoause at the time of drawing 
lots the deMberation and decision are future. Or it may refer to 
tlie consultation of the gods (cf. Ann. 14, 80 : consulere deos) : if it 
is by the state that the gods are to be consiUted. So Ritter in hia 
last edition. 
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Ter Hngulos tollit A tliree-fold drawing for the sake of cer- 
iointy. Thufl Ariovistus drew lots three times touching the death 
of Yalerius (Caes. B. 6. 1, 63). So also the Bomans drew lots three 
times, TibuL 1, 8, 10 : sortes ter sustulit Such is the interpreta- 
don of these disputed words by Griiber, Ritter and many others, 
and such is cert^nly their natural and obvious meaning : he takes 
up three times one after another all the slips he has 9cattered (spar- 
gere is hardly applicable to three only) : if the signs are twice or 
thrios favorable, the thing is permitted ; if twice or thrice unfovor- 
able it is prohibited. Hie language of Caesar (in loc cit) is still 
more explicit: ter sortibus consultum, But Or., "Wr. and Bod. 
understand simply the taking up of three lots one each time. 

Si prohibuerunt sc. sortes— dii. The reading prohibuerunt (al. 
prohibuerint) is favored by the analogy of ce cUsplicuit, 11, and 
other passages. Sin {'^H-ne) is particularly frequent in antithesis 
with sif and takes the same construction after it. 

Au^iciorum-exigitwr. Auspiciorum, here some other omens, 
than lota ; such as the author prooeeds to specify. Adhuc-'^ hoc, 
praeterea, i. e. in addition to the lots. The sense is: besides draw- 
ing lotSf tlie persuasion produded by auHspices is required. 

JStiam hic. In Germany alBo (as well as at Kome and othor 
well known countries). Hic is referred to Rome by some. But 
it was hardly needful for T. to inform the Romans of that custom 
at Rome. 

Proprium gentis. It is a peculiaritg of the German race. It 
is not, however, exdusively German. Something similar pi-e- 
vailed among the Persians, Herod. 1, 189. Y, 65. Darius HystBspcft 
was indebted to the neighing of his horse for his elevation to the 
throne. 

lisdem memoribua, § 9. — Mortali opere—hominum opere.— 
Contacti. Notio contaminandi inest^ K — Pressi eurru. Hamessed 
fco the sacrod chariot More common, pressi jugo. Poetice. 

ConscioSf sc. deorum. The priests consider themselves the scT' 
vants of the godSj the horses the confidants of the same. So Tibullua 
speaks of the conscia fibra deorum, Tibul. 1, 8, 8. 

Committunt. Con and mitto, send togeth.eT^^ngage in fight, 
A technical expression used of gladiators and champions. 

Praejudicio. , Sure prognostie. Montesquieu finds in this cufl« 
fcom tJie origin of the duel and of knight-errantry 

XI. Apudr-pertractentur Are handled, i. e. discussed, among 
L e. by tlie chiefs, sc. before being referred to the people. 
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Forlmlum^ piwri, vaionaeen; mikUmm^ xequiriog ioBiicdiato 
«etioa 

Jndtoaim-AmpUtwr, Aiiorirtiis iroiild nofc ^A^ beibre tbe new 
motmf Gftea. B. G. 1, 50. 

jyflMMrifln-fioei^fMnL Of wlncii eastom, ire bsTe a rdie aiid a 
|>roof iB onr BeTeo-fff^riU aad fort-*t^At So ako Um GiHila. Gmil 
B. G. 6, 1& 

C(mj^i<iftiii^i«de€ree, detenniiie ; comCctti rf ■prodaim, ^poinL 
Tbe eo» in both implieB coneerUd or publie action. Tbcj are forensie 
ternM. 

No3D-^oidetur, So iritb the AtheBians^ Maerob. Satnm. 1, 3b ; 
and the Ilebrewi^ Gen. \, 5. 

Ex libertate, te, ortum, aritingfrom. Gon. 

Kee utjuetL Not preeieely ai tke appohUed time, bnt a day ok 
two later, if thej ehoose. 

Ut turhae placuiL Ut^^mxii ac, as loon ae^ when. It is the 
time cf eommeneing their eeuion, tbat dependa on the wiU of the 
nraltitiide; not their «tting armed, for that they alwajs did, cf. 
framea» eoneutiunt at the elose of the seetion; also § 13: nihil 
neqne pnblieae neqoe priyatae rel nisi armati agani To expresa 
thiB latter idea, the order of the words woold haye been reyeraed 
thuB ; armati eomidtmL 

Tum et eoereencU. When the seasion is eommenced, then {tum) 
the priests haye the right not merely to command Bilence, but alto 
(et) to enforce iL This use of et for etiam is yerj rare in Cic, bni 
frequent in Liyy, T. and later writers. See note, His. 1, 23. 

Imperatur, Imperare pli^ est^ quam jubere. See the cliiuax in 
Ter, £un. 2, 8, 98 ; jubeo, cogo atque irapero. Impero ia properly 
mlUtaiT' command. K. 

Prout refers, not to the order of speaking, but to the degree <A 
influence they haye oyer the people. Gr. — Aetas, Our word 
aldermom (clderman) is a proo( that office and honor were confcrred 
on age by our German ancestorSb So eenaior (senex) among th<i 
RomanB. 

Arrnis laudaref \, e. armb coneussis. ** Montesquieu ia of opinioo 
that in this Treatise on the manners of the Germans, an attentiyc> 
reader may trace the origin of the Britbh constitution. Tnat beau- 
tiful syBtem, he saya, was formed in the forests of Gemiany, Sp. ot 
LawB 11, 6. The Saxori Witena-gemot (Farliament) was, bejond 
aU doubt, an improyed political institution, grafted rn the rights 
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f xoroised hy the people in their own ooantiy.'' Murphy, ct S. Tur. 
His. of Ang. Sax. B. 8. cap. 4. 

Xn. Aeeiuare-^ntendere. To aeciue and impeach for capital 
crimes. Minor offences were tried before the couils described at 
the end of the seciion.-^Quoqite'. In addition to the legislatiye 
power Bp)ken of in the previous secticxi, thecounoil jxercised.o/so 
certain judicial functions. JDiacrimen capitia intendere, lit. to 
endeavor to hring one in danger of losing his life. 

Ignavo9^nfame9,__ The duggish, the covoardlyt and the impwre ; 
for so corpore infames usually meana^ and there is no sufficient rea- 
Bon for adopting another sense here. Jnfamea foeda Yeneris ayersae 
nota. K. 6r. underetands those, whoee persons were diafigurod by 
dishonorable wounds, or who had mutilated themselves to ayoid 
mUitary dutj. Giin. includes both ideas : gruocim^ue^ non tantum 
venereOf corporis abusu contempti, 

/n«wjoe>w8up€rne. So 16 : multo inmper fimo onerant.* 

Diversitas is a post-Augustan word, cL Frennd, sub y. 

Illtcc reepicit Haa reapect to thie prindple. Scelerw^^crimea ; 
flagitia^^incea, low and base actions. Scelus ipoenA, flagiiium con- 
temptu dignum. Giin. 

Leviorihus delictis. Abl. aba— to^eTi lighter offences are com^ 
milted; or abl. of circum.— in case of lighier offences. 

Pro modo poenarum. Such is the reading of all the MSS. Pro 
modOf poena ia an ingenious conjecture of Acidalius. But it is un 
necessary: Bender thus: in case of liglUer offences^ the convicted 
persons are mulcted in a number of horses or cattlCf in pr^portion 
to the severity of the sentence adjvdged to he due. 

Qui vindicatur. The injured party, or plaintiff. This principle 
of pecuniary satisfoction was cai^ried to great lengths among the 
Anglo-Saxons. See Tumer, as cited, 21. 

Qui reddunt. Whose husiness or eusiom it is to adminiBter jus- 
tice, etc. R proposes reddant. But it is without authority and 
would giye a less appropriate sense. 

Centeni. Ct note, § 6: centeni ex singulis pagis. **Sunt m 
quibusdam locis Germaniae, yelut Palatinatu, Franconia) etc. Zent- 
gericht (hundred-courts)," cf. Berneggcr, 

Consilia et auctoritas. Abstract for concrete-«/ii« advisers and 
fhe supporters ofhis dignity, 

Xin. NihU nisi armatu The JlomanB wore arins only in tinM 
of war or on a joumey. 
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MorUf sc est A £avorite expression of T. So 21 : conoederc 
inoiis (est). And in A. 39. 

Suffecturum probaverit On examintUion hca pronouneed hwi 
competent (sc.'to bear arms). Subj. aftcr antequam. H. 523, IL ; 
Z. 676. 

Ornant. Omat would have been more common Latin, and 
wonld haye made better English. But this constmction is not nn- 
freqnent in T., d 11 : rex vcl princeps audiuntur. Nor is it with- 
out precedent in other authorei Cf. Z. 3Y4. Ritter reads propinquL 
The attentive reader will discover here traces of many subsequent 
usages of chivalry. 

Haec toga. This is the badge of manhood among the Germans^ 
as the toga viiilis was among the Komans. The Kc uans assumed 
the toga at the age of seventeen. The Athenians weie reckoned aa 
''E(p7}fioi at the same age, Xen. Cyr. 1, 2, 8. The Germans (in their 
colder climate) not till the 20th year. Caes. B. G. 6, 21. 

Diffnationem. Hankf title. It differs from dignitas in being 
niore extemal. Cf. H. 1, 19: dignatio Caesaris ; 3, 80: dignatio 
viri. Ritter reads dignitatem^ 

Assignant Iligh birth or great m^riis of their fathera assign 
(i. c. mark out, not consign, or fuUy confer) the title of chief even to 
young m£n. 

Gradus-habet. Observe tlie emphatic position of gradta, and 
tlie force of guin etiam ipae : Gradaiions of ranJc^ moreover the 
rctinue iiself haSy i. e. the retainers are not only distinguished as a 
6ody in following such a leader, but there are also distinctioM 
Among themselves. Quin etiam seldom occupies the second place 
r. is fond of anastrophe. Cf. Bot Lex. Tac 

Sir-emineat. J^ he (cuique) stands pre-eminent for the number 
md valor of his followers. Comitatus is gen. JFmmea^, subj. pres. 
H. 604 & 509 ; ^. 624. 

Ceteris-aspici. These noble youtb, thus designated to the rank 
of chieftains, attach themselves (for a time, with some foUowere per- 
haps) to the other chiefe, who are older and already distinguished, 
*wr are they ashamed to be seen amxmg their attendanis. 

Quibus-cuiy sc. sit^toAo shall have, etc. 

Ipsafama. Mere reputation or rumor without coming to ai^mab 

Projligant^i^d finem perducunt. So Kiessling, Botticher and 
rVeund. Ritter makes iU^ropellunt, frighten away. Profligare 
bellOf proelioy <fec, is Tacitean. Profligare hostesy <fec., is the commoD 
«xpression. 
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XIV. Jmn vcro— porro. Cf. Bot Lex. Tac. It mai-ks a iranfli 
tion to a topio of special importance. Cf. H. 1, 2. See Dod. in loc. 

JRecessisse. All the best Latin writers are accustomed to uae 
the preterite after pudet^ taedet^ and other words of the like signi- 
tication. Giin. The cause of shame is prior to the shams. 

Infame. "When Chonodomainis, king of the Alemanni, wns 
taken prisoner by the Romans, his military companions, to tho 
number of two hundred, and three of the king's most intimato 
friends^ thinking it a most flagitious crime to live in safety aiter 
such an event^ surrendered themselves to be loaded with fettersb 
Ammian. Marcell. 16, 12, 60. There are instances of the same kiud 
in Tacitus." Mur. Cf. also Caes. B. G. 3, 22. 1, 40. 

Defenderej to defend him^ when attacked ; tueri^ to yrotect him 
at all times. 

Praecipuum sacramentum, TTieir mx)8t sacred dtUr/, Giin. and 
K.;orthe chief part of their oath^ Gr. — darescunt-iuentur. So 
Ritter after the best MSS. Al. clarescant-tueantury or tueare. 

Non niH, In Cic usually sepavated by a word or a clause. In 
T. generally brought together. 

Exigunt. They expect — Jllum-illam. Angl. this-thatf cf. hinc-' 
hinCy A. 25. — Bellatoreni equum. Cf. Virg. G. 2, 145. 

Jncomptir-apparatus. EntertainmentSy though inelegant yet liberal, 
Apparatus is used in the same way, Suet. Vitel. 10 and 13. — Cedunt 
■^iis dantur. GUn. 

Nec arare, etc The whole language of this sentence is poeti- 
cal, e. g. the use of the inf. after persuaseriSy of annum for annuam 
mensem, the sense of vocare and mererif Ac VocarCf L e. provo- 
care, cf. H. 4, 80, and Vii*g. Geor. 4, 76. Mereri, eamy deservef i. e. 
by bravery. 

Pigrum et iners, Piger est natura ad laborera tardns; iners, 
in quo nihil artis et virtutis. K. Render: a marh- of stupidity 
and incapacity. 

Quin immo. Nay but, nay more. These words connect the 
clause, though not placed at the beginning, as they are by other 
writers. They seem to be placed after pigrum in order to throw it 
iuto an emphatic position. So gradus quin etiam, 18, where see 
note. — Possis. You, i. e., any one can. Z. 624. Cf. note H. 
1, 10 : laudares. So persuaseris in the preceding sentence. The 
subj. gives a contingent or potential turn=-can procure, sc. if you 
will w>uld persuadej sc. if you should try. An indefinite persoD 
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is always addresscd in tlie subj. in Latin, eTeQ when ihe iud. woulc 
be uscd if a definite person were addrossed. Z. 524. 

In ihe chieftains and their retainers, as described in the losl 
two sections, tbe reader cannot fail to discover the germ of the 
feudal system. Cf. Montesq. Sp. of Laws, 80, 8, 4 ; also Robertson'i 
Chas. V. 

XV. Kon multum, The common reading (multum without 
liie negative) is a mere conjecture, and that suggested bj a misap> 
I^rehension of the meaning of T. JVon multum is to be taken com* 
])aratively. Though in time of peaoe they hunt often, yet they 
Bpend 80 much more tmie in eaiingy drinking, and iUeping, that the 
former is comparatively smalL Thus understood, tJtiis passage of 
T. is not inconsistent with the. dedaration» of Caesar, B. G. 6, 21: 
Vita Germanorum omnis in yenationibus atque in studiis rei mili- 
taris cousistit Caesar leayes out of account their periods of inao- 
tioD, and speaks only of their actiye employments, which were war 
and f he chase. It was the special object of Tacitus, on the contrary, - 
to give prominence to that striking feature of the German character 
which Caesar overlooks; and therein, as "Wr. well obseryes, the 
later historian shows his more exact acqnaintance with the Germans. 
Non mvltum^ as opposed to plv^ is nearly equivalent to minue, 

VenatibuSy per otium^ Enallago for venatibus, otiOf H. ^04, IIL 
This figure is very frequent in T., e. g. § 40: per obsequium, 
proeris ; A. 9 : virtute aut per artem ; A. 41 : temeritate aut per 
ignaviam, &c. Seneca, and indeed most Latin ^authoi^s, prefer a 
aimilnr construction in antithetic clauses; T. seems' rather to 
avoid it. In all such cases however, as the examples just cited 
show, per with the acc. is not precisely equivalent to the abl. The 
abL is more active aud implies means, agency ; the acc with per 
is more passive and denotes manner or occasion. 

DetegatOf transferred. 

Familiae, Houaeholdy properly of servants (from famel, Oscan 
for servant), as in chapp. 26 and 32 : but sometimes the whole 
family, as here aud in chap. 7 : familia^ et propinquitatef. 

IpsL The men of middle life, the heads of the familiae, 

Diversitate, Contrariety. — Am^nt, Subj. n. 518, 1. ; Z. 577. — 
Oderint, Perf. in the sense of the pres. H. 297, I. 2 ; Z. 221. 

Inertiam, Inertiam^-^nSeneas^ freedom from business and carfl 
(from in and ars) ; quietem;^ranquillity, a life of undisturbed re< 
pose without action or excitement Cf. 14 : ingrata genti quies. In 
this account of the habits of the Germans, one might easily fancy 
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he was leadiDg a descrlption of the manDer of life amoDg our Ame- 
rican Indians. It may be remarked here, once for all, that this re- 
eemblance may be traced in very many particnlars, e. g. in their 
personal independence, in the military chieftainsand their followera^ 
in their extreme fondnesa for the hardships and dangers of war, in 
their strange inactiyity, glattony and drunkennesb in peace, in their 
deliberative assemblies and the power of eloquence to sway their 
counsels, in their half elective, half hereditary form of government^ 
in the spirituality of their conceptiohs of God, and some other fea- 
tures of their religicn (Robertson has drawn out this comparison in 
his history of Charles Y). All tiibes in a rude and savage state 
must have many similar usages and traits of character. And thia 
resemblance between the well-known habits of our wandering 
savages and those which T. ascribes to the rude tribes of Germ&ny, 
may impress us with confidence in the truthfulness of his narrative. 

Vel armerUorum vel frugum, \ Partitive gen. Supply aliquid. — 
Velr-^el^whether — OTt merely distinctive ; autr-aut^^ther — or, ad- 
versative and exdusive. VeU^el (from volo) implies, that one may 
ehoose between the alternatives or particulars named ; diU-aut (from 
a9, aZris)t ^^t if one is affirmed, the other is denied, since both 
cannot be true at the same timc. C£ note, A. 17: aut-auL — 
Pecuniam, An oblique censure^of the Romans for purchasing 
peace and alliance with the Germans, cf. H. 4, 76. Herodian 6, 7 : 
ro{n<fi yap (sc. xp^^'^v) f/i-d^icrra Tcpfiavhi vci^ovrai, tpiXdpyvpol re 
6pr€S Kol ri}y upitvTiv hiX vpbs rohs Vwfiatovs ^valov KairnKeioyres. 
On etf cf.note 11. 

XVL Populis, Dative of the agent instead of the abl. with 
a or ah, C£ note 3: Ulizi, 

Ne-quidem, These words are always separated, the word on 
^hicb the emphasis^rests being placed between them. H. 602, IH. 2 ; 
Z. 801. Here however the emphasis seems to belong to the whole 
claufie— in^er «^, sc. tedes junetas inter se, 

Co^un^in-coluDt. Both often used intransitively, or rather 
with an ellipsis of the object,— efiotfZZ. 

Disereti ac diversi: Separate and scattered in different directiona^ 
l e. without regular streeta or highways. See Or. in loc 

Ut fom-placuit, Hence to this day, the names of German towni 
often end in bach (brook), feld (field), holz (grove), wald (wood), bom 
(spring). On the permanence of names of places, see note H. 1, 58. 

ConnexiSf with some intervening link, such as fences, hedge^ 
tnd outhouses ; cohacrcntibuSf in immediate contact 
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Remediumr^Tueitia. It may he as a remedy, etc— or U wwy 6r 
thfough iffnorance, eta 8ive-^ve ezpreases an alternatiye condi 
tionally, or contingentljsit maj be tlins; or it may be thnai Com- 
pare it with ftel-vdf chap. 15, and with ant-auf, A 17. See also 
Eamshom^s-SynonTms^ 138. Remedium is acc in app. with the 
foregoing clanse. Inscitia is abL of can8e==per inscitiam. 

Caemeniorum. Properly hewn stone (from caedo), bnt in nsage 
any bnilding Btone. — Tegular:aiL Tiles^ any materiaU for the roaj 
(tego), whether of brick, stone/ or wood. 

Citra. Froperly this side of , hence short of, or «itkout, as 
used hj the later Latin anthora. Thia word is kindred to cis, L e. 
i$ with the demonstratiye prefiz ee. C£ Freund snb y. 

Speeiem refers more to the eye, delectationem to the mind. Taken 
with citra, they are eqniyalent to adjectiyes, connected to informi 
and limiting mxUeria (citra Bpeciems»non speciosa, Giin.). Render: 
rude materialSf neither heautifUl to the eye nor attractive to tlie tasie. 
Maleria is distinctiyely wood for building. Fire-wood is lignum. 

Quaedam loca. Some parts of their houses, e. g. the waUs. 

Tcrra ita pura. Probably red earth, Buch as chalk or gypsum. 

Imitetur. Resembles painting and colored outlines or figures. 

Aperire. VoeMiCQ^^xcavate. Cellars under ground were un- 
known to the Komans. See Beck. GaL, and Smith's Dict Ant, 

Ignorantur-fallunt. They are not known to exist, or else (though 
known to exist) thcy escape discovery from the very fact that they 
must be sought (in order to be found). Giin. calls attention to the 
multiform enallago in this sentence : 1. in number {poputatur, igno- 
rantur^ fallunt) ; 2. of the active, passivp, and deponent verbs ; 8. 
in the change of cases {aperta^ acc ; abdita and defossa^ nom.). 

XVn. Sagum. A shoi-t^ thick cloak, worn by Roman soldierM 
nud countrymen. 

JPV'6u/a— figibula, any artificial fafitening; «ptmiasnaturaL 

Si desit. Observe the diiference between this clause, and «i 
quando advenit in the preceding chapter. This is a mere supposi- 
tion without regard to fact; that implies an expectation, that the 
case will sometimes happen. 

Cetera intectu Uhcovered as to the rest of the hody, cf. 6 : nudi 
aut Bogulo leves. 

Totoi dies. Acc of duration of time. — Agunt^YiYUJit K. 

Fluitante. The flowing robe of thc southern and easteru 
nations ; stricta, th^ dose dress and short dothcs of thc northcro 
aations. 
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Artu8 expriincnte. Quae tam ai*te artus includit^ ut emineanl^ 
earumque lineamenta et forma appareant, K, K. and Gr. under- 
Btand this of coai and vest, as "well as breeches : Giin. of breechea 
only. 

Proximi ripae. Near the banks of the Rhine and the Danube, 
80 as to have commercial intercourse with the Romans. These 
having introduced the cloth and dress of the Romans, attached 
little importance to the manner of wearing their skins. But those 
in the interior, having no other apparel, valued themselves on tho 
nice adjustment of them. 

CvltTMy artificial refinement. Cf. note, 6. 

Maculis pellibttsqttef for maculatis pellibus or maculis pellium, 
perhaps to avoid the concurrence of genitives. 

Bellttarum-gignit OceanMS— terrae, quas Oceanus alluit ; and 
6cZ/t«i^=lutrae, mustelae, erminiae, etc., so K. But Gr. says helluae 
eannot mean such small creatures, and agi'ees with Lipsius, in rnder- 
standing by it marine animals, seadogs, seals, <fec. Freund connects it 
in derivation with biipy fera (bel=bei*=ther=fer), but defines it as 
properly an animal reraarkable for size or wildness. Exterior Ocea- 
fitt^aOceanus extra orbem Romanum, further explained by ignottan 
mare. Cf. note, 2 : adversus Oceanus. 

HahituSy here=«vestitus ; in § 4.=»forma corporis. 

Saepius, oftener than the men^ who also wore linen more or 
less. Gun. 

Purpura. Facta e succo plantis et floribus expresso. GGn. 

Nudae-lacertos. Graece et poetice. Brachia a manu ad cubi- 
tum ; lacerti a cubito ad humeros. 

XVm. Quanqv>am^^di tamen, i. e. notwithstanding the great 
freedom in the dress of German women, yet the marriage relation 
is sacred. This use of quan^v^m. is not unfrequent in T., and 
Bometimes occurs in Cic, often in Pliny. See Z. 341, K 

Qui amhiuntur. This passage is construed in two ways: toho 
are mrrounded (ambiuntur*=circumdantur, cf. H. 5, 12.) ht/ many 
toives not to gratify Imt, hut to increase iheir ranh and injluence {ph 
m the sense for the sake of cf. ob metum, 2). Or thus : who (take 
many wives) wo^ to gratify Ivst, hut on account of their rank they 
are solicited toform many mairimonial alliances. For amhio in thia 
sense and with the same somewhat peculiar constmction after it, see 
EL 4, 51 : tantis sociorum auxiliis amhiri ; also Virg. Aen. Y, 888 : 
oonnubiis ambire Latinuro. Tlie latter is prcferable, nnd is adopted 
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by Wr., K, Gr., <fec. The fonnep by Giin. and othcrs. Aiiovidtui 
had two "wives. Caes. B. G. 1, 63. 

Prohantf cf. probaverit, 13, note. — Comatur. Subj. denoting 
the intentiou of the presents with which slie is to he adorned, H 
500, 1 ; Z. 56'^. 

Frenaitmy bridled, eaparisoned^^aratus below. 

In haec munera^ ivl rovrois rols Supois. /«=iipon the basis o^ 
on condition of. So Liv. : in has leges, in easdera leges. ^ 

Hoc-^ncvXum. So, § 13 : haec apud illos toga. In both pa&* 
sages the allusion is to Boman customs (for which see Beckei^^a 
GalluB, Exc. 1. Scene 1). In Germany, the%e presenis take the plaoe 
of the confarreatio (see Fiske*s Manual, p. 286. 4. ed.), and the vari- 
ous other methods of ratifying the man*iage contract at Bome; 
ihese, of the religious rites in which the parties mutually engaged 
on the wedding day (see Man., p. 287). — Conjugales deos. Certain 
gods at Rome presided over marriage, e. g. Jupiter, Juno, Venua^ 
Jugatinus, Hymenaeus, Diana, <fec. 

JExtra, Cic. would have said experiem or positum extra, But 
r. is fond of the adv. used eUiptically. 

Au8picii&=^nitiatory rites. 

Denuntiant, proclaim^ denote. — Accipere depends on denuntiafU 
or admonetur, 

JRursuSf quae-referantur. Rhenanus conjectured ; rur8usque-re-~ 
ferant, which has since become the common reading, But referantur 
is the reading of all the MSS., and needs no emendation ; and quae, 
with as good autbority as que, makes the construction more natural 
and tlie sense more apposite. The passage, as Gr. well su^esta, 
consists of two parts {accipere-^eddaff and quae-accipiant-referantur), 
sach of which includes the two ideas of receiving and handing down 
io the next generation. Render thus : she is reminded that she re- 
eeives gifts^ which she is io hund over pure and unsvllied to her 
children ; which her daughters-in-law are to receive again (sc from 
her sons, as she did from her husband), which are to he iransmitied 
hy tltem to hcr grand-children. 

Heferantur. In another writef, we might expect referant to 
eon'espond in construction and subject with accipiant. But Tacitua 
ifl fond of varying the construction. Cf. B6tticher*8 Lex. Tac, and 
lote, 16: ignorantur. 

XIX. Septa, So the MSS. for the most pai-t Al. septae. Mean- 
mg: withchastity guardedy sc by the sacredncss of marriage and 
uie cxcellent institutions of the Qermans. 
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KuUis-^orrupiae, Ilere, as every wlicre elso in thia trcatise, T. 
bppeors as the censor of Roman monners. He has in mind tboM 
fruitfol som*ces of ^orruption at Kome, public shows, (c£ Sen. Epist 
7: nihil vero est tam damnosum bonia moribitSf quam in aliqua 
tpeetaculo desidere), conyiyial entertainmenta (c£ Hor. Od. 8, 6, 27), 
and epistolary correspondence between the two sexes. 

Litterarum s^cre^a— litteras secretas, secret correxpondenee be- 
tween the sexes, for this limitation is obyions fi'om the connexion. 
'^Praesens. Immediate, 

Maritis permiasa^ sc as a domestie crime, cf. Caes. B. G. 6, 19: 
Yiri in nxores, sicut in liberos, yitae necisque habent potestatem. Ct 
Beck. Gall, Exc 1. Sc 1. 

Accisis crinibus, as a special mark of disgrace, cf. 1 Cor. 1 1, 6. 
So in the laws of the Lombai^ds, the puniahment of adultercssea waa 
decalvari etfuBtigari, — Omnem vicum^ thewhole vHlage^ c£ Germania 
omnis, § 1. — Aetate^juventa, 

Nonr^nvenerit She wovld notfindj eovld not expect tofind, This 
use of the perf. subj., for a softened fut, occurs in negative sen- 
tences oftener than in positive ones. C£ Amold's Prose Comp. 417, 
Note. 

Sa^culum^uidiOlQ^ et mores saeculi, the spirit of the age^ the 
fashion. 

Adhuc (=ad-hoc) is generally used by Cicero, and often by 
Tacitus, in the senae either of still (to this day), or jnoreover (iu 
addition to this). Frora these, it passed naturally, in Quintilian ana 
the writera after him, into the sense of even more, siill more, even, 
especially in connection with the comparative dogree ; where the 
authors of the Augustan age wonld have nsed etiam. See Z. 486 * 
B6tticher*s Lex. Tac sub. voce ; and Hand's Tursellinus, vol. 1. j 
165. Melius quidem adhuc=^till better evetu For a verb, supply 
sunt or agunt C£ note A. 19 : nihil. 

^ae civitaies. Such as the Heruli, among whom the wife waa 
expected to hang herself at once at the grave of her husband, if shc 
would not live in pei^petual infiimy. At Home, on the contrary, 
divorces and marriages might be multiplied to any extent^ c£ Mart 
6, 7 : nvJnt decimo viro ; also Beck. as above cited. 

Semelf like fiira|, oncefor all. 

TVansigitur. Properly a business phrase. The business if 
done up, brought to an end. So A. 84: transigite cum expedi- 
tionibus. 
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. , VUra, 8C. pirmum maritum. So tlie eUipsifi migbt be supplied* 
Ultra here is equiyaleiit to longior in tbe next clause, os T. often 
puts the adyerb in place of the adjectiyo, whether qualifying ol 
predicate. 

Ne tanquamr-amentf sc. maritum : that tkey may not love a hus- 
band merely a» a husband but as they love the married state. See 
this and aimilar examples of brachylogy well illuatrat^ in Doder- 
lein*8 Essay onthe style of Tacitus, H. p. 14. Since but one marriage 
was allowed, all their love for the married state must be concen- 
trated in one husband. 

NuTnerunfb-finire. In any way contrary to nature and by dcsiga 
Giin. Quodfiebat etiam abortm procuratione. K. 

Ex agnaiis. Agnati hoc loco dicuntur, qui post familiam con- 
stitutam, ubi haeres jam est^ deinde nascuntur. Hess. T:> put such 
to death was a barbarous custom among tbe Romans. Cf. Ann. 3. 
25 ; see Beck. Gall. Exc. 2. scene 1. 

Alibi. e. g. at Rome. — Boni mores ya. bonae leges. These worda 
mvolye a sentiment of great importance, and of universal applica- 
tion. Grood habits wherever they exist, and especially in a republic^ 
are of far greater value and efficacy than good lawa. 

XX. Nudi. Cf. 6 : nudi aut sagulo leyes. Not literally naked, 
but slightly clad, cf. Sen. de benef. 5, 13 : qui nude vestitum et pan- 
nosum vidit, nudum se vidisse dicit. 

Sordidi. Gun. understanda this of personal filth. But this ia 
inconsistent with the daily practice of bathing mentioned, § 22. It 
doubtless refers to the dresSj as Gr. and K. understand it : nudi ac 
sordidi^^oorly and meanly clad. So also Or. 

Quae miramur. Cf. 4 : magna corpora. See also Caes. B. G. 1, 
39. 4, 1. On haeCf see note, 3 : haec quoque. 

Ancillis ac nutricibus. So in the Bial. de Clar. Orat, T. ani- 
madyerts upon the custom here obliquely censured: nunc natua 
infans delegatur Graeculae alicui ancillae. In the early ages o\ 
Boman History it waa not so, see Becker*s GalL Exc. 2. scene 1.— 
Delegantur. Delegamus, quum, quod ipsi facere debebamua^ id per 
alterum fieri curamus. E. 

Separet. For the use of the subj. pres. after doneCf see nole, i 
erumpat. — ^^^nosca^— faciat ut agnoscatur. So Bod., Giiri, and K, 
But it is better with Gr., to regard the expression as poetical, and 
virtus, as peraonified: nnd valor achnowledge them, sc. as brave 
men and thcrefore by implication free bom. 

Feni«=concubitus. — ^Pwfiertas— facultas generiindL Or. Cf 
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Caea, B. G. 6, 21 : qui diutifisime impubereB pcrmanscrant^ maximam 
inter buob ferunt laudem. 

Ftr^nea/<^ifum<Mr— *nuptiaeYirginumfestinantur, poetice. The 
words properare, festinare, accelerare are used in both a trans. and 
intrans. sense, cf. Hist 2, 82 : festinabantur ; 8, 37 : festinarentur. 
Among the Romans^ boys of fourteen contracted marriage with 
girls of twelve. C£ Smith*s Bic Ant 

JEadetnf nmilUt parea. The comparison is between the youth of 
the two sexes at the time of marriage ; they many at the same age, 
equal in stature and equal in strength. MaiTiages unequal in these 
respects^ were frequent at Rome. — Pare&'mi8ceniur. Plene : pares 
paribus^ yalidae Yalidis miscentur. On this kind of brachylogy, see 
further in Dod. Essay on style of T., H. p. 15. Miscentur has a 
middle sense, as the passiYe often has, particularly in Tacitus. Cf 
note 21 : obligantur. 

ReferunU Cf. Virg. Aen. 4, 829 : parvulus Aenens, qui te tamen 
ore referret. See note, 89 : auguriis. 

Adpatrem. Ad is often equiyalent to apud in the best Latin 
authors; e. g. Cic ad Att 10, 16: ad me fuit— apud me fuit. 
Rhenanus by conjecture wrote apud patrem to correspond with 
apud avunculum. But Passow restored ad with the best reason. For 
T. prefers different words and conBtructions in $intithetic dauses. 
Perhaps also a dififerent sense is here intended from that which 
would have been expressed by apiid Wr. takes ad in the sense, in 
rsspect to : as in respect to a father, i. e. as they would have, if he 
were their father. 

Exigunt, sc hunc nexum— «ororum filios. 
Tanquom. Like Greek &s\jo denote the views of othcrs, not of 
the writer. Hence followed by the subj. H. 581 ; Z. 571. 

Et in animitm. /9i*^uod attinet ad, in respect to. The com- 
monly received text has ii et animum^ which is a mere conjecture 
of Rhen. According to K., teneant has for its subject not sororum 
filii, but the same subject as exigunt. Render : Since, as they sup- 
po9ej both in respect to the mind (the affections), thei/ hold it more 
strongli/f and in respect to thefamily^ more extensivcly. 

Heredes properly refers to property, auccesgores to rank, though 
the distinction is not always observed. — lAberi includes both som 
and daughters. 

Patruif patemal undes ; avunculi^ matcrixal. 

PropinqtU, blood relations ; affines, by marnage. 

Orbitatia preiia, Prciia^^^^oemia. OrbHaiis^childlesnteiA 
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Thoee ^ho had no childrcn, were conrted at Rome for the sake oi 
their propeiiy. Yid. Sen. ConsoL ad Marc 19: in dvitate nostr% 
plos gratiae orbitas confert; qnam eripit So Flutarch de Amore 
Prolis saTs : the childless are entertained hj the ricb, coarted by 
the powerfal, defended gratuitoosly b j the eloqaent : many, who 
had friends and honors in abundance, have been stripped of both 
hj the birth of a single child. 

XXI. Nec€89e est. It is theif duty and the law of custom. Giin. 
— •iSTeo— non tamen. — Homicidium. A post-Augustan word. 

ArmefUorum ae peeorum. For the distinction betrween these 
wordS) see note, § 5. The high value which they attached to their 
herds and flooksi as their iolae et gratissimae opes, to&j help to ex- 
plain the law or usage here specified. Moreover, where the indi- 
vidual was so much more prominent than the state, homicide even 
might be looked upon as a private wrong, and hence to be atoned 
foT hj a pecuniary satis&ction, c£ Tur. Hist Ang. Saz., App. No. S, 
chap: 1. 

Juxta libertatem^ i. e. eimul cum libertatef or inter liberos homi- 
nes. The form of expression is characteristic of the later Latin. 
Cf Hand's Tursellinus, vol. III. p. 588. Tacitus is particularly 
partial to this preposition. 

ConvictibuSf refers to the entei*tainment of countrymen and 
friends, hospUiis, to that of strangers. 

Profortuna, According to his m>eans. 'So Ann. 4, 28: fortunaa 
inops. 

Defeeere, sc epulae. Quum exhausta sint^ quoe apparata erant; 
cf. 24: omnia defecerunt 

Hospes. Froperly stranger; and hence either guest or host 
Ilere the latter. — Comes. Ouest, So Giin. and the common edi- 
tions. But most recent editors place a colon afber comeSf thua 
making it predicaie, and referring it to the host becoming the 
guide and companion of his guest to another place of entertainment. 

Non inviiati, i. e. etiam si non invitati essent Giin. 

ITec interest, L e. whether invited or not 

JuA hospitis, The right of the guest to a hospitable reception. 
Ao Cic. Tus. Quaos., 1, 26 : jus hominum. 

Quantum ad belongs to the silver age. In the golden age they 
said: qucd attinet ad, or simply ad. Gr. Cicero however haa 
quantum tn, N. D. 8, 7 ; and Ovid, quantum ad, A. A. 1, T44. Cf. 
F^ond sub voce. 

Imp^ttant. Make charge or acccfunt of Nearlv confined to th« 
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later Latin. Frequent in T. in the r^ckoning boUi of debt and 
oredit, of praise and blame. Cic. said : assignare alicui aliquid. 

Ohligantur^ i. e. obligatos esse putant Forma paseiya ad modum 
medii verbi Graeci. Giin. C£ riote, 20 : miscentur. 

Victu&-comis, The mode of life bettoeen koat and gueat is 
eourteoua. For vic/ws—manner of life, cf. Cic Inv. 1, 25, 36. 

XXII. jE is not exactly equivalent here to o, nor does it mean 
Bimply afterf but immediately on awaking out ©/"isleep. — ZavantuTf 
wash themselves, L e. bathe ; like Gr. \o6ofiai. So aggregantur, 18 ; 
obligantury 21, et pafisim. 

CaHda^ sc aqua, cf. in Greek, ^tpfi^ Ao</6(r^ai, Arifitoph. Nub. 
1040. In like manner Pliny nses frigida^ £p. 6, 16: semel 
iterumque frigidam poposcit transitque. Other writerB speak of 
the Germans as bathing in their rivers, doubtless in the summer ; 
but in the winter they use the warm bath, as more agreeable in 
that cold climate. So in Hussia and other cold oountries, c£ Mur. 
in loco. 

Separatae-menscu Contra Romanorum. luxuriam, ex more fere 
Homerici aevi. Giin. 

8edeSf opposed to the tridinia, on which the Romans used to 
recline, a practice as unknown to the rude Germans, as to the earlg 
Greeks and Hebrews. See Coler. Stud. of Gr. Poets, p. 71 (Boston, 
1842). 

Negotia. Plural— ^A«V various pursuits. So Cic de Or. 2, 6 : 
forensia negoiia. Negotium.^^^-nec-otium, C. and G. being originally 
identical, as they still are almost in form.^Armati. Cf. note, 11* 
ut turbae placuit. 

Continuare, etc est diem noctemque jungere potando, sive dio 
nocteque perpotationem continuare. K. 

Ut, sc solet fieri, cf. ut in licentia^ § 2. The clause limits crebrae; 
it is the freqvent occurrenee of brawle, that is customary among 
thoee given to wine. 

Transiguntur. See note on transigitur, § 19. 

Asciieendis* i. e. assumendis. 

Simplices manlfestly refers to the expression of thought ; ex> 
plained afterwards by fingere nesciunt— ^ran^, ingenums. Ct 
His. I, 15: simpUcissime loquimur; Ann. 1, 69: simplices curas. 

Astutar<idlida. Astutus est natura, callidus multaium rerum 
peritia. Rit AsttUus, cunning ; eallidus, worldly wise. Dod. 

Adhyjc T(S this dfty, despite the degeneracy and dishoneaty of 

6 
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the age. So Dod. and Or. Rit. says : quae adkuc pectoi*e elaiur 
erant. Others still make ii^etianrt even, Cf. note, 19. 

Retrcuitatur, KeTiewed, reeofmdered. 

Salvor-raiio est, The proper relation of hoth times is preservedf 
or the adyantage of both is secured, as more fuUy explained in th« 
next member, viz, by disemsing wken they are incapable of.difffuise, 
and deddinfff when they are not liahle to mistake. Cf. Or. in loc., 
and Botticher, sub y. 

PasBOW well remarks, that almost eveiy German nsage, men- 
tioned in this chapter, is in marked contrast with Roman mannera 
and customa. 

XXIIL Po^M»=-pro potu, or in potum, dat of the end. So 46 : 
Viotoi herba» vestitui pelles. T. and Sallust are particularly fond 
of this construction. Ct £ot. Lex. Tac, sub Dcttivtis. 

JHordeo aat fmmento. Hordeo^harley ; frvmento, properly 
fruit (frugimentum, fruit jcot' ^f ox^v, i. c grain), grain of any kind, 
here wheat^ cf. Veget B. M. 1, 18 : et militespro frumento hordeum 
oogerentur accipere. 

SimUitudinein vini. Beer, for which the Greeks and Eoman» 
had no name. Hence Herod. (2, 77) speaks of otvos ix Kpi^ewr 
TrevoiriiJLkyoSf among the Egyptians. 

Corruptus, Cum Tacitea indignatione dictum, cf. 4 : infectos, so 
Giin. But the word is ofben used to denote mere change, without 
the idea of being made worse, cf. Virg. Geor. 2, 466 : Nec casia 
liquidi eorrumpitur usus olivi. Here render /<?men/«<i 

Ripae, sc of the Bhine and Danube , i. e. the Roman border, as 
in 22 : proximi ripae. 

Poma» rruits of any sort, cf. Pliny, N". H. 17, 26 : arborem 
vidimus omni genere pomorum onustum, alio ramo nucihus, alio 
baeeiSf aliunde vite, ficis, piris, etc. 

MeeensfercL Venison, or other game fresh, i. e. recently taken, 
in distinction fi*om the tainted, which better suited the luxurioua 
taste of the Romans. 

Lac concretum^ Called ca^eus by Caes. B. G. 6, 22. But tiw 
Germans, though they lived so much on milk, did not understanc 
the-art of making oheese, see Pliny, K H 11, 96. "De caseo noL 
cogitandum, potius quod nostrates dicimt dickemilch" (i. e. cuf 
dledmtik). Gun. 

Apparatu. jMxurious preparation. — JBlandim^is. J)ainiiek 
Haud minusfaeile. Litotes for multo facilius. 
Ehrietali. Like the American Aborigines, see note, ^ 1& 
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XXIV. NwLi, See note^ § 20. 

Quibus id ludicrunL For tehwi it is a sport ; not whoae busk 
ness it is to famish the amusem^nt : that would be qtutrum ett 
K. and Gr. 

in/v«/a«a.poiTectas contra saltantcSb K. — Decorem, Poetic. 
Qwuttunv^^xo^ quaeritur, gain, — Mercedem^ stipulated pay, 
wageB, 

Qmmvis limits audacisi-^daring as it is (as you please). 

Sobrii inter seria, At Kome gaming was forbidden, except at 
the Satumalia, cf. Hor. Od. 3, 24^ 58 : vetita legibus alea. The 
remarkable circumstance {qtMd mirere) in Germanj waa^ that they 
practised it not merely as an amusement at their feaste» but when 
sober among (inter) their ordinary every-day purstiits. 

J^ovissimo: The last in a series. Yery fi'equently in this sense 
in T., so also in Caes. Properly newest, then latest, last. Cf. note^ 
His. 1, 47. FxtremOf inyolying the greatest hazard,like oxireztreme: 
last andjinal (decisiye) throw, This excessive love of play, extend- 
ing eyen to the sacrifice of personal liberty, is seen also among the 
American Indians, see Bobertson, Hist of America) yol. 2, pp. 202> 
3. It is characteristic of barbarous and sayage life, cf. Mur. in loco. 

De lihertate ac de corpore, Hendiadys=/7er«onaZ liherty, 

Voluntariam. An earlier Latin author would haye used ipse.^ 
nltro, or the like, Umiting the subject of the yerb, instead of the object^ 
The Latin of the golden age prefera concrete words. Tlie later Latin 
approached nearer to the English, in using more ahstract terms. Cf. 
Bote on repercussu, 3. 

Juvenior. More youthful^ and therefore raore vigorous; not 
raerely younger (Junior). See Bod. and Rit in loc Forcellini aiid 
Freund cite only two other examples of this fuU form of the com- 
jmrative (Plin. £p. 4, 8. and Apul. Met 8, 21), in which it does 
not differ in meaning from the common contracted form. 

^o»— talis or tanta. Sueh or so great. Gr. 

JPervicacia. Pervicaces sunt, qm in aliquo cei*tamine ad vineen 
dum perseverant, Schol. Hor. Epod. 17, 14. 

Pudore, Shame, disgrace. So also His. 3, 61 ; contrary to usage 
of earlier writers» who use it for sense of shame, modesty, 

XXV. Ceteris, All but those who have gambled away their 
own liberty, as in ^ 24. — In nostrum morein^ <fec, with specifio 
dnties distributed through the household (ttie slave-hous^old, cf. 
not«^ 16), as explained by the following clause. On tho extremi 
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labiliTision of office among slaYes at Rome^ see Beck. GralL Eul 1 
Sc: 2 ; and SmitVs Dic Antiq. nnder SerYi]& 
/^«fcrtpte^-^menaay distributa. Gan. 

FamUiam. Here the entire hody of seruantM, cL note, § 15. 

Quitqtie, Each servani has his own hoase and home. 
Ui cclono. like the tenant orfarmer among the Romans; alsr 
the yassal in the middle ages, and the serf in Modem Enrope. 

Hactenus, Tkus far, and no farther^ L e. if he pajs his rent oi 
tax, no more is reqnired of him. 

Cetera. The rett of the dutie» (nsnallj pcrformed hj a Roman 
tervant), yiz. those of the housef the tmfe and children (s& of the 
master) j>erfomi. Gr. strangely refers uxor et liheri to the wife and 
children of the seryant Passow also refers domu» to the honse oi 
the servant, thns making it identical with the penaies above, with 
which it seems rather to be contrasted. With the use of cetera here, 
eompare His. 4^ 66: ceterum wdgtu^ah^ rest, yiz. the common 
soldiers, and see the piinciple well illustrated in Ddderlein'8 Essaj, 
His. p. 17. 

Opere. Hard labor, which wonld serve as a ponishment The 
Romans punished their indolent and refractory domestics, by send- 
ing them to labor in the country^ as wcll as by heavj chains (vtn- 
etdis) and cruel flngellations {verberare). They had also the power 
of life and death (occidere). Beck. GaU. Exc. 2. Sc. 2 ; Smiih'8 Dic 
Ant. as aboye. 

jybn disciplinar-ira. IIendiadjs=-non disciplinae severitate, sed 
irae impetu. Cf. His. 1, 51 : severitate discipliiiae. 

Nisi-4mpune, i. e. without the pecuniary penalty or satisfaction, 
which was demanded when one put to death an enemy {inimicum). 
C£ 21. 

Liherti-lihertini. These words denote the same persons, but 
with this differenoe in the idea: lihertus^^tliQ freedman of some 
particular master, liheriinus^^orx^ in the eondition of a freedman 
without reference to any master. At the time of the Decemvirate, 
and for some time after, liberti— icmancipated slaves^ libertini— the 
descendants of such, cf. Suet Claud. 24. 

Qmie regnantur. Governed hy Jcings. Ex poetamm more di«- 
tnm, cf. Virg. Aen. 6, T94: regnata per arva. So 43 : Gothcnei 
regnantar, and 44 : Suiones. Gan. 

Ingenuos^free bom ; nohiles^hjgh. born. 

Ascendunt, i. e. ascendere possunt 

Ceteros. By syncsis (sce Gr.) for ccteras, gc. gentes. 
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JmpareSf sc. ingcmus et nobilibus. 

JAbertatia argumentum, inasmuch aa they valuc libtrty and 
citizenship too mnch to confer it on frcedmcn and slaves. This 
whole topic of freedmen is an oblique cenBure of Roman custom in 
the age of the Emperors, whose frecdmen were not unfrequently 
their favorites and prime ministers. 

XXVI. Fenua agitare, To loan money at interesi. 

Et in umras extendere. And to put out that interest again on 
interett. The other exphination, yiz. that it means simply to put 
raoney at interest, makes the last clause wholly superfluous. 

8ervatur. Js securedf sc. abstinence frcm usury, or the non- 
existence of usury, which is the essential idea of the prcceding 
cliyise. 

Jdeo-^etitum esset^ sc ignoti nnlla cupido!- Cf. 19: boni moreS| 
vs. bonae leges. Giin. The reader cannot fail to recognize here, 
as usual, the reference to Rome, wliere usury was practised to an 
exorbitant extent. See Fiske's Manual, § 2*70, 4. and Araold^s Hi& 
of Rome, vol. 1. passim. 

Uhivei-sis. Whole dans, in distinction from individiial owners. 

Jn vices. By turnit. Al vices, vice, vicis. Dod. prefers in 
vicis ; Rit in vicos=»for i. e. by villages. But whether we trans- 
!ate by turns or by villages, it comes to the same tliing. Cf. C^ies. 
B. G. 6, 22. 

Camporum^ arvOy ager^ solit terrae^ «fec. These words diflfer froiii 
each other appropriately as follows : Terra is opposed to mare et 
coelum, viz. earth. Solum is the substratum of any thing, viz. solid 
qround or aoil. Campus is an extensive plain or level surface, 
whcther of land or water, here Jields. Ager is distinctively the 
territory that surrounds a city, viz. the puhlic lands. Axvum ia 
ager aratv^ viz. plough lands. Bredow. 

Superest. There is enough, and more, cf. § 6, note. 

Itabore contendunt, They do not strive emulously to equal th€ 
^ertility of the soil by their own industry. Passow. 

Jmperatur. Just as frumentum, commeatus, obsides, etc, impe- 
rantur, are demanded or expected. Giin. 

Totidem, sc quot Romani, cf. idem, 4, note. Tacitus oftpn omits 
one member of a comparison, as he does also one of two compara- 
tive particles. 

Species. Parts. Sometimes the logical divisions of a genus; so 
nsed by Cic and Quin. (§ 6, 58) : cum genus dividitur in species. 

Jntellectum. A word of the silver age, c£ note on voluhtanan\ 
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24. Intellectuui — h&hent^are underttood and*namej, "Qiiaii] 
distortum dicendi genusl" Guq. 

Autianni-4ffnorantur. Accordingly in English, spring, Bummer 
and winter are Saxon words^ while autumn is of Latin origin (Auc- 
tumnus). See Biibner in loc. Still such words as Harfest^ Her 
pist, Harfst, Herbst^ in other Teutonic dialects, apply to the au- 
tumnal season, and not^ like our word haryest^ merely to the fi*uit> 
of it 

XXVII. FunerOf proprie de toto apparatu sepulturae. R 
Funeral rites were performed with great pomp and extrayagance at 
Rome ; cf. Fiske*s Man., § 340 ; see also Mur. in loco, and Beck. 
Gall. £x& Sc. 12. 

Ambitio. Primarily the solicitation of office by the candida^^ ; 
thcn the parade and displaj that attendcd it ; then parade in geue- 
ral, especially in a bad sense. 

Certis, L e. i*ite statutis. Giin. 

Cumtdant. Structura est poetica, cf. Virg. Aen. 11, 50: cumu' 
latqite altaria donis. K. 

JSquus adjifiitur. Herodotus relates the same of the Scythians (4, 
*H); Gaesar, of the Gauls (B. G. 6, 19). Indeed all rude nations 
buiy with the dead those objects which are most dear to them 
when living, under the notion that they will use and enjoy them in 
a future state. See Robertson's Amer. B. 4, &c., <&c < 

Sepulcrum-eriffit, Still poetical ; literally : a turf rears tlu 
tomb. Ct His. 6, 6 : Libanum eriffit. 

Powttni— sdeponunt. So Cic Tusc Qu. : ad poncndum dolorem 
Cf. A. 20: posuere iram. 

Feminis-meminisse. Cf. Sen. Ep. : Vir prudens memiuisse per- 
seyeret, lugero desinat 

Aecepimua. Ut ab aliis tradita audiyimus, non ipsi oc^oyimiML 
K. See Preliminary Bemarks, p. 79. 

In commune. Cic would haye said, uniyerse, or de nniyerM 
origine. Gr. Cic nses in commune, but in a difFerent sense, yiz. 
for the common weal. See Freund, sub yoc. 

Inetitvtat political ; ritusy religious. 

Quotf nationes. And what tribes, ctc ; quac for quatque by 
asyndeton, or perhaps» as Rit, suggests, by mistake of the copyist 
'^Commiffraverint. Subj. of the indirectquestion. Gr. 266, Z. 652. 

German critics have expended much labor and research, in 
defining the locality of the seyeral German tribes with which tho 
remalnder of the Treatiae is occupied. In so doing, they rely not 
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only on hiBtorieal dato, but alao on the traoes of andent names 
still attached to cities, forests, mountains, and other localities (c£ 
note, ^ 16). These we shall sometimes adyert to in the notea. 
But on the whole, these speculations of German antiquarians are 
not only less iiiteresting to scholara in other countries, but are 
Bo unsatisfactory and contmdictory among themselTes, that^ for 
the most part^ we shall pass them over with very little atten- 
tion. There is manifestly an intrinsic difBculty.in defining the 
ever changing limita of uncivilized and unsettled tribes. Hence 
the irreooncilable contradictions between ancient autharititptj a> 
well as modern critiques, on this subject Tacitus, and the 
Roman writers generally, betray their want of deiinite know- 
ledge of Germany by the frequency with which they specify the 
names of mountains and riyers. The foHowing geographical ont- 
line is from Ukert', and must suffice for the geographyoi the reraain- 
der of the Treatise: *'In the corner between. the Bhine and the 
Danube, are the Decumates Agri, perhaps as far as the Mayne, 29. 
Nortbward on the Ehine dwell the Mattiaci, whose neighbors on 
(he east are the Chatti, 80. Oa the same river fai*ther north are thc 
CJsipii and the Tencteri; then the Frisii 82-84. Eastward of the 
Tencteri dwell the Chamavi and the Angrivarii (earlier the Bruo- 
teri), and east or southeast of them the Dulgibini and Chasuarii, 34^ 
and other small tribes. Eastward of the Frisii Germany juta out 
far towards the north, 35. On the coast of the bay thus formed, 
dwell the Chauci, east of the Frisii and the above mentioned tribes; 
on the Bouth, they reach to the Chatti. East of the Chauci and 
the Chatti are the Cherusci, Z% whose neighbors are the Fosi. The 
Cherusci perhaps, according to Tacitus, do not reach to the ocean ; 
and in the angle of the above bay, he places the Cimbri, 37. Thus 
Tacitus represents tbe westem half of Germany. The eastem is of 
greater dimensiona. There are the Suevi, 38. He calls the 
country Suevia, 41, and enumerates many tribes, which belong 
there. Eastward of the Cherusci he plaoes the Semnones and 
Langobardi; north of them are the Reudigni, Avionea^ Anglii, 
Varini, Eudoses, Suardones and Nmtbones; and all these he mny 
have regarded as lying in the interior, and as the most unknown 
tribes^ 41. He then mentions the tribes that dwell on the Danube, 
eastward from the Decumates Agri : the Hermunduri, in whose 
country the Elbe. has its source; the Narisci, Marcomanni and 
Qoadi, 41-42. The Marcomanni hold the oountry which the Boii 
formerly possessed ; .and northward of them and the Quadi, ehiefly 
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on the mountains which run thraugh Saevia, are the Marflign'^ 
Gothini, Osi and Burii, 43. Farther north are the Lygii, consist* 
ing of many tribes, among which the most distinguished are th« 
Arii, Helyecones, Manimi, Eljsii and Nahar^ali, 43. Still farther 
north dwell the Gothones, and, at the Ocean, the Kugii and 
LemoYii Upon islands in the ocean live the Sniones, 44. Upon 
the mainland, on the coast^ are the tnbes of the Aestyi, and near 
them, perhaps on islands, the Sitones, 45. Perhaps he assigned 
to them the immense islands to which he refers in his first chapter. 
Here ends Suevia. Whether the Peucini, Venedi and Fenni are to 
be reckoned as Germans or Sarmatians, is uncertain, 46. The Hel- 
lusii and Oxonae are fabulous." 

The following paragraph from Prichard's Researchea embodies 
some of the more general conclusions of ethnographerSj especially oi 
Zeuss^ on whom Pnchard, in common with Orelli and manj other 
scholara^ places great reliance. " Alon^ the coast of the German 
Ocean and across the isthmus of the Cimbric peninsula to the ahore 
of the Baltic, were spread the tribes of the Chauci and Frisii, the 
Anglii, Saxones and the Teutones or Jutes, who spoke the lAm- 
Oerman languages, and formed one of the four divisions of the 
German race, corresponding as it seems with the Ingaevones of 
Tacitus and Plinv. In the higher and more central parts, the 
second great division of the race, that of the Hermionea^ was spread, 
the tilbes of which spoke Upper or High^Oerman dialects. Begin- 
ing in the "West with the countrj of the Sigambri ori the Bhine, and 
from that of the Cherusci and Angrivarii near the "Weser and tlie 
Hartas, this division comprehended, besides those tribes, the Chatti, 
the Langobardi, the Hermunduri, the Mareomanni and Quadi, the 
Lu^, and beyond the Yistula the Bastamae, in the neighborhood 
of the Carpathian hills. To the eastward and northward of the last 
mentioned, near the lower course of the Yistbla and thence at least 
as far as the Pregel, were the primitive abodes of the Goths and 
their cognate tribes, who are perhaps the Istaevones." The fourth 
division of Prichard embraced the Scandinavians, who spoke a lan* 
guage kindred to the Germans and were usually classed with them. 
Those who would examine this subject more thoroughly, will con- 
sult Adelung, Zema, Grimm, Ritter, Ukert, Prichard, Latham, Ac, 
who have written expressly on the geographj or the ethnography 
ofGermany. 

XXYin. Summus auctorum^ i. c. omnium scriptorum is, qui 
plurimun" auctoritatia Jideique habet._ K. Cf. Sueton. Caes. 66i 
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Though T. commends so highly the autlwrily c Csesar aa a writei'; 
yet he diifers from him in not a few mattera of faet, as well ai 
opiuion ; owing chiefly, doabtless, to the increased means of infor- 
mation which he poBsessed in the age of Trajan. 

Divua Julius. i)tt;?«— deified, divine ; an epithet applied to 
the Boman Emperora after their decease. — Tradit, Cf. Caes. B. G. 
6, 24 : fuit antea tempus^ cum Germanoa Oalli virtute mperarent, 
ultro bella inferrent^ propter hominum multitudinem agrique 
inopiam trans Hhenum colonias mitterent. Livj probably refers 
to the sarae events^ when he says (Lib. 6, 34), that in the reign 
of Privjns Tarquinius, two immense bodies of Gauls migrated and 
tcck possession, the one of the Hercynian Forest, the othei* of Upjjer 
Italy. 

Amnis. The Rhine. — Promiscuas. Unsettled^ ill dejtned. 

Quominus after a verb of hindering is followed by the subj. H. 
499 ; Z. 543. 

NtUla-divisaSf i. e. not distributed among different and powerftd 
kings. 

Hercyniam silvam. A series of forests and mountains, stretching 
from Helvetia to Hungary in a line parallel to the Banube, and 
described by Caesar (B. G. 6, 25), as nine day*8 journey in breadth 
and more than sixty in length. The name seems to be preserved 
in the modern Hartz Forest^ which is however far less extcn^ve. 

Igitur-Helvelii^igitnv regionem inter, etc. See note on colunt, 
16. Jgitur seldom stands as the first word in a sentence in Cicero. 
Ct Z. 857; and Kuhner's Cic. Tusc Qu. 1, 6, 11. Here it intro- 
duces a more particular explanation of the general subjectmentioned 
at the close of the previous chapter. So in A. 13. When so used, 
it sometimes stands firet in Cic, always in T. Cf. Freund sub v. 
Touching the Helvetii, see Caes. B. G, 1, 1 ; T. His. 1, 6Y. 

Boihemi nomen. Compounded of Boii and heim (home of tJhe 
Boii), now Bohemia. Heim^ham in the termination of so many 
names of towns» e. g. FramingAam, ^otiingliam. The Boii were 
driven from their country by the Mareomanni, 42. The fugitivea 
are snpposed to have carried their name into Boioaria, now Bavaria. 
Cl Prichard*s Physical Researches, Vol. IH. Chap. 1, Sec 6 ; and 
Latham's Germany of Tacitus in loco. 

Oermanorum nationef i e. German in situation, not in origin, foi 
this he expressly denies or disproves in 43, from the fact that they 
spoke the Pannonian langoage, and paid tribut€. The doubt ez- 
presaed here has roference only to their original location, not to 
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their original stock, and is therefore in no way inconaistent witli 
the affirmation in chapter 43. 

Cum^^nce, Hence followed by subj. H. 618, L ; Z. 677. 

Utriusque ripae. Here of the Danvhe, the right or Fannonian 
bank of which was occiipied by the ArayiBci, and the left or Ger- 
man bank bj the Osi. So elsewhere of the Rhine, 37, and of both, 
17, and 23. 

Treveri, Hence modcm Treves, 

Oirca, In respect to, A use foreign to the golden age of Latin 
compofiition, but not unfrequent in the silver age. See Ann. 11, 2. 
15. His. 1, 43. Cf. Z. 298, and note, H. 1, 13. 

Affectationem. Eager desire to pass for native Germans. Ad 
verbum, cf. note, H. 1, 80. 

Ultro, Radically the same with W^ro*— beyond. Properly 
beyond expectation, beyond neccssity, beyond measure, beyond 
any thing mentioned in the foregoing context. Hence unex- 
pectedly, freely, cheerfuUy, very much, even more. Here wry, 
quite. Gr. 

Inertia Gallorum, T., says GUn., is an everlasting pei-secutor of 
Ihe Gauls, cf A. 11. 

ITaud 6?w6ie— haud dubil It limits Germanorum populi. Un- 
dovhtedly Oerman tribes. 

Meruerint. Not merely desei-ved, but eamedj attained For the 
8ubj. after qvanquam^ cf. note, 35. 

Agrippinenses. From Agrippina, daughter of Germanicus and 
wife of Claudius. Ann. 12, 27. Kow Col<^ne. 

Conditoris. Conditor with the earlier Latins is an epicene, con- 
ditrix being of later date. Here used of Agrippina. Of course sui 
cannot agree with conditoris. It is a reflexive pronoun, the objec- 
tive gen. after conditoria^thf^ founder of thernselves, i. e. of theh* 
state, cf. odium euif 33. 

Experimento. Abl. on trial, not for ; i. e. in consequence of 
being found faithful. In reference to the Ubii, c£ His. 4, 28. 

XXIX. Virtute sc bellica. 

JVb?i midtum ex ripa. A small tract on the hanh, hut chiefly an 
ifland in the river. Cf. His. 4, 12: extrcma Gallicae orae, simulque 
iwaulam, occupavere. 

Chattorum quondam^ The yery name Batavi is thought by 
iomo to be a comipted or modified form of Chatti. See Hit. in 
loo. 
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7}r«m^frti8iu», When is not known, but Julius Caesar fonnd 
them alreadj in poesesaion of their new territorj. B..G. 4^ 10. 

Fierent, Subj. after d<»-^t6tM««*<wc/^ that, H. 600, 2 ; Z. 556. 

I^ee^oniemnuntw. Are neither cUehonored, So in His. 4, 1*7, 
the Batayians are called tributorum experte», 

OneribuB, The hwrd£n& of regutar taxation. — CoUeUionibue. 
Mxtraordinary contributions. 

Tela, offenBiye ; amuif defensiye flrmor. 

In 9ua ripa. On the right or eastern bank of the Rhine. Agunt 
is to be taken with in sua ripa, as well as with nobiscum, which 
are antithetic to each other. Meaning : in situation Germans^ in 
feeling Bomans. 

Mente animoque. Jn mind and apirit. Men* is prcperly the 
nnderstanding, animu& the feeling part^ and both togetber compre- 
hend the whole souL 

Acriue animantur. Made m&re courageous by the influenee :*f 
their very soil and climate even (adhuc, c£ note, 19). 

Numeraverim. Subj. cf. note, 2: crediderim. 

Vecumates-^exercent, ^xercent^^oolunt So Virg, tellurem, ter- 
rani, humum, solum, <fec., exercere, 

Decumates^decumanQs, Occurs only here. Tithe-paying landa 
For their location, see note, 2*r. 

Dubiae possessionis, i. e. insecure, till confirmed by limite acto 
promotisque praesidiis, i. e. extending the baundary ani advancing 
fhe garrisons or outposis. 

Simts. Extremie bendoT border. Cf. note, 1. So Virg. (Greor. 2, 
123) calls India extremi sinu» orbis. 

Provinciae. A province, not any particular one. 

XXX. Initium inchoant. Pleonastic So initio orto, His. 1, 
76 ; initium ooeptum, Ilis. 2, '79 ; perferre toleraverit^ Ann. 8, 8. 
Ultra is £B.rther back fiom the Khine. Chattorum sedes ubi nuno 
magnus ducatus et principatus Hitssorumy quorum nomen a Chattb 
deductum. Ritter. Cha^i— «Henians^ as Germ. wa«^r>— Eng. 
wa/er, and TrpJuafrw-i^pdrro». 

Effusis. Loca effusa sunt> quae latis campis patent K, This 
use belongs to the later Latin, though Horaoe applies the word with 
late to the sea : efiTusi late maris. Gr. 

Durant siquidem, etc On the whole, I am constrained to jield 
to the authority and the arguments of Wr., Or., Dod., and Rit, and 
place the pause before durantf instead of after it as in the first 
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edition. Durant pre^iedes 9iqwdem iov the sake of emphan]^ Jmi 
as quin immo (chap. 14) and guin etiam (13) yield their usual place 
to the emphatic word. These are all departures from establiahed 
nsage. See notes in loc. cit Que nniBt be nnderstood after paultp- 
tim : it is inserted in the text bj Ritter. 

Jtaretcunt Beeome fewer and fartber i^rt. So Virg. Aeo. 3, 
411: Angusti rareeeent clauetra Pelori, 

Chattoe suos, As if the Chatti were the children of the Foreat^ 
and the Forest emphatically their country. Passow. 

Proiequiturf deponit. BeginS) continnes^ and euds with Ihe 
CliattL Poetieal—is coextensive with. 

Duriora, ec solito, or his^ d 6r. 256, 9. — Striciiy einewp, ttrong^ 
which has the same root as stringo, 

Ut inter Germanotf l e. pro ingenio Germanoram, Oan. So we 
eay elliptically: for Germans. 

Praeponere, etc. A series of infinitives without connectivea. 
denoting a hasty enumeration of partieulars ; elsewhere, sometimea^ 
a rapid succession of eyents. C£ notes, A. 86, and H. 1, 86^ The 
particulars here enumerated, all refer to milUary proceedingA. 

JHsponere-noetem. They distrihute the day, sc as tho period of 
various labors ; they fortify the nightf sc as the scene of danger. 
Still highly poetical. 

Raiione. Way, manner. AL Rcmanae, 

Ferramentie. Iron toolSy axes^ mattocks^ <&c — Copiis. Pro 
visions. 

Rari. Predicate of pugna, as well as excwrsus. — Veloeitas 
applies to cavalry, cunctatio to infantry; ^W^o— connected with, 
alUed to, cf. juxta libertatem, 21. 

XXXI. Aliis-populis. Dat after usurpatum, which with ita 
adjoncts is the subject of vertit. See same construction, His. 1, 18 : 
observatum id antiquitus comitiis dirimendis non termit Galbam, 
etc, cf. also A 1. — Audentia occura only thrice in T. (G. 81. 84. 
Ann« 15, 53), and once in Pliny (£p. 8, 4). It differs from audacia 
in being a virtue. 

Vertit. .Intrans. Not so found in Cic, but in Liv., Caes., and 
Ball., uot unfrequent. Gr. Cic however uses anno vertente. 

In consensum vertiU Ilas hecome the common eustom. 

Utprimum, Just as soon as. A causal relation is also iraplied; 
hoiee followed by the subj. 

(Mmemr-9u!lnnittere. We find this eustom {pf letting the hair and 
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heard gtow long) latcr amoiig the LombardB and the kSaxoiu^ c£ 
Turn. Hifl. Ang. Sax., App. to B. 2. 

SuperspoliOf i. e. over the hloody spoiU of a alain enemy. 

Hevelant, i. e. they remove the hair and beard, which have bo 
long veiled the fieu^e. 

Retulisae^^epaid, diachargea their oiUigaticM io thoM who gave 
thetn birth, 

Sqitalor. This word primari] j denotes roughness ; secoudaril j- 
uud usuallj filth : here the deformitj of unshom hair and beard. 

In&i*perf i e. besides the long hair and beard. The proper posi* 
tion of iwntper is, as here, between the adj. and subs., cfl S4: 
immensoa insuper lacus; see also insuper, 12. 

Ahsolvat, Subj. after donec. 8ofcu;iat below. See uote, 1. 

Hio-habitus, wi. ferreum annulumf cf. 1*7. P/unmt«-i>*permultis, 
Rit 

Placet. Antithetic to ignominio^m genti. Yerj many of the 
Chatti are pleased with that which is esteemed a disgraoe bj most 
Geimans, and so pleased with it as to retain it to old age, and wear 
it as a badge of distinction (canent insignes). 

Nova. Al. torva. Strange, unusual. Placed in the vaai (prima 
€Kies)y because as the author sajs, § 43: primi in omnibus proeliis 
octUi yincuntur. 

Mansuescunt. Primarily said of wild beosts^ accustomed to the 
hand of man or tamed. So immanisy not handled, wild, savage 
The dause introduced by nam illustrates or enforces visu nova^ and 
may be rendered thus : for not even in iime of peacc do they grow 
aentle and put on a milder aspeet. 

Exsanguis. Usually lifeless or pale. Here languid, feeble. 

XXXll. Alveo-^quoad alveum. Abl. of respect^ H. 420 ; 
Z. 457. 

Certum. Fixed, well defned^ i. e. not divided and diffused, (so as to 
form of itself no sufficient border or boundary to the Roman Empire) 
as it was nearer its source among the Chatti. So tliis disputed word 
oeems to be explained by the author himself in the foUowing claUse ; 
guique terminus esse sufficiat^^nd such ihat it suffices to he a houndr 
ary. Qui^alis v.t ; hence foUowed by the subj. H. 600, 1. ; Z. 668. 
Bo Mela (3, 2) cor.trasts solidus et certo cdveo lapsus with hite et illue 
dispergitur. 

Tencteris^-^pud Tencteros, by enaUage, cf. note on ad patrem^ 
20^ and other references there. The Tencteri and Usipii seem t<3 
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haye bedh at length absorbed into tbe maas oi peoplc, -who nppeay 
under the later name of Alemanni. Of. Prichard. 

Familiam, Servants, cf. note on same word» 15. See also Beck 
Gall., Exc. 1. Sc 1. — Pena^««*— our homestead. 

Jura mccessiontm^heir looms^ all .that goes down by hereditary 
descent. 

ExcipiL Here in the unusual sense of inherita. — Cetera, sa 
jr.ra sitocessionwn, 

Bello, Abl. and limits both ferox and melior, Meaning : Th^ 
horses are inkerited, noU Hke the rest o/ the estate, hy the eldest «ofs 
btU 5y the bravest. 

XXXIIL Occurr^bant Met the vievOy presented themselves. A. 
most the sense of the ^jorresponding English word. The structm : 
of 9Mrraiwr (aa impers.) is very rare in the earlier authors, who 
would say : Chamavi narrantur. Cf. "His. 1, 50. 90. The Chcmaviy 
cfec, were. joined afterwards to the Franks. Cf. Prichard. The 
present town of Jlam in Westphalia probably preseryes the name 
and gives the original locality of the Chatnavi, the present Engem 
that of the Angrivarii. The termination varii or uarii probably»— 
inhabitants of. Thus Angrivarii«inhabitants of Engem Chasuarii 
■Minhabitants of the river Hase. The same element is perhapa 
contained in the termination of Bructert and Tenctm. See Latham 
in loco, 

Nos, sc Romonos. i^r^a—indlned to (cf vcrgo), towards. 

Spectaculo, Ablativc Invidere is constructed by the Latins in the 
fbllowing ways: invidere alicui aliquid, alicui alicujus rei, alicul 
aliqua re, alicui in aliqua re. Hess. The construction here (with 
the abL of the thing, which was the object of envy) belongs to the 
silver age. Ct Quint (Inst 9, 3, 1) who contrasts it with the usage 
of Cicero, and considers it as illustrating the fondness of the age for 
figurative languagc 

Oblectationi oculisque. Hendiadys for ad oblectationem oculo 
rum. The author here exults in the promiscuous slaughter of thtt 
German Tribes by each other's arms, as a brilliant spectacle. to 
Komau eyes — a feeling little congenial to the spirit of Christianity, 
l/ut necessarily. nurtured by the gladiatorial shows and bloody 
amusements of the Bomans» to say nothing of the habitual hostility 
«f hich they waged agcdnst all other nations^ that did not subrait to 
(heir dominion. 

Quaeso, sc deos. Though fortune is spoken of below, aa con- 
rolling the destiny of nations. This passage shows clearly that 
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Tacitus^ with all his partiality for German manners and morala^ 
Btill retains the heart of a Roman patriot. He loyes his conntry 
with all her faults, and bears no good-will to her enemies» howeyer 
moDj and great their yirtaes. The passage is important^ as illus- 
trating the spirit and design of the whole Treatise. The work was 
not written as a blind panegyric on the Germans^ or a splecny 
satire on the Bomans. ^either waa it oomposed for the purpose oi 
stirring up Trajan to war against Germany ; to such a purpose, such 
a clause, as wrgentihm imperii fatis, were quite advei-se. Least of 
all was it written for the mere pastime and amusement of Boman 
readers. It breathes the spirit at once of the earnest patriot^ alid the 
high-toned moralist 

Odium 9id. Cfr note, 28 : conditor. Hatred of tkemselvcs ; i. e. 
of one another. So in Greek, the reflexive pronoun is often used 
for the reciprocal. 

Quando^since , a subjective reason. Cf. note, His. 1, 31 ; ard Z. 
846. — Urgmtihua-fcttis, sc. to disoord and dissolution, for such were 
the forebodings of patriotic and sagacious minds ever after the over- 
throw of the Republic, even under the prosperous reign of Trajan. 

XXXIV. A tergo, i. e. further back from the Rhine, or towards 
the East. — A fronte, nearer the Rhine or towards the West Botii 
are to be referred to the Angrivarii and Chamavi, who had the 
Dulgibini and the Chasuarii in their rear (on the east), and the 
Frisii on their front (towards the west or northwest). — Frisii^ the 
Frieslanders. 

Majoribua-^rium. They kave tke name of Greater or Lesa 
Frisiif according to ike measure of tkeir strcngtk. For this sense 
of ex see note *1, For the case of majoribus minoribusgue see Z. 
421, and H. 887, 1. 

JPraetemmtur. Are bordered hj the Rkine (hemraed, ns the toga 
praetexta by the purple); or, as Freund explains, are covered by it^ 
i. e. lie behind it — Jmmensos lacus, The bays, or arms of the sea, 
at the mouth of tho Rhine (Zuyder Zee, etc), taken fur lakes by T. 
and Pliny (Ann. 1, 60. 2, 8. N. H. 4, 29). They have been greatly 
changed l)y inundations. See Mur. in loco. 

Ocearwmy sc Septentrionalem. — Sucl, sc paiie. — Tentavimu9i 
explored. 

Herculis columnas. "Wherever the land terminated, and it 
appeared impossible to proceed further, ancjent maritime nationa 
feigned pillars of Hercules. Those mentioned in this passage some 
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authors have placed at the cxtreinity of Friesland, and othei*» at tht 
entrance of the Baltic" Ky. cf. note, 8. 

Adiit, L e. yere odiit, acttudly yisited that part of the world. 

Quiequid-conaefmmtui, This passage is a standard illustmtion 
of the Romana inierpretatione (§ 43), the Roman construction, which 
^he Romans put upon the mythology and theology of other nations. 
It shows that they were accustomed to appl j the names of their 
gods to the gods of other nations on the ground of some resemblanoe 
in character, history, worship, <&c Sometimes perhaps a resemblance 
* in the nam^s constituted the ground of identification. 

Dru8o Germanico. Some read Druso et Germanico ; othera 
Droso, Germanico, as a case of asyndeton (Gr. 323, 1 (1.)) ; for both 
Drusus and Germanicus sailed into the Xoilhern Ocean, and it is 
not known that Germanicus (the son of Drusus and stepson of Tibe- 
rius, who is by some supposed to be meant here) is ever called 
Driisus Germanicus. But Druaus, the father of Germanicus» ia 
cftlled Drusus Germanicus in the Histories (5, 19), where ffe b spoken 
of aa having thrown a raole or dam across the Khine ; and it is not 
improbable that he is the person here intended. So K., Or. and 
Wr. 

Se, i. e. the Ocean. See H. 449, H. ; Z. 604. 

Jnquiri. Impersonal— m»c5^/(jra^ion to he 9nade. E. suggcsts in- 
guirentij agrecing with Germanico. But T., unlike the earlier 
Latin authoi-s, not unfrequcntly places an infin. after a verb ol 
hindering. 

Credere quam scire. T. perhaps aUuded to tlie precept of the 
Philosopher, who said : Deura cole, atque crede, sed noli quaerere. 
Murphy. 

XXXV. In Septenirioncnif etc On the Korth, it falls back, sc 
into the Ocean, fvith an immense bend or peninsula. The Jlexits here 
spoken of is called sinus in chap. 37, and describes the Cimbrio 
ChersonesiLs, or Danish Peninsula. See Dod., Or. and Rit in loc 
— Ac primo statim, Andjirst immediaiely, se. as we begin to traca 
the northem coast — Lateribus, sc the eastern. 

Quanquam followed by the subj., seldora in Cic, but usually in 
T., Z. 574, Note. Cf. note, His. 5, 21. — Sinuetur^ sc southwardB. 
Donec-sinuetur. Qt note, 1 : erumpat. 

Inter Germanos. Considered among the GermanS) in ihe esHmth 
tion of the Germana. 

Quiqite^ueri. A clause connected to an adj. (nobilisaimusX ci 
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oertam,qmqiief 32. Qui in both passages— -taliB^ ut Hence followed 
by subj. H. 601, 1. ; Z. 668. 

Jmpotentia, ungovemed passion, iLKpdreia. Impotentia seldom 
denotes want of power, but dsaally that unrestroined possion, wbich 
results from the want of ability to control one*s sell 

Ut-agant depends on assequuntur, Subj. H. 490 ; Z. 631, a. 

8i rcB posccU. Some copies read : si res poscat exereitua, But 
posco and postulo seldom have the object expressed in such clnusei^ 
cf. 44 : ut res poscit ; 6 :• prout ratio poscit So also Cic. and SalL, 
pass. Exercitv^ is subject nom., promptus being understood, aa 
pred. ; and plurimum virorum eqicorumque explains or rather en- 
forces exercitus : and, i/ the case demand, an armi/, the greateat abun- 
dance of m^ and horses. 

Quiescentilms, i. e. bellum non gerentibus; eadem^ i. e. the same, 
OB if engaged in war. 

XX.XVI. ChcruscL It was their chief, Arminius (Germ. Her 
mann), who, making head against the Romans, wos honored as the 
Deliverer of Germany, and celebrated in ballad songs, which are 
pi^eseryed to this day. See his achieyements in Ann. B. 1, and 2. 
This tribe became afterwards the head of the Saxon confederacy. 

Marcentcm. Enervating. So marcentia pocula. Stat Silv. 4, 
6, 66. It is usually intransitive, and is taken here by some in the 
sense of languid, enervate (literally witliered). — Illacessiti is a post- 
Augustan word. Cf. Freund. 

Impotentea. Cf. impotentia, 86. 

Falso quiescas. Falleris, dum quiescis. Dilthey. Cf. note, 14: 
possis, 

Uhi manu agitur. Where matters are decided by miglit rather 
thon right. Cf. manu agens, A 9. 

Nomina superioris, Virtues (only) of the stronger party, the 
oonqueror. They are deemed vices in the weaker. 

Chattis-cessit : wliile to the Chatti, who were victorious, succesd 
was imputed for toisdom. The antithetio particle at the beginning 
of the clause is omitted. Cfl note, 4 : minime. 

Il\iisseni, Subj. afker cum signifying although. H. 616, H. 

XXXVn. Sinum. Peninsvla, sc the Cimbric. Cf. note, 85: 
fleru; 81: sinus. 

Oimbru The same with the Cimmerii, a once powerf al raoG^ 
wbo, migrating from westem Asia, that hive of nations, oyerran a 
large part of Europe, but their power being broken by tbe Bonuui^ 
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and tbemselves beiDg overrua aud conquered hj the Gothic or Otr 
man Tiibes^ tbey were pushed to the extreme western points of the 
eontinent and the British Isles»*where, and where alone, disiinct 
traces of their language and literature remain to this daj. They 
haye left their name indelibly impressed on diifcrent localities iii 
their route, e. g. the Cimmerian Bosphorus, the Cimbric Chersonesua 
(now Jutland, occupied by the Cimbri in the days of T.), Cumber- 
land (Cumbria^ from Cimbri) <fec. The ancient name of the Welsh 
was also Cymri, cf. Tur. His. Ang. Sax. 1. 2. 

Qloria is abl. limiting ingeM, 

Castra ac spatia. In apposition with lata ve8tiffia:=speAi<xai 
costra or castrorum spatia. H. 704, IL 2 ; Z. 741. 

Utraqtte ripdf sc. of the Rhine, the river and river bank by emi- 
nence. 

Molem manttsque, The mass of their poptdationj and tJie numr 
ber of their armiea. Observe the alliteration, as if he had said: 
measure the roass and might 

£xitu8y i e. migrationis, Often used in this sehse, cf. Caes. B. 
C. 3, 69 : Salutem et exitum sibi pariebant — Fidem, proof. 

Sexcentesimum-annunL T. foUows the Catonian Era. Accord 
ing to the Varronian Era, received by the moderns, the date would 
beA. U. C. 641— A. C. 113. 

Alterum-~eon8ulatum. The second consulship of Ti*ajan (when 
he was also Emperor) was^ after the reckoning of Tacitus, A. U.X'. 
850, according to modern computation, 851— A. D. 98. This year 
doubtless marks the time when this treatise was written, else why 
selected ? 

Vincitur. So long is Germany in being conquered. (The wor*. 
was never completed.) Cf. Liv. 9, 3 : quem per annos jam prop< 
trlffinta vincimus. 

Medio-8patio. In the interveninff periodf sc of 210 years. 

Samnia-Galliaeve. The Romans had fought bloody, and some 
times disastrous battles with the Samnites (at the Caudine Forke^ 
Liv. 9, 2.), with the Carthaginians (in the several Punio "Wars), witb 
the Spaniards under Viriathus and Sertorius (Florus, Lib. 2.), with 
the Gauls (Caes. B. G. pass.). But noue of these were so sanguinary 
BS iheir wars with the Germans. 

AdmonuerCf sa vulneribus» cladibus— castigavere. 

Regn/h-libertas. Liberty and monarchy in studicd antithesia. I 
means to imply that the former is the 8ti*onger principle of the two 
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Jtrsacis, The famLIy name of the Parthian kings^ as Pharaoh 
ftnd I^lemy of the Egyptian, Antiochus of the Syrian, <fec. 

Amisso it ipse^ sc. oriens; the East itsel/ also lost its princc 
(Pacorus), in the engagement^ as well as the Romans their leader 
(Crassus). — Objecerit, reproach its with. Subj. Cf. n. G. 2 : peteret. 

Ventidium, Commander under Anthony, and conqueror of the 
Parthians in three battles, A. U. C. 716. He was raised from thc 
lowest rank and the meanest employment, hence perhaps the ex- 
pression, dejectua infra, humbled berasath Ventiditu. 

Carbone-Manlio. Cneius Papirius Carbo defeated at Noreja^ A. 
U. 641 (Liv. Epit 63.), L. Cassius Longinus defeated and slain, 647 
(Caes. B. G. 1, 7. 12.), M. Aurelius Scaurus defeated and taken cap- 
tive, 648 (Liv. Epit. 67.), Servilius Caepio and M. Manlius defeated 
with great slaughter at Tolosa, 649 (Liv. Epit 67.), Quintilius Vanis 
defeated and slain, 762 (Suet Oct. 23.) — all these victories over the 
Romans in their highest strength and glory— either in the time of 
the Republic (Fopulo Romano\ or of the Empire under Augustus 
(Oaesari) — ^all these attested the courage and military prowess of the 
Germans ; and they were still, for tlie most part^ as free and aa 
powerful as ever. 

Gaius Marius almost annihilated the Cimbri at Ac[uae Sextiae, A. 
U. C. 652. 

Drums. Claudius Drusus invaded Germany four times, 742-3, 
aiid finally lost his life by falling frora his horse on his return, cf. 
Dio. Libb. 64. 66. 

^^0, commonly known as Tiberius (brother of Drusus and step- 
Bon of Augustus), bad the command in Germany at three dififerent 
times, 746-7, 766-9, 764-6, c£ Suet Tib. 9. seq. 

GermanicuSf son of Drusus, made four campaigns in Germany, A. 
D. 14-16, cf Ann. B. 1. and 2, 

0. Gaesaris. Caligula, cf. Suet Calig. ; T. Hia. 4, 16. 

Discordiae-arTnorum. The civil wars after tbe death of Nevo 
under Galba, Otho, and Vitellius. 

Expugtiati9-hibernis. By the Batavians under Civilis, Ilis. 4* 
!2 seq. ; A. 41. 

Affectavere. Aspired to the governmenc of, ci. note on aiFecta- 
tionem, 28. After donec, T. always expresses a single definite past 
action by the perf. ind., cf. A. 36 : donec-cohortatus est ; a repeated, 
or continued past action by the imp. subj. cf. note, A. 19 : doneo- 
peret ; and a preserit action, which is in the nature of the case alsc 
ft continued action, by the pres. subj. cf. note, 1 : separet. 
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Triumpfiati. Poetice, cf. Virg. Aen. C, 837 : Triumpbata Oo' 

rintho ; Hor. Od. 3, 3, 43 : Ti-iumphati Medi. The reference here u 

o the ridiculoua triumph of Domitian, A. 89, in which slaves, pur- 

chased and dressed out for the purpose, were bome as captives 

through 4he streets. 

XXXVIII. Sv£vis, In the time of T. a powerful confederacy, 
embiticing all the tribes enumerated in 39-i6, and covering all the 
eaatern and larger half of Germany. But the confederacy was soon 
diasolved and seldom appeare in subsequent history. We still have 
a trace of their name in the Modern Suahia. The name is supposed 
by some philologists (e. g. Zeuss) to denote unsettled wanderers 
(Gerra. Schweben, to wave, to hover, cf. Caes. B. G. 4, 1 : Suevis 
non longius anno reraanere uno in loco, etc.) ; as that of the Saxons 
does setUers, ovfixed residents (Germ. Sassen), and thatof the Franks^ 
freemen. See Rup. in loc. An ingenious Article in the North Ame 
rican Review (July, 1847), makes the distinction of Suevi and non- 
Suevi radical and permanent in the religion and the language of 
the Germans ; the Suevi becoming Orthodox Catholics, and the non- 
Suevi Ai*ians in Ecclesiastical History, and the one High-Dutch and 
the other !fjOW-Dutch in the development of their language. 

Adkue. Cf. note on it> 19. As to position, ct insuper 31, and 
34. The Suevi are still (adhuc) divided into distinct tribes bearing 
distinct names, though united in a confederacy. Cf. Hand's Tursel- 
linus, 1, 163. Dod. renders besides^ sc. the general designation ol 
Suevi. 

In commune. Jn common. Not used in this sense by Cic, Caea. 
and liv., though frequent in T. Gr. Cl note on the same, 2Y. 

Obliquare. To turn the hair baclcj or comb it up contrary to its 
natural direction — and then fasten it in a knot on the top of the 
head (substringere nodo) ; so it seems to be explained by the author 
himself below : horrentem eapillum retro sequuntur ac in ipso solo 
vertice religant Others translate obliqv^re by twist. Many ancient 
writers speak of this manner of tying the hair among t/ie Germana^ 
ct Sen. de Ira, 8, 26. ; Juv, 13, 164. 

A servjs separantur. i&eparan^Mr=distinguuntur. Servanis 
among the Suevi seem to have had their hair shorn. So also it waa 
among the Franks at a later date. Vid. Greg Tur. 3, 8. 

Rarum et intra, etc Enallage, cf. note certum quique, 82. 

Retro sequuntur^ i. e. fdllow it back, as it were, in its gi*owtbi 
and tie it up on the very crown of the head onlt/, instead of letting it 
hang down, as it grows (submitterc crinem). So K, Or. and man^ 
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othera. Passow and Dod. take Bequunhir in the sense of denrst 
delight in (our word 8eek\ The word bears that sense, c. g. 6: 
argentum magis quam anmm sequuntur. Bat then what is reirc 
sequnntm* ? for retro must be an adjunct of sequuntur both from 
position, and because there is no other word which it can limit. 
Saepe implies, that sometimes they made a knot elsewhere, but 
often they fasten it there, and there only, See Or. in loc This 
whole passage illustrates our author's disposition to avoid technical 
language. Cf. note, H. 2, 21. 

Innoxiae. Hamdess^ unlike the beauty cultivated araong tlie 
Romans to dazzle and seduce. 

In altitudinem, etc. For tlie sake of (increased) height and terror, 
i. e. to appear tall and inspire teiTor. Cf. note, A, 5 : in jacta- 
tionem; A. 7 : tw suam famxmu The antithetic partiele is omitted 
before this clause as it often is by our author. 

Ut hostium oculi.% to strike with terror the eyes of the ^nemj , 
for primi in omnibus proeliis oculi vincuntur, 43. 

XXXTX. Vetustissimos, Oldest, Vetus is oH of long duration 
iiroSf aetas) . antiquus^ ancient, belonging to a preceding age (ante). 
Recens (fresh, young) is opposed to the former : mrnLS (new, modem), 
to the latter. See Ramshorn and Freund. 

^ides antiquitaiis. Antiquitaiis is objective gen.=^he belief or 
persuasion of their antiquity. 

Auguriis-sacram. The commentatora all note the hexameter 
structm*e of these words, and many regard them as a quotatiou 
from some Latin poet The words themselves are also poetical, e, g. 
patrum for majorum, and fofmidine for religione. The coloring is 
Virgilian. C£ Aen. 7, 172 ; 8, 598. See Or. in loc. and Preliminary 
Kemarks to the Histories, p. 234. 

Zegationibus coeunt. Just as we say : convene by their delegates^ 
or representatives. 

Pt*6Kctf=publica auctoritate, cf. same word, 10. 

Primordia. Initiatory rites. 

Minort sc numine. Inferior to the god 

Prae se ferene. Eocpressing in his external appearance^ or 
bearing in his ovm person an acknotcledgment of the power of ihe 
divinity. 

Evolvuniur*=^ evolvunt^ c£ Ann. 1, 13: cum Tiberii genua 
advolveretur ; also lavantur, 22. 

Eo-tanquam. Has reference to this pointy as if i. c to thia 
opinion, viz. that thence, etc Cf. illuc respicit tanquam^ 12. — Inde, 
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From the gi'ove, or the god of the grove. Cf. 8 : Tuiaconem . . 
vriginem gentis. 

Adjieit auctoritatetn, sc. isti superstitioni. 

Magno corporc-=reipublicae magnitudine. Corpore^ the bodj 
politic. So His. 4, 64 : rediase vos in corpus nomenque Germano» 
rum. — HahitaiUur. Al. habitant and habitantium, by conjecture. 
The subject is the Semnonian eountry implied in Semnonum : tht 
Semnonians inhabit a hundred villages, is the idea. 

XL. Langohardos, The Lombards of Mediaeval history; so 
called probably from their long beards (Germ. lang and bart). First 
mentioned by Velleius» 2, 106: gens etiam Germana feritate ferocior. 
See also Ann. 2, 46. 46. 62-64. — Paucitas here «tands opposed to 
the magno corpore of the Semnones in 89. 

Per-periclitando. Three different constructions, cf notes 16. 18. 

Jteudigni. Perhapa the Jutes, so intimately associated with the 
Angles in subsequent history. See Or. in loc, In like manner, 
Zeuss identifies the Sitardones with the Heruli, and the Nuithones 
with the Teutones. StMrdones perhaps— stoor J-mcn. 

Anglii. The English reader will here recoguize the tribe of 
Germans that subsequently invaded, peopled, and gave name to 
England ('^Angl-land), commonly designated as the Anglo-Saxons. 
T. does not mention the Saxons. They are mentioned by Ptolemy 
and others, as originally occupying a territory in this same part of 
Germany. JThey became at length so powerful, as to give their 
name to the entire confederacy (including the Angles), which ruled 
uorthem Germany, as the Franks (tbe founders of the French 
monarchy) did southem. The Angles seem to have dwelt on the 
right bank of the Elbe, near its mouth, in the time of T. 

Nerthum. This is the reading of the MSS. and the old editions. 
It cannot be doubted that T. speaks of Hertha (see Tura. His. Ang. 
Sax., App. to B. 2. chap. 3). " But we must take care not to cor- 
rect om' author himself.** Passow. Grimm identifies this deity 
with Niordhr of the Edda, and • derives the name from Nord 
(North). — Terram matrem^ The Earth is worshipped by almost aH 
heathen nations» as the mother of men and the infeiior gods. See 
Mur. in loco. Cf. 2: Tuisconem Deum, terra editum; alao note, 9* 
Isidi. 

Insula. Scholars dififer as to the Island. Probabilities perhapa 
are in favor of Rugen, where the secretus lacus mentioned below !■ 
•lill shown, still associated with superstitious legends. 

Oastum. PoUtUed hy nothing profane. So Hor : casiis lucnt. 
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PenetraUf viz. the saered vehicle. 

JHgnatur, Deema loorthy of her visits. 

TemplOf BC the sacred groye. Templum, like r^fievoSf dcnoteB 
*ny place set apart ^from re/iw) for Baci*ed purposes, cf. 9. 

Numen ipsum. The goddess herself, not an image of her ; foT 
the Germans haye no images of their godS) 9. Abluiturf as if cou* 
taminated by interconrse with mortals. 

Perituri, etc. Which can be seen only on pencdty of death, 

XLL Propior, sc. to the Romans. — Hermundurorum, Kittei 
identifies the name (Hermun being omitted, and dur being^/tvr) 
and the people with the 7%Mringians. Cf. note 2 : Jngaevones. 

Non in ripa. Not only (or not so much) on the border (the river- 
hank), bnt also within the bounds of the Roman Empire. 

SpleTididiMima-covonia. This flourishing colony had no dis- 
tinctive name in the age of T. ; called afterwards Augusta Vinde* 
Ucormn, now Augsbm*g. 

Passim. Wherever tbey chose — Sine custode, Not so othem 
Of. His. 4, 64: ut inermes ac prope nudi, sub cwstode et pretio 
ooiremns. 

Oum-ostendamus. Cum=while, although. Hence the subj. 

Non concupiscentibuA. Since they were not covetous, Giin. Gr 
renders : ihough they rocre not equally desirous of it. 

Notumr-atuiiiur. The Elbe had been seen and crossed hy Brusus 
DomitiuB, and Tiberius. But now it was known only by hearsay 
See a like patriotic complaint at the close of 87. 

XTJT. Marcomanni^^m&n. of the marches. See Latham in loc 
— SedeSf sa Bohemia.<~Pt«/m clim Boiis, cf. 28. 

Degenerant, sc a reliquorum virtute, i. e. the Ifarisci and Qoad: 
are not untoorihy, do notfall short of the bravery of their neighboi-a 
the Marcomanni. 

Peragitur. Al. protegitur, porrigiiur, «fec Different words aro 
Bupplied as the subject oiperagitur, e. g. Passow iier.; Rit. cursus; 
K. frons. The last is preferable, The meaning is : This country 
(sc of these tribes) is ihe front, so to speak (L e. the part facing the 
Jtomans) of Germany, so far as ii is formed by tlte Danube, i. e. so 
fuv as the Danube forms the boundary between G^*many and the 
Roman Empire. 

Jfarobodui. Cf. Arn. 2, 62 ; Suet. Tib. 87. 
JSxtemos, sc reges, viz. the kings of the Hermunduri. Ann. 2, 
62.— Po<e»^ia. Power irrespective of right. Potestas is lawftil 
autJioriiy. See note, 7 
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Nec, mtniM valeTiif sc. bemg ^ded by our moncj, thau the^ 
wotild be if tbej were reinforced bj our arms. This clause Id some 
copies stands at the beginning of 43. 

XTJTT. Retro. Back from the Danube and the Roman border. 
—-ReferunL JResemble, Foetical, ct 20. 

M quod patiuntar, sc. proyes that they are not of German origin. 
Thejy paid tribute as foreigfiers, The Gothini were probably a 
**emnant of the expelled Boii Cf. note, 28, and Prichard, as ther€ 
oited. Hence their Gallic language. 

0^0 magis pttdecU» They haye iron beyond even most of the 
Germans (cf. 6), but (shame to tell) do not know how to use it in 
asserting their indepcndence. Subj. H. 497 ; Z. 536. 

Patica campestrium, Poetical, but not uncommon in the later 
Latin. So 41 : secretiora Germaniae ; Hia. 4, 28 : extrema Galliarum. 
H. 39B, m. 2. 8) ; Z. 435. 

Jugwnu A mountain ehain. — Vertices. Distinct summits. 

Jnsederunt. This word usually takes a dat, or an abl., with in, 
But the poets and later prose writers use it as a transitive verb with 
the acc— Aave settled, inhabited, Ct H. 371, 4 ; Z. 886 ; and 
Freund sub voce. Observe the comparatively unusual form of the 
perf. 3d plur. in -erunt instead of -ere. C5f. note, His. 2, 20. 

JVomen=gens. So nomen Latinums^iLatins. Liv. pass. 

Jnterpretatione Bomana. So we are every where to understand 
Roman accounts of the gods of other nations. They transferred to 
them the names of theii* own divinities according to some slight^ 
perhaps £Emcied resemblance. Cf. note, 34 : quicquid consensimus. 

Ea vis numini^ i. 6. these gods render the same sei*vice to the 
GermanS) as Castor and Pollux to the Romans. 

Alcis^ dat pl. Perhaps from the Slavonic word holcy=Ko.^»*, 
Grcek for Castor and PoUux. Referable to no German root 

Peregrinae^ sc Greek or Roman. — Tamen. Though these gods 
bear no visible trace of Greek or Roman origin, yet they are wor- 
ehipped as brothers, as youth, like the GhreeJc and Roman Tmns.-^ 
Superstitionis^v^M^iama. Cf. notes^His. 3, 58; 5, 13. 

Jjenocinantur. Cherish^ increase. Used rhetorically ; properly, 
to pander. — Arte, sc. nigra scuta, &c. — Temporc, sc «atras noctet^ 
tc — Tinctof^tattooed 

Ipsaque formidine^ etc And hy the very frightftdness afid sha- 
dow of the deathlike army. Uhibra may be taken of the literal 
thadcms of the men in the night^ with Rit., or with Dod. and Or., ol 
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Uie general imoffe or aspeet of the army. FcralU, ns an a jj.^ u 
found only in poetry and post-AnguBtan prose. See Freund. 

Gothanes, Probably the Getae of earller, and the Goths of later 
history. See Or. in loc and Grimm and other authorities as thei*« 
cited. The Bugii have perpetuated their name in an ialand of tli« 
Baltic (Rugen). 

Addwtivs, Lit with tighter rein, witk more absolute power cf. 
Hia. 8, 7 : adductiufly quam ciyili bello, imperitabat The adv. is 
used only in the comp. ; and the part adductus is post-Augustau. 
Jam and nofidum both have reference to the writer'8 progress in 
going over the tribes of Germany, those tribes growing less and 
less free as he advauces eastward : alreadi/ under more subjection 
than the foregoing tribea» but not yet m^such abject slayeiy, as sorae 
we shall soon reach, sc. in the next chapter, whei*e see note on 

'(Wrt, 

Supra. So as to trample down liberty and destroy it 

ProtinuM deinde ab, etc. Next in order^ from the ocean, L e. with 
teriitory beginning from or at the ocean. 

XLIY. Suionum. Swedes, Not meutioned under this narae, 
howeyer, by any other ancient author. 

Ipso, The Rugii, &c, mentioned at the close of the previons 
section, dwelt hy the ocean {ab Ooeano) ; but the Suiones in thc 
ocean {in Oceano). Ipso marks this antithesis. 

In Oeeano. An island in the Baltic Sweden was so regarded 
oy the a^cients, c£ 1, jiotc 

Utrimque prora. Naves biprorae, Such also had the Veneti, 
Caes. B. G. 3^ 13. Such Germanicus constructed, His. 8, 47. So 
also the canoes of the N. Am. Indians. 

3finistranturf sc nayes — Me ships are ndt furnished with. 
saVs, c£ His. 4, 12: viros annague ministrant. Or it may be 
taken in the more literal sense: are served, i e. worked, man- 
nged. Cf. Virg. Aen. 6, 802: velisque ministrat — In ordinem^ 
For a rew, i. e. so as to form a row, cf. Z. 814 : also Rit and 
i>od. in loc The northmen (Danes and Swedes) became after- 
wards still more famous for navigation and piratical excursiona, 
till at length they settled down in great numbers in France and 
England. 

In quibusdam fiuminum. Bivers with steep banks requiro thc 
oors to be removed in order to approoch the bank. 

Est-konos, Ck>ntrary to the usual faot in Germhny, cf. 6. 
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Exeeptionihm, Limit(Ui(m9,^-Jam, Now, i. e. here, oppoied 
to the foregoiiiff accounts of free states and limited monarchies. 

Precario, Px^operly: obtained hy entreaty. Hence: dependeni 
<m tlie vnll of another, ct. A. 16. — Parendi. A gemnd with passive 
Bense, lit. toith no precanous right of heing obeyed. So Faas., K, Wr. 
and Gun. 

Jnpromiscuo. Tne onvilege of wearing ai*ms is not oonceded 
lo the mass of the oeople. — £t quidem^et eo, and that too. 

Otiosa-manv^. Al. otiosae bj oonjecture. But manus, a colleo* 
tive noun sing. takes a pi. verb, c£ H. 461, 1 ; Z. 866. 

Jiegia vtilitas «s^— regibus utile est 

XLV. Pigrum. Cf. A. 10: pigrum et grave. The Northem 
or Frozen Ocean, of which T. seems to have heard, though some 
refer it to the noi-thern part of the Baltic See Ky. in loc 

Einc. For this reason, viz. quod extremus, etc 

In ortus. Till tlie nsings (pl.) of the sun^ i e. from day to day 
Buccessively. It was known in the age of T. that the longest day 
grew longer towards the north, till at length it became siz montha 
(cf. Plin. N. H. 2, 77), though T. supposed it to be thus long at a 
lower latitude than it really was, ct A. 12. 

Sonum-aspici. The aurora borealis, some suppose. 

Persuasio adjiclt. The common helief addSy i. e. it is further 
helievedf cf. His. 6, 5. 18: persuasio inerat. 

jniuc-naturcL TaiUvm is to be connected with illue vsque. 
Thusfar oiHy nature eztends. So thought the ancients. Cf. A. 83* 
in ipso terrarum ac naturaefine. Et verafaina is parenthetic The 
author endorses this part of the story. 

Ergo marks a retum from the above digression. 

Suevici maris. The Baltic. 

Aestyorum^^es&ievn men, modern Esthonians. Their languagf 
wos probably neither German nor Briton, but Slavonic 

Matrem Deum. Cybele, as the Bomans interpreted it, c£ 48. 

Jnsigne-gestant. Wom, as amvlets. 

FrunUnta laborantf i. e. labor /or, or to prodvce^ corn. Cf. Hor. 
Epod. 5, 60. Jjohorare is transitive only in poetry and post-AuguB* 
tan prosc Elahorare would imply too much art for the autIior'fl 
purpose. See Rit in loc 

/Succmtfm. AmbeTf an important artide of commerce in early 
oges, combining aome vegetable juice (hence the Latin name, from 
wccui^ with soi^e QUi^ertil ingredieQts. — Glesum. Thia name was 
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«ranBferred to glass, when it came into use. The root is Geman. 

Compare x«^aC«- I^<^« 

2l€c=mTi0Vi tamen. Yet it is nof, etc. 

Ut barbaris. Cf. nt inter barbaros, A. 11. Barharis is datii^e 
in apposition "with «'s, which is understood after compertwn. 

Qttae-^atio, What power or process o/ nature, 

Donec-dedit. Cf. note, 8*7 : affectavere. 

JPlerumque. Often ; a limited sense of the word peculiar tc 
post-Augnstan liatin. Cf. G. 13: ipsa plerumque fama hella pro- 
jtigant; and Freund ad v. 

Qime-expressa^^vLorvim succub expressus, etc 

In tantum. T^ such a degree. Frequent only in late Latin. 

A servitute. They fall short of liberty in not being free, like 
naost of the Germans ; and they fall below slavery itself, in that 
they are slaves to a woman. 

XLVI. Venedorum et Fennorum. Modern Vends and Finm^ 
or Fen-men. Cf. Latham in loc — Ac torpor procerum. Tiu 
chief men a^e lazy and stupid, besides being filthy, like all the 
rest 

Foedantur. Cf. infectos, 4. — Habitum, here personal appear- 
ance, cf. note, lY. — Fx moribuSy sc Sarmatarum. 

Mrigitur. Middle sense. Jtaise themselveSf or risCf cf. evolvun- 
tur, 39. 

Figuni. Have fixed habitationSf in contrast with the Sarma- 
tians, who lived in carts. Cf. Ann. 13, 64: fixerant domos Fri»ii. 
Al. flngunt, 

Sarmatis. The stock of the modem Bussians, cf. 1. note. • 

Cubile. We should expect cubili to correspond with victui 
and vestituti. But cf. note 18: referantur; 20: ad patrem, (&c 

Comitaniur, i e. feminae comitantur viris. 

Ingemere-illaborare. Toil and groan upon houses and lands, 
i. e. in building and tilling them ; though some understand dotni- 
bus and agris as the places in which they toil. 

Versare. To be constantlg employed in increasing thie for- 
tune of themselves and others, agitated meanwhile by hope anu 
fear. 

Securi. Because they have nothing to lose. 

Illis. Emphatic TJiey, unlike otJiei*s, haA^e no n^oed, <fec C£ 
apud illos, 44. 

In niedium relinquam. I*eave for the public, ' e. undecidea 
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Relinquere in medio is thc mcre common ex]ire8sIon. Botticlier ir 
his Lex. Tac. explains It^ as equlvalent by Zengma te in nie 
dium voeaium relinquam in medio, So in Greek, iv and cit oileo 
interchonge. 
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TiiE Biograpliy of Agricola was written early in thc reign of Trnjan 
(which commenced A. TJ. C. 851. A. D. 98), consequently abont tlie 
eame time with the Germania» though perhaps somewhat later (cf. 
notes on Germania). This date is established by inference fpom the 
author*s own language in the 3d and the 44th sections (see notes). 
In the former, he speaks of the dawn of a better day, which opened 
indeed with the reign of Nerva, but which is now brightening con- 
stantly under the auspices of Trajan. The use of the past tense 
{misctterit) here in respect to Nerva, and of the present {atigeat) in 
respect to Trajan, is quite conclusive evidence, that at the time of 
writing, the reign of Nerva was past^ and that of Trajan had 
already begun. 

The other passage is^ if possible, still moro clearly demonstrative 
of the same dole. Here in drawing the same contrast between past 
tjTanny and present fi-eedom, the author, without mentioning Nerva, 
records the desire and hope, which his father-in-law expressed in his 
hearing, that he might live to see Trajan elevated to the imperial 
throne — ^language very proper and courtly, if Trajan were akeady 
Emperor, but a very awkwara compriment to NeiTa, if, as many 
critics suppose, he were still the reigning prince. 

It is objected to this date, thatif Nerva were not still living, Taci- 
tus could not have failed to attach to his name (in § 3.) the epithet 
Ditnu, with which deceased Emperors were usually honored. And 
from the omission of this epithet in connection with the name of 
Nerva, together with the terms of honor in wliich Trajan is men- 
tioned, it is inferred that the piece was written in that brief period 
of thrce months, which intervened between the adoption of Ti*ftjan 
by Nerva, and Nei-va^s death (see Brotier and many others). Buf 
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the aj^plication of the epithet in question, was not a matter Oi 
ncceBsity or of univei^sal practice. Its omission in this cose might 
have bcen accidental, or might have proceeded from unknown rea 
Bona. And the bare absence of a single word surely cannot be 
cntitled to much wcight, in comparison with the obvious and 
olmost necessarj import of the passagcs juct cited. 

The primary object of the work is sufficiently obvious. It woa 
to honor thememory of the writer*s excellent father-in-law, Agrioola 
(cf. § 3: honori Agricolae, mei soceri, dcstinatue). So far from 
apologizing for writing the life of so near a friend, he feels assured 
that his motives will be appreciated and his design approved, how- 
cver imperfect maj be ita execution ; and he deems an apology neces 
sary for having so long delayed the performance of that filial duty. 
After an introduction of singular beauty and appropriateness (cf. 
notcs), he sketches a brief outline of the parentage, education, and 
early life of Agricola, but draws out more at length the history of his 
consulship and command in Britain, of which the foUowing sum- 
niaiy, from Hume^s History of England, may not be unprofita^ble to 
the student in anticipation : " Agricola was the general, who finally 
cstablished the dominion of the Bomans in this island. He governed 
it in the reigns of Vespasian, Titus, and Domitian. Ile carried his 
victorious arms northword ; defeated the Britons in every encounter, 
pierced into the forests and the mountains of Caledonia, reduccd 
every state to subjection in the southem parts of the island, and 
chased bcfore him all the men of fiercer and more intractable spirits, 
who dcemed war and death itself less intolerable than servitude 
under the victors. He defeated them in a decisive action whicli 
they fought under Galgacus ; and having fixed a chain of garrisons 
between the friths of Clyde and Forth, he cut oflf the ruder and more 
barren parts of the island and secured the Romah province froni 
the incursions of the more barbarous inhabitants. During these 
military enterprises, he neglectedruot the arts of peace. He intro- 
duced laws and civility among the Britons ; taught them to desir« 
and raise all the conveniences of life ; reconciled them to the Ro- 
man language and manners; instructed them in letters and science; 
ond employed every expedient to render those chains which 
he had forged both easy and agreeable to them." (His. of Eng. 
vol. 1.) 

The history of Agrioola during this period is of oourse ih^ his- 
U>ry of Britain. Accordingly the author prefaces it with an outIin« 
of the geographical features, the situation, soil, climate, productioni 
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aud, 80 far as kuowii to the Romansy the past hktory of the islaDcl. 
Tacitns possessed pcculiar adVantages for being the historian of the 
early Britons. His father-in-law^was the firpt to subject the wholo 
island to the sway of Rome. He trayei^sed the country from south 
to north at the head of his armies, explored it with his own eyes, 
and repoi-ted what he saw to our author with his own lipa. He 
saw the Britons too, in their native nobleness, in their primitive love 
of liberty and virtue ;, before they had become the slavcs of Koman 
arms, the dupes of Eoman arts, or the victims of Roman vices. A few 
paragraphs in the conciae and nervous style of Tacitus, have made us 
quite acquaintcd with the Britons, as Agricola found them ; and on 
tlie whole, we have no reason to be ashamed of the primaeval inhab- 
itants of the land of our ancestry. They knew their rights, they 
prized them, they fought for them bravely and died for them nobly. 
More harmony among themselves might have delayed, but could 
not hftve prevented the final catastrophe. Rome in the age of Tra- 
jan was irresistible ; and Britain became a Roman province. This 
portion of the Agricola of Tacitus, and the Gennania of the same 
author, entitle him to the peculiar affection and lasting gratitude 
of those, whose veins flow with Briton and Anglo-Saxon blood, aa 
the historian, acd the contemporary historian too, of their early 
fathcrs. It is a notable providence for us, nay it is a kind provi- 
dence for mankind, that has thus preserved from the pen of the 
most sagaciousand reflecting of all historians an account, too brief 
though it be, of the origin and antiquities of the people Uiat of all 
othere now exert the widest dorainion whether in the political or 
the raoral world, and that have made those countries which were in 
his day shrouded in darkness, the radiant points for the moral and 
Bpiritual illumination of our race. "The child ia father to the man," 
and if we would at this day investigate the elements of English law, 
we have it on the authority of Sir "William Blackstone, that we 
must trace them back to their founders in the customs of the Britons 
and Germans, as recorded by Caesar and Tacitus. 

With the retirement of Agricohi from the command in Britain, 
the author falls back more into the province of biography. Thi» 
few occasional strokes, however, in which the pencil of Taciiue 
hafl sketched the character of Domitian in the back ground of the 
picture of Agricola are the more to be prized, because his history oi 
Uuit reign is lost 

In narrating the dosing scenes of Agricola s life, Tacitus bcteathefl 
Uie v^ry spiiit of an affectionate son, without sacrificing the im* 
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pai*tiality and grayity of the bistorian, and combines all a moutn 
ei''8 simplicity and Bincerity with all the orator*B dignity and elo 
quenoe. 

How tenderly he dwells on the wisdom and goodness of Lls 
departed &ther ; how artleeslj he interspems hisown sjmpathies 
and regrets^ even as if he were breathing out his sorrows amid a 
circle of sympathizing friends I At the same time, how instructive 
are his reflections, how noble his sentiments, and how weighty his 
words, as if he were prononncing an eulogium in the hearing of the 
world and of poeteritj 1 The sad experience of the writer in the yerj 
ti*oubles through which he follows Agricola, conspires with the affec* 
tionate remembrance of his own loss in the death of such a father, 
to giye a tinge of melancholj to the whole biographj ; and we 
should not know where to look for the composition, in which so 
perfect a work of art is animated by so warm a iieart In both 
these respectsy it is decidedly superior to the Germania. It is 
marked bj the same depth of thought and eonciseness in diction, 
but it is a higher effort of the writer^ while, «t the same tipe, it 
giyes us more insight into the character of the man* It has less ol 
Botire and more of sentiment. Or if it is not richer in refined sen- 
timents and beautiful reflections, they are interwoyen with the nar- 
ratiye in a manner more easy and natural. The sentiments seem to 
be only the language of Agi*icola's Tirtnous heart, and the refleo- 
tions, we feel, could not fail to occur to such a mind in the contem- 
plation of such a character. There is also more ease and flow in the 
language ; for concise as it still is and studied as it may appear, it 
seems to be the yery Btyle which is best suited to the subject and 
most natural to the author. In another writer we might call it 
labored and ambitions. But we cannot feel that it cost Tacitus yery 
much effort Still less can we charge him with an attempt at dis- 
play. In short^ an air of confidence in thc dignity of the subjec:, 
and in the powers of the author, peryades the entire structure of 
this fine specimen of biography. And the reader will not deem 
that confidence ill-grounded. He cannot fail to regard this^ as 
among the noblest^ if not the yery noblest monuraent ever reared 
to the memory of any individual. 

" We find in it the flower of all the beauties^ which T. has scat- 
tered throngh his otherworks. It is a chef-d'oeuyre, which satisfies 
at once tlie judgment and the fancy, the imagination and the heart 
It is justly proposed as a model of historical eulogy. The praisea 
bestowed have in them nothin^ yaguo or far-fetched, they rise fror» 
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ihe simple ^Eicts of the narrative. Every thing prodaccs attachment 
every thing conveys instruction. The reader loves Agricola» admirei 
him, conccives a passion for him, accompsnies him in his campaignH^ 
ehares in his disgrace and profits by his example. The interest goes 
on growing to the last And when it seems incapable of further 
iucrease, passages pathetic and sublime transport the soul out of 
Itsel^ and leave it the power of feeling only to detest the tyrant» 
Bud to melt into tenderness without weakness over the destiny of 
the hero." (La Bletterie.) 



I. Usitatum. A participle in the acc. agreeing with the preced- 
ing clause, and forming with that clause the object of the verb 
• omisit. — Ne-quidein. Cf. G. 6, note. 

Iiicuriosa suorum. So Aun. 2, 88 : dum vetera extollimus, re- 
centium incuriosi. Incurioms is post-Augustan. 

Virtu^ vicit-^itium. Alliteration, which is not unfrequent in T. 
as also homoeoteleuta, words ending with like sounds. Dr. 

Ignorantiam-invidiam. The gen. recti limits both subs., which 
properly denote different faulta, but since they are usually associ- 
ated, they are here spoken of as one {vitium). 

In aperto. Literally, in the open field or wny ; hencej free from 
obstructions, Sal. (Jug. 5) uses it for i?i open day, or clear light. But 
that sense would be inappropriate here. JEasy. Not essentially 
difFerent from pronum^ which properly means inclinedy and hence 
easy, These two words are brought together in like manner in 
other passages of our author, cf. 33 : vota virtusque in apertOy ora- 
niaque prona victoribus. An inelegant imitation may be thus ex- 
pressed in English : down-hill and open-ground work. 

Sine gratia aut ambitione. Witlumt ccurtihg favor, or seeking 
preferment, Gratia properly refers more to the present, ambitio 
to the future. C£ Ann. 6, 46 : Tiberio non perinde gratia praesen- 
tium, quam in posteros ambitio. Ambitio is here used in a bad 
. sense (as it is sometimes in Cic) For still another bad seuse of thf 
word, cf. G. 27. 
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Celeberrimus quisque. Sucli men as Pliny Uie elder, Claudio* 
Pollio, and Julius Secundua, wrote biographies. Also Kusticus and 
Senecio. See chap. 2. 

Plerique. Not most persons, but many, or very many,' C£ His. 
1, 86, and 4, 84, "where it denotes a less number than j9/umand 
plurimif to which it is allied in its root (ple, ple-us^ plus» plerus. 
See Freund ad v.) 

Suam^ ipsi vitam, Autobiography. Cic. in his Epist to Luc- 
ceius says : If I cannot obtain this favoT from you, I shall perhapa 
be compelled to write my own biogi*aphy, midtorum exemplo et 
clarorum virorum. When ipse is joined to a poasessive pronoun in a 
rctlexiye dause, it takes the case of the subject of the clause. Cf. 
Z. 696,Note; H. 452,1. 

JPlduciam morum. A mark o/ conscious integrity ; litemlly 
confidence of, i e. in their morala Morum is objective gen. For 
the two accuantives (one of which however is the clause suam-nar- 
rare) after arbitrati sunt, see Z. 394 ; H. 878. A gen. may take 
the place of the latter acc, esse being understood, Z. 448. 

RutUio. Rutilius Rufus, consul A. U. C. 649, whom Cic. (Brut. 
30, 114.) names as a profound scholar in Greek literature and phi- 
losophy, and Velleius (2, 13, 2.) calls the best man, not merely of 
his own, but of any age. He wrote a Romnn history in Greek. 
Plut Mar. 28. His autobiography is mentioned only by Tacitus. 

Scauro. M. Aemilius Scaurus, consul A. TJ. C. 639, who wrote 
an autobiography, which Cic (Brut 29, 112.) compares favorably 
with the Cyropaedia of Xenophon. 

Citrajidem. Cf. note G. 16. — Aut obtrectaiioni. Enallage, cf. 
note, G. 16. Render: This in the case of Rutilius atid Scaurus did 
not impair (public) confdence or incur (public) censure. 

Adeo. To such a degree^ or so true it is. Adeo conclusiva, et 
in initio sententiae coUocata, ad mediam latinitatem pertinet. Dr. 
Livy uses adeo in this way often ; Cic uses tantum^ 

At nunc, etc. But noio (in our age so different from those better 
days) in uridertaking to write (i. e. if I had undertaken to write) the 
life of a man at the time of his death^ I should have needed per- 
mission ; which I would not have asJced, since in that case / sh&idd 
have fcUlen on times so cruei and hostile to virtue. The reference 
is particularly to the time of Domitian, whose jealousy perhapa 
occasioned the death of Agricola, and would have beeif offended by 
the very asking of permission to write his biography. Accordingly 
the historian proceeds in the next chapter to ilhistrate the treat 
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DMnf^ which the biographers of eminent men met with from that 
cmel tyrant Opusfuit stands instead of opus fuisset Cf. His. 1, 
16: dignuB eram; 3, 22: ratio fuit; and Z. 518, 519. The con- 
eise modie of iising.the future participles narraturo and incuraaturut 
(in plaoe of the verb in the proper mood and with the proper con- 
junctions, if, when, since) belongs to the silver age, and is foreign.to 
the language of Cicero. Sueh is the interpretation, which after a 
thorough reinvestigation, I am now inclined to apply to this much 
disputed pasenge. It is that of Kitter. It will be seen that the text 
also differs slightlj from that of the first edition {m-curaaturus in- 
stead of m cursatvma). Besides the anthcrity of Rit, Dod., Freund 
and othere, I have been influenced by a regard to the usage oi 
Tacitus, which lends no sanction to a transitive sense of curaare. 
Cf. Ann. 15, 50 ; His. 5, 20. In manj editions, mihi stands before 
nunc narraturo. But nunc is the emphatic word, and should stand 
first, as it does in the best MSS. 

II. Zegiinus. Quis? Tacitus ejusdemque aetatis horaines aliu 
Ubi ? In acfis diurnis. Wr. These journals (Fiske*s Man. p. 626., 
4. ed.) published such events (c£ Dio. 6Y, 11), and were read 
through the empire (Ann. 16, 22). T. was absent from Rome when 
the events here referred to took place (cf. 45: longae absentiae). 
Hciice the propriety of his saying legimus^ rather than vidimus or 
4neminimus^ which have been proposed as corrections. 

Aruleno Rmiico. Put to death by Domitian for wiiting a me- 
moir or penegyric on Paetus Thrasea, cf. Suet Dom. 10. 

Paetus Thrasea. Cf. Ann. 16, 21: Trucidatis tot insignibus 
viris, ad postremum Nero virtutem ipsam exscindere concupivit^ in- 
terfecto Thrasea Paeto. 

Herennio Senecioni. Cf. Plin. (Epist. *7, 19), where Senecio is 
said to have written tho life of Helvidius at the request of Fannia, 
wife of HelvidiuB, who was also banished, as accessory to the crime, 
but who bore into exile the very books which had been the cause 
of her exile. For the dat. cf. note, G. 3 : Ulixi. 

Priscus HelvidiitSf son-in-law of Thrasca and frieiid of the 
younger Pliny, was put to death by Vespasian. Suet Vesp. 16 ; 
Hia 4, 5 • Juv. Sat 5, 86. 

Laudati essent. The imp. and plup. subj. are used in narration 
ftfter CMW, even when it denot^s time merely. Here however a 
oausal connection is also intended. H. 618, H. ; Z. 67T, 678. 

JViumviris. The Triumviri at Romc, like tho Undecimviri (oJ 
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ffSfKa) &t Athens, had cbarge of the prisons and execation^ fbi 
which purpoBe thej had eight lietors at their command. 

Camitio acforo, The conntiam iras a part of the foruni. Yct 
the words are often nsed together (cf. Suet. Caes. 10). The comitium 
iras the proper place for the punishment of criminalsy and the word 
fontm Buggesta the further idea of the publicity of the book-buraing i* 

jn the presence of the aasembled people. . I 

Conadentiamf etc. The consdoumess, i. e. common knxmledgt 
of mankind; for conscientia denotes what one knows in com-. i 

mon with others^ as well as what he is conscious of in himsell Cf. , 

His. 1, 25 : consdentiam facinoris ; Cie. Cat. 1. 1 : omnium horum 
conacientia, In his Annals (4, 35), T. ndicule» the stupiditj oi | 

those who expect by any present power, to extinguish the memory 
also of the next generation. The sentiment of both passages is jusi 
i^ fine. 

Sapientiae professoribus. Philosophen^ who were banished by | 

Domitian, A. D. 94, on the occasion of Rusticus^s panegyric on 
Thrasea. T. not unfrequently introduces an additional circumstance 
by the abL abs., as here. 

jYe occurreret. Ne with the subj. exprcsses a negatiye intention ; 
ut non a negative result H. 490 ; Z. bZ% 

Inquisitionea, A system of espionage, sc. by the Emperor'8 toplfi 
and informers. — ^7««-etiara, even. Cr. note, 11. Al. etiam 

Metnoriam-perdidisaemiUy i. e. we should not bave dared to re- 
member, if we eould have helped \i, | 

III. Et quanquam. Et pro sed bo Dr. But nunc demttm animu9 
redit implies, that confidence is havdly restored yet ; and the reason 
for so slow a recovery is given in the following. clause. Hence et 
is used in its proper copulative Oi* expiieative sense. So "Wr. De- 
mum is a lengthened form of die demonstratJve dem. Cf. i-dem, 
i&n-detny S^ ^unc demim^yw &ii. Freund. 

Primo statim. Statim gives empiiaais: at the very com '^encement, J 

ctc ; cf. note, 20. — Diasodabilro, incompcUible, .^ 

Auffeatque-TVajanus. This marks the date of tbe ©'mposition 
ea^ly ii the leiorn of Trajan, cf. G. 21 ; also p. 139 supra. 

Securitas publica, " And puolic security Jias a,ssum^d not onlp 
hopes and wisheSy but has sten those vnsJies arise to confidenc^ ana 
stability. Securitas pMica was a current expression and wish, and 
was frequently inscribed on medals." Ky. 

Assumpserit. This wojrd properly belongs only to fid»uru2m •» 
robnr. Spem ac votum would require rather conceperit. Zeupipe 
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Subit» SlecUa in, lit crceps under, C£ note, H. 1, 18. 

Inviaa primo-amatur, The original perhsps of Pope*8 lines 
Vioe is a moniiter, <bc 

Quimheim annoa, The reign of Domitian from A. D. 81, to 
A. D. 96. 

Fartuiti8 casibus. Nataral and ordinary dealh, as opposed to 
death by violence, aaevitia prineipia. — PromptiMimus quisque, 
T1i9 ablestf or all the ablest, Quieque with a Buperlative, whetlier 
singular or plural, is in genei*al equiTalent to omnee with tbe posi- 
tive, with the additional idea however of a reciprocal comparieon 
among the persons denoted bj quisque. Z. 710, 6. 

Ui ita dixerim, An apologj for the strong expression nosiri 
mperstitee : survivors not of others onlyy but so to speakf of ourselves 
also ; for we can hardly be aaid to haye lived under the tyranny of 
Dom., and our present happj life is, as it were, a renewed existence, 
after being buried for fifleen years. A beautiful conception I The 
use of dixerim in preference to dicam in this formula is character- 
istic of the later lAtin. Cf. Z. 528. The et before thiB clause is 
omitted bj some editors. But it is susoeptible of an explanation, 
whtch adds spirit to the passage : A few of us suryiye, and that not 
mcrely ourselves, but so to speak, othera also. In the Augustan age 
superstes Avas, for the most part, foUowed by the dative. 

Tamen. Notwithstanding the unfavorable circumstances in 
which I write, after so long a period of deathlike silence, in which 
we have almost lost the gift of speech, yet I shall not regret to have 
composed even in rude and inelegant language^ etc For thc con- 
etruction oipigebit^ c£ Z. 441, and H. 410, 6. 

Memoriani-composuisse. Supposed to refer to his forthcoming 
history, written, or phinned and announced, but not yet published. 
Some understand it of the present treatise. But then interim 
would have no meaning ; nor indeed is the language applicable to 
his Agricolcu 

Interinif sc editw or vulgatus, published m^anwhilcy i. e. while 
preparing the history. 

The reader cannot but be struck with the beauty of this intro- 
duction. It is modest^ and at the same time replete with the diguitj 
of conscious worth. . It is drawn out to considerable length, jet it 
b all so pertinent and tasteful, that we would not spai^e a sentence 
or a word. With all the thoughtful and sententiouB brevitj of the 
ozordiums of Sallust^ it has far more of natural ease and the beantr 
of appropriatenesa. 
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ly. Cnaeus Jvlita Agricoia. Eyery Roman liad ai leaist three 
names : tlie nomen or name of the gens, which always euded in tiM 
(Julius); the praenomen or indiyidual name ending in vs (Cnaeus); and 
the cognomen or familj name ( Agricola). See a brief account pf A. 
in Dion Cassius 66, 20. Mentioned only by Dion and T. AL Gnaeus, 
0. and G. being originally identical. 

Forojtdiensium colonicu Now Frejm. A walled town of Gallia 
Korbonensis, built by Julius Caesar, and used as a naval staiion by« 
Augufitus (cf. His. 3, 43 : claustra maris). Augnstus i ent thither the 
l^eaked ships captured in the battle of Actium, Ann. 4, 5. Henoe 
perhaps called illustris. 

Procuratorem Caesarum, Collector of imperial revenucs in 
the Roman Provinces. 

Quae equestris-esty i, e. the procurator was, as we eay, ex officio, 
a Roman knight The office was not conferred on senatoi^s. 

JuHus Graecinus. Cf. Sen. de Bene£ 2, 21 : Si exemplo magni 
nnimi opus est, utemur Oraecini Julii, viri egregii, quem C. Caesar 
occidit ob hoc unum, quod melior vir esset^ quam esse quemquam 
tyranno expediret. 

Senatorii ordinis, Pred. after fuit understood, with ellipsis oi 
vir. H. 402, III. ; Z. 426. 

Sapientiae. Philosophy^ cf. 1. — Caii Caesaris. Known in Eng- 
lish histories by the name of Caligula. 

Marcum Silanum. Father-in-law of Caligula, cf. Suct Calig. 
23 : Silanum item socerum ad necem, secandasque novacula faucee< 
oompulit. 

Jtissus. Supply est. T. often omits est in the first of two passive 
verbs, c£ 9 : detentus ac statim . . . revocatus est. In Hand*s Tur- 
eellinus (2,474) however, jussus is explained as a participle, and quia 
ahnuerat as equivalent to another participle»-^avefi^ 6em commanded 
and having refused. 

Ahnueraty lit had refused, becau«»e the refusal was prior to the 
slaying. We, with less accuracy, say refused. Z. 505. 

Rarae castitatis. Ellipsis of mulier. H. 402, HI. ; Z. 426. 

In-4ndulffentiaque. Brought up in her hosotn and tender love. 
Indvlgeivtia ismore frequently used to denote excessive tenderness. 

Arcehat has for its subject the clause, qttod staiim^ eic. He waa 
guarded against the allurements of vice by the wholesome infiuenoes 
Uirown ai ^und him in the place of his early education. 

Massil?am. Now Marseilles. It was settled by a colony o. 
PhocaeanSb Hence Grraeca coinitate. Cf also Cicero's account ol 
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llie high culture and refinemcnt of Maasilia (Cic pro Flacco, 26).— 
Provinciali paraimania, Parsimonia in a good sense; econotn^, 
as opposed to the luxuiy and extrayagance of Italy and the City. 

Locumr^ixtunL Enallage for locuSf in quo mixta ei*ant/ etc. 
'H. 704, III., cf. 26 : mixticopiis et laetitia. — Ben£ compositum denote» 
a happy comhination of the elements, of which mixtum expre9se& 
onlj the co^xistence. 

Aerius, so. aequo— -too eagerly. H. 444, 1, and Z. 104, 1. notc. 

Concesaumr-^enatori. Militarj and civil studies were deemed 
more appropriate to noble Roman youth, than literaturo and philo- 
Bophy. Senatori must of courae refer, noJ to the office of A., but to 
his rank by birth, cf. aenatorii ordinis above. 

ffausissey nir-coercuisset. An analysis of this sentence ahows^ 
that there is an ellipsis of hausurum fuisse : he imbibedj and would 
have continued to imbibe, had not, <fec. In such sentences, which 
«ibound in T. but are rarely found in Cic., ni is more readily trans- 
lated by hut. Cf Z. 519. 6 ; and note, HiA 3, 28. For the applica- 
tion of haurire to the eager study of philosophy, cf. Hor. Sat 2, 4, 
95 : haurire vitae praecepta beataey and note, His. 1,51: hawcrunt 
animo. 

Prudentia matris. So Nero's mother detcrred him frora the 
study of philosophy. Suet. Ner. 52. 

Pulchritudinem ac speciem. The beautiful imagey or beau ideal, 
by hendiadys. Cf. Cic. Or. 2: species pulchritttdinis. Sce Rit 
in loc 

Vehementius qvam caute. For vehementius quam cauiiuSj which 
is the regular Latin construction. T. uses both. Cf. Z. 690, and 
uote, His. 1, 83. 

Mox. lu T. Bubsequently, not presently. R. 

Hetinuitque-^odum. Andy whai is most diffiadt. he reiainea 
from philosophy moderatior. — modei*ation in all things, but especially 
in devotion to philosophy itaelf, where moderation is difficult in 
propoilion to the excellence of the pursuit, as was shown by the 
extravagance of the Stoics and some other Grecian secte. As to the 
sense of modum^ cf. Hor. Sat 1, 1, 106 : est modus in rebj^ ; and for the 
Bentiment, Hor. £p. 1, 6, 15: Insani sapiens nomen /eratj aequus 
iniquij ulira quam satis est virtutem si petat ipsam. 

V. Castrorum. This word is used to express whatever per- 
tains to military life, edncation, <&c, as the context may requirs; 
Evory Roman youth who aspired to civil office, must have a mili 
tary education. 
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DUigenti ac moderato. Careful attd prudent, c£ oui &v.tl.ar8 
character of the same cominander, His. 2, 25 : cuncta*or natwfOf eta 

Approbavit^e.^\% ut ei probarentur. Br. It is a constructio 
praegnana. He obtained the first rudimenta of a niilitary edncation 
iiuder Paullinus, and he gained his approbation. • 

EleUut-aeitimaret, Having been chosen as one whom he tDOvla 
estimaie (L e. teat his merit) bi/ tenting together, i. e. by making him 
irs companion and aid. Young men of rank and promise were 
ihu3 associated with Roman commandei^s. Cf. Suet., Oaes. 2. T., as 
asual, avoids the technical way of expressing the relation. Ad 
vcrbum, contitbemium, c£ note, His. 1, 48. Others make aek. hnarei 
'^'dignum aesiimaretf and contubernio abl. of price. Cf. Dod. 
.'ind Dr. 

Licenter-segnitery sc. agens. lAcenter refers to volupiates, segni- 
tcr to cotnmeatus,^ Commeaius^furloughSy absence from duty.—' 
Inscitiatn, sc. tribunatus— t^noranc« of A?^ official diUy or inexperi- 
eiice in war. — JRetulit. Referre ad is used very much like the cor- 
responding English, viz. to refer to an object, or devote to an end. 
Sense : He did not take advaniage of his official standing and his 
military inexperience, to give up his time to ease and pleasure. "Wr. 
takes rettdit in the more ordinary sense of brought back, thus : A. 
did not bring back (to Rome) the empty name of Tribune apd nn 
militarj experiencc, there to give Iiimself up to leisure and pleasure. 
The former version accords better with the language of the whole 
passage. "VVr. qucstions the authority for such a use of referre. But 
it maj be found, e. g. Plin. Epist 1, 22: nihil ad ostentationem, 
Omnia ad conscientiam refert. 

Noscere-noscij etc T. is fond of such a series of iuf. depending 
on some one finite verb underatood, and hence closely connected 
with each otlier, cf. G. 30 : praeponere, etc. note. Here fiupply from 
retvlit in the preceding number the idea: he made it his business 
or aim to know, etc The author^s fondness for antithesis is very ob- ^ . 

Bcrvable in the several successive pairs here : noscere-nosci ; discere-^ 
tequi; appetere-recusare ; anxius-ihtentu^. 

In jactcUionem. AL jactatione. fn denoting the object or pur- 
pose, Z. 314: he coveted no appoiTUment for the sake ofdisplay; ht 
deelined none t/irough fear, 

Anxius ahd intentus qualify agere like adverbs cf. R. Exc 23« 1. 
We conducted himself both with prudence and toith energy. 

Exerdtatior^^^^^tBLMov. So Cic Som. Scip. 4 : agitatus et ezor 
litatuB animus ; and Hor. Epod. 9, 81 : Syrtes I^oto exercitatoa. 
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Incensae coloniae. Camaloduzium, Londinium and Yerulamium. 
Cf. Ann. 14, 88, where howeYer the historian does not expresaly 
say, the last two were burned, 

Jn amhigvo^fiTDbigyiiXy in a critical state. R. 

Alterius, sc. ducis. — Artem et umm, Military science and expe- 
tience» 

8umma . . . cessiL The general management (cf. notes, H. 1, 87. 
2, 16. 83) and tke glorg of recovering the province went to tke general 
(to his credit). The primary meaning of cedere is to go. See Freund 
8ub Y.^-^Juvenif sc. A. 

Tumy BC while veterani trucidarentur, et<j. — Mox, sc. when 
PauUinus and A. came to the rescue. 

Nec minus, etc A remark worthy of notice and too oflen 
true. 

VI. Magistratus. The regular courae of ofEces and honora at 
Rome. 

Per-anteponendo. Enallage, cf. G. 16, note. Per here denotes 
mnnner, rather than means (ct per lamenta, 28) ; and anteponendo 
likewise-=ante|)onente8. R. Kender: mutrjtaily loving ani preferring 
one anMher. — Nisi quod^hut. Cf. ni, 4. There Js an ellipsis be- 
fore nisi quod, which R. would supply thus : greatly to the credit 
of both parties — hui more praise belonga to the good wife, etc Major 
Bc quam in bono viro. So, after plus supply quam in raalo viro : 
But more praise belongs to a good toife, than to a good husband, by 
08 much as more blame attaches to a bad unfej^ thau to a bad 
liusband. 

8or8 qtiaesturae. The Quaestors drew lots for their respective 
provinces. Their numbcr increased with the increase of the empire, 
till from two they became twenty or more. As at first a Quaestoi 
Accompanied each Consul at the head of an avmj, so afterwardd 
each Proconsul, or Govemor of a province, had his Quaestor to col- 
lect and disburse the revenues of the province. The Quaestorship 
was the first in the course of Roman honoi^s. It might be entered 
npon at the age of twenty-four. 

Salvium Titianum, Brother of the Emperor Otho. See Hia. 
B. 1 and 2. pass. For the of&ce of Proconsul, <fec, see note, His. 
1, 49. - 

Parata peceantibtu^ Jteady for mcked nilers, i. e. affoA ding great 
facilities for extortion in its corrupt and servile population. Paratm 
with a dat. of the thing, for which there is a preparation, is pecu- 
aar to poetry and post-Augustan prose. ,Cf. Freund ad v. Ad 
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rem. cC Cic Epist ad Quint. 1, 1, 6 : tam corruptrice provincia, sc 
Asia ; and pro Mur. 9. 

Quantalibet faeilitate. Any indulgence (license) however great 

JRedempturus esset, Subj. in tbe apodosis auswering to a pro- 
tasis understood, sc if A. would have entered into the plot Cf. 
H. 502. Observe the use of esset rather than fuisaet to denote what 
the proconsul would have been readj to do ai any iime during their 
eontinuanee in office. Cf, Wr. in loc. 

— Dissimtdationem. Concealment (of what is true) ; simulatio, or. 
the other hand, is an allegation of what is false. 

Auctus est filia. So Cic ad Att 1,2: filiolo me auctum scito. 

Ante sublatum. Previoudy horn. For this use of sublatum^ 
see Lexicon. — JBrevi amisit^ ke lost s1ioi'tly after ; though R. 
takes amisit as perf. for plup. and renders lost a ehort time 
before. 

Mox inter, etc, sc annuvi inter, supplied from etiam ipntm . . • 
annum below. 

Tenor et silentium. Hendiadys for continuum silentium, or 
tenorem silentem. B. 

Jurisdictio. For the administration of jusiice «n private casei 
had notfallen io his lot. Only two of the twelve or fifteen Praetors» 
viz. the Praetor Urbanus (see note H. 1, 4*7) and the Praetor Pere- 
grinus (who judged between foreiguera and citizens) were said to 
exereiBe jurisdictio. The adjudication of criminal causes was called 
quaestio, which was now for the most part in the hands of the 
eenate (Ann. 4, 6), from whom it might be transferred by appeal to 
the Praefect of the City or the Emperor himself. The Praetore 
received the jurisdictio or the quaestio by lot ; and in case the for- 
mer did not fall to them, the office was almost a sinecure ; except 
that they continued to preside over the public games. See further, 
on the rame and office of Praetor, His. 1, 4Y, notc For the plup, 
in obveneratf sce note, 4: abnuerat. 

Et^^^t omnino. Tfie games and in general tJie pageantry oj 
office {inania honoris) expected of the Praetor. Observe the usc of 
the neuter plural of the adj. for the subst, of which, espeeially be- 
fore a gcn., T. ia peculiarly fond. 

Medio raiionis. The text is doubtful. The MSS. vacillate be- 
tvfeea medio r€Uinois &ud modo rationis; and the recent editiona, 
for the most part^ follow a third but whoUy conjectural reading, 
wiz, moderatiotiis. The sense is the same with either reading; ffi 
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Oi4iducted the games atid ihe empty pageaniry of offiee in a happy 
mean (partaking at once) ofprvdence andpleiUy. See Fi*eund ad dttco. 

UU-^ropior. As far from luxury, so (in the same proportion) 
nearer to gloryy i. e. the farther from luxiiry, the nearer to glory 
Cf. Freund ad uti. 

I/onge-propior. Enallftge of the adv. and adj. cf. G. 1 8 : extrdi, 

Ne seneisset, Would not havefelt^ etc., i. e. he recovered all tho 
plundered offerings of the temple, but those wliich had been sacri- 
legiously taken away by Nero for the supply of his vieious pleaaures. 
Thia explanation suppoaes a protasis undei-stood, or rather implied in 
quam Neronis. Cf H. 508, 2. 2). The plup. subj. admits perhaps 
of another explanation, the subj. denoting the end with a view to 
which Ag^Acola labored (H. 531 ; Z. 549), and the plup. covering 
all the past down to the time of his labors : he labored that the re- 
public might not have experienced, and Jie virtually effected that it 
had not experiencedy since he restored everything to its former 
state, the plunder of lS"ero alone excepted. See Wr. and Or. in loc 
Perhaps this would not be an unexampled praegnantia for Tacitus. 
For sentire in the sense of experiencing especially eyi/, see Hor. Od. 
2. 7, 10, and other examples in. Freund sub v. 

VII. Classis Othoniana. Ad rem. cf. Ilis. 2, 12, seqq. — Licenter 
mga. Roaming in quest of plunder. — Intemelios. Cf. note, 2, 18. 
— In praediis suis. On her own estates. Praedia indudes both lands 
and bmldings. 

Ad solemnia pietatis, To ^erfonn the last officcs of filial 
affectim. 

Nuntio depreJiensus. Supply estf cf. 4 : jussus. Was (fbertaken 
nnexpectedly by the news of Vespasian^s claim {novninatwn) to ih^. 
Ihrone, — Affectaiu Cf. note, G. 28. — In parteSy to his (Veap.) /jar^y. 

PrinolpcuuSf sc VespasianL — Mueianus regebat, Vesp. was de- 
tained in Egypt for some time after his troops had eniered Rome 
under Mucianus; meanwhile Mucianus exercised all tHe imperial 
power, cf. His. 4, 11. 39: vis penes Mucianum erat 

Juvene-usurpante. Dom. was now eighteen years old, cf, His. 
4, 2: nondum ad ciiras intentus, sed stupris et adulteriis filiitm 
pnjicipis agebat. 

ISf sc. Mucianus. — Vicesimae legioni. One of tliree Jegions, at 
that^ime stationed in Britain, which submitted to the governmeiil 
of Vesp. tarde and non sine motu (His. 3, 44). 

Decessor, Fredecessor. It waa Roscius Coelius. Mis. 1, 60. 

Legati^consularibus. Oovcrnors or Proconsuls. Ilie proTincea 
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were goverened by men who bad been codsuIs (consularea), and ai 
legatua meant any commisBioned officer, tbese were distinguished as 
Ugati connUaree, With reference to this consujar authority, the 
sume were cslled procanmlea, Cf. note» H. 1, 49. TrebelliuB Maxi- 
mus and Yettius Bohinus are here intended. Cf. 16. and His. 1, 60. 
2, 66. iVtmia«—justo potentior. Dr, 

LegatiLS praetoriua^legattis legioniSy coinmander o/ the legion 
Cf. note, His. 1, Y. Here the same person as decessor, 

Invenieee quam feciate, etc, involves a maxim of policy worth 
noting. 

Vin. Placidlus. With less etiergy, See more of Bohinus at 
close of 16. 

JDignnm eat. A general remark, applicablc to any such pro- 
vince. Hence the present^ for which some would substituto erai 
or eaaet. 

I^Te incresceret, sc ipse: leat he skoidd become too gretU, i. e. 
rise above his superior and so excite his jealousy. Referred by 
W. to ardorein for its subject But then ne incresceret would be 
Buperfiuous. 

Consularemy sc Legatura— Governor, cf. 7, note. 

Petilius Cenalis. Cf. 17. Ann. 14, 32. His. 4, 68. 

Hahuerunt-exemplorum, Had room for exertion and so for set' 
ting a good example, c£ Ann. 13, 8 : videbaturque locus virtutibus 
patefactus. The position of hahuerunt is emphatic, as if he had 
said : then had virtueSf etc See R\t. in Joc 

Communicabaty sc cum A. — Ex eventit, from the event, i. e. tf« 
ton9eque9ice of his success, 

Insuamfamam. C£ in jactationem, 5, note. 

Extra gloriam is sometimes put for sine gloria, especially by 
iLe late writei^s. His. 1, 49: extra viiia. Hand^s Turs. 2, 679. 

XX. Revertentem, etc Keturning from hia commacd in Britain. 
^Divus. Cf. notes, G. 28 ; His. 2, 83. 

Vesp.--ascivit. By virtue of his office as Censor, tlie Emperor 
claimed tlie right of elevating and degrading the rank of the citi- 
zcns. Inasmuch as the families of the aristocracy always incline to 
run out and becomc extinct^ there was a uecessity for an occasioQal 
re-supply cf the patrician from the plebeian ranks, e. g. by Juliiu 
Caesar, Augustus and Claudius (Ann. 11, 25), as well as by Yespa- 
eiau (Aur. Yic Cae8.9. Suet. 9.) — Provinciae-praeposuit, Aquitania 
was one of seven provinces, into which Augustus disti-ibuted Gaul, 
•ud wliich with the oxception of Narbonne Gaul, wcre all subjed 
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to tho immediate disposal and control of the Empeior hhnMjll 
It was the soutii-westem part of Gaul, being enclosed by tha 
Khone, the Loire, «the Pyrenees and the Atlantic. ^ 

Splendidae-destinarcU, A province of the first importanee both 
in it8 govemment (in itself considered), and the prosped of tlie con- 
tuhhip, to which he (Yesp.) had destined him (A.), sc. as soon as hii 
office should have expired. 

8tU>tilitatem ^^ caXlidii&temf nice discernment, disci^iminaiion. 
— Exereeat» Obscrve the subj, to express the views of othera, not 
of the author. H. 531 ; Z. 571. 

Seeura-agentt, Requiring lesa anxiom thought and m^ntal aeu^ 
meny and proceeding mxyre hy physical force, Secura^^minus anxia, 
Dr. Cf. note, His. 1, 1. 06^iMeor— minus acuta. 

Togatos. Oivilians in distinction from milit.\rj men, like A 
The toga was the dress of civil life to some extent in the provinee$ 
(cf. 21, His. 2, 20), thougk originally worn only in JRoTne. (Beck. 
Gall., Exc. Sc 8.) 

Remissiojmmque. The Greeks and Romans both used the pl, 
of many abstracts, of which we use only the sing. For exampleii 
see R. Exc. 4. For the principle cf. Z. 92. 

Curarum-divisi. This clause means not merelj, that his timo 
was divided between business and relaxation ; but that there was a 
broad line of demarcation between them, as he prooeeds to explain, 
7>«vi«a«— diversa inter se. Dr. So Virg. Geoi^. 2, 116: divisae arbo» 
ribus patriae— countries, are distinguislied from each other by their 
trees. Jam vero. Ct note, G. 14. 

ConventuSy sc. juridici=cour^«. Tlie word designates also the 
districts in which the -courfs were held, and into which each pro. 
vince was divided. C£ Smith's Dict of Ant : Conventus. So Pliny 
(N. H. 8, 3.) speaks 6f juridici conventus. Tacitus, as usual, avoids 
the technical degignation. 

Ultrcu Adv. for adj., cf. longe, 6. — Fersona. 1. A mask (/wr 
and-sono). 2. Outward show, as here. 

Tristitiamr^xuerat. Some connect this clause by zeugma wkh 
the foregoing. But with a misapprehension of the meaning of 
^atueraif which— waa entirely free from ; lit had divested himself 
o£ * Thus understood, the cUuse is a general remark touching the 
chBracter* of A, in implied contrast with other men or magistrates 
with whom those vices were so common. ■ So in Ann. 6, 26, Agrip- 
pina is said to have divested herself of vices (vitia exuerai) which 
were comraon among woraen, but which ncver attached to her. 
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Faeilitas. Opposed to severitas^kindnesa, indulgeuce. 

Abttinentiani, This word, though Bometimes denoting temjicr 
ance in food and drink, more properly refers to the desire and uao 
ofmoney. Ahstinentia is opposed to avarice; continentia to sen- 
8ual pleasure. Cf. Plin. Epis. 6, 8 : alieni abstinentissimus. Hero 
render honestj, integrity. 

Oui-Andidgent. See the same sentiment, His. 4, 6: quando 
otiam sapientibus cupido gloriae noyissima exuitur. 

Ostentandor-artemy cf. 6: per-anteponendo ; also G. 15, note. 

Gollegaa. The govemors of other provinces. The word means 
chosen together; hence either those chosen at the sacse election or 
those chosen to the same office. Cf. H. 1, 10. 

Procuratores. There was but one at a- time in each province. 
There may have been several however in succession, wliile A. was 
Proconsul. Or we may understand both this clause and the pre- 
ceding, not of his government in Aquitania in particular, but as a 
generAl fact in the life of A. So R For the office, see note, 4 ; and 
for an instance of a quarrel between the Proconsul and the Pro- 
curator, Ann. 14, 88. 

-4«m— =vinci as the antithesis shows, though with more of the 
implication of dignity impaired (worn off) by conflict with in- 
feriors. 

3finu8 triennium. Quam omitted. See H. 417, 3 ; Z. 485. 

Comitante opinione. A general cxpectation attending Aw/j, a3'it 
were, on his return. 

Nullis sermonibus. Ablative of cause. 

Elegit. Perf. to denote what has infact taken place. 

X. In comparationem. Cf. in suam famam, 8, note. 

Perdomita est. Completely subdued. 

Rerum fide^faithfully and truly ; lit. with fidelity to facts. 

Britannia. It has generally been supposed (though Gcsemoa 
denies it in his Phenician PaloBOgraphy) that Britain was known to 
the Phenicians, those bold navigaton^ and enterprising merchants of 
antiquity, under the name of the CassUerideSj or Tin Islands. Greeli , 
authors make early mention of Albion (plural of Alp ?) and lerne 
(Erin) as British Islands. Bochart derives the name (Britain) from 
the Phenician or Hebrew Baratanac, " the Land of Tin ;" others 
firom the Gallic Britti, Painted, in allusion to the custom among the 
inhabitants of painting their bodies. But according to tiie Welsli 
Ti'iads, Britain derived its name from Prydain, a king, who early 
reigned in the island. Cf Turner's Ilis. Ang. Sax. 1, 2, seqq. T'i€ 
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geographical description, wliich foUows, caDnot be exonerated from 
the charge of yerbiage and grandiloquence. T. wanted the ai*t oi 
eaying a plain thing plainly. 

Spaiio ae eoelo. Brit not only Btretches out or lies over against 
these several coantries in ntuation, but it approaches them also in 
elimcUe : a circumctance which illustrates the great size of the 
island (cf. maximaf above) and prepai*es the way for the description 
of both below. 

Germaniae and Hiepaniae are dat. after obtenditur. The mi» 
taken notion of the relatiye position of Spain and Britain is sharcd 
with T. by Caesar (B. G. 13), Dion (39, 50), and indeed by the 
auiflents in genei*al. It is so represented in roaps ns late as j licbard 
of Cirencester. 01 Prichard, III. 3, 9. 

JStiam inspicitur, It is even seen hj the Gauls, iroplying nearer ' 
approach to Gaul, than to Germany or Spain. ~ 

Nvllis terris, Abl. abs., contra taking the place of the pai*t, oi 
rather limiting a part understood. 

I/ivitts, In his 105th Book ; now lost, except in the Epitome. 

FMu8 Jiu8ticu8. A friend of Seneca, and writer of history ii: 
the age of Claudius and Nero. 

Oblongae scutulae. Geometrically a trapezium. 

M est eafaeies. And such is the /on», exclusive of Caledonia^ 
wJience the account has been extended also to the wliole Island. 

Sed-tenuatur. But a vast and irregular extent of lands jutting 
out here (Jam, cf. note, G. 44) on this remotest shore (L e. widening 
out again where they seemed already to have come to an end), is 
narromd down cts it were into a wedge. The author likens Cale- 
donia to a wedge with its apex at the Friths of Clyde and Forth, 
and its base widening out on either side into the ocean beyond. 
Enormis is a post-Awgustan word. A"oi;ftsnmt«extreme, remotest 
G. 24, note. 

Affirmavit, Established the fact^ hitherto supposed, but not 
fully ascertained. This was done in Agricola's last campaign in 
Britain, c£ 88. 

Oreadas, The Orkneys. Their name occurs eai*lier than this, 
bat they were little known. 

IHtpeeta est. Was seen through the mist^ as it were ff discovered 
iii tba distance and obscurity. Cf. note, H. 4^ 55 : dispecturas Gal- 
liafl^ etc. 

ITiiUei^ Al. Tliyle. What island T. meant, is uncei^tain. It haa 
been referred by diifcrent critics^ to the Shetland, the Hebride^ and 
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ftven to Iceland. The aoconnt of the island, like that of th6 m» 
rounding ooeaa, is obvionsly drawn from the imagination. 

Nam hactenuSy etc Far tJieir orders toere to proceed tkw ft» 
on\j, and (besides) toinler vfas approaehinff. C£ kcujtenus, G. 25^ 
and appetere, Ann. 4, 61 : appetente jam luce, The editions gene- 
pally have nix instead of juasian, But Rit and Or. with reaaon 
follow the oldest and best MSSt^ in the reading ju99um^ which with 
the slight and obyious amendment of nam for qtuim by Rit. rendcrs 
this obscure and yexed passage at length easj and clear. 

Pigrum et grave. See a similar description of the Northeru 
Ocean, G. 25: pigrum ac prope immotum. The modem reader 
need not be informed, that this is an entire mistake, as to the mat- 
ter of &ct ; thoie seas abont Britain are never frozen ; Uiough the 
navigators in this yoyage might easily haye mognified the perils and 
hardships of their enterprise, by transferriug to these waters what 
they had heard of those furthcr north. 

Perinde. AL proinde, These two forms are written indiscri- 
minately in the old MSS. The meaning of ne perinde here is not 
$0 muchf fic. as other seas. Cf. note, G. 5. 

JVfi venHs-^tolli. Directly the reyerse of the trutli. Tliose 
seas, ai*e in fact^ remarkably tempestuous. 

Quodnimpellitur. False philosophy to.explain a fectitious phe- 
nomenon, as is too often the case with the philosophy of the 
ancients, who little understood natural science, cf. the astronomy of 
T. in 12. 

Neque-ae. Correlatiyes. The author assigns two reasons why 
he does not discuss the subject of tlie tides : 1. It does not suit the 
design of his work ; 2. The subject has been treated by maoy othcrs^ 
e. g. Strab. 8, 5, 11 ; PUn. K R 2, 99, &c. 

Mvltum fiuminum. Mifltum is the object of ferre, 6f which 
mare is the subject, as it is also of all the infinitiyes in the senteuce. 
Fluminum is not riyers but currents among the islands along the 
shore. 

Nee littore tenvA^ etc *•' Tlie ebbings and fiowlngn of ihe tide are 
not confined to the shorCf but the sea penetrates into the heart of 
the eountryt and ^orka ita ioay among the hUls and mountainSf as 
in its native bed." Ky. A description yery appropriate to a coast 
•o cut np by aestuaries, and highly poetical, but wanting in sim- 

pUoity. 

Jitgis etiam ac montibus. ^ Jugis^ cf. G. 48. Ae. Atque in the 
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eoUiinoD editions. But ac, besides being inoro freqncnt bcforo d 
oonaonaut» is found in the best MSS. 

XI. InMgenae an adveeti, Cf. note^ G. 2: indigenaa. 

Ut tnter barbaro9y bc. fieri solet. Cf. ut in licentia, G. 2 ; and 
ut inter Germanos, G. 30. 

Butilae-asaeverant. Ct tlie description of the Germans, G. 4 
The inhabitants of Caledonia are of the same stock as the otlier 
Britons. The condusion, to .which our author inclines below, Yi& 
that the Britons proceeded from Gaul, is sustained bj the authority 
of modem ethnologists. The original inhabitants of Britain ar« 
found, both hj philological and historical evidence, to have be- 
longed to the Celtic or Cimmerian stock, which once overspread 
nearly the whole of central Europe, but wcre ovemin and pushed 
oS the stage by the Gothic or German Tribes, and now have their 
distinct representatives only in the Welsh, the Irish, the Highland 
Scotch, and a few similar remnants of a once powerful raoo in the 
extreme west of the continent and the islands of the sea. Ot 
Qote on the Cimbri, G. 37. 

Silurum. ' Tlie people of Wales. ^ 

Colorati vtdtua, Dark complexion. So with the poets, colorati 
Lndi, Seres, Etrusci, c&c. 

Hiapania. Nom. subject of faeiwni^ with crinea, «fec 

Iheros. Properly a people on the Iberus (Ebro), who gave their 
name to the whole Spanish Peninsula. They belonged to a differ- 
ent roce from the Celtic, or the Teutonic, which seems once to have 
inhabited Italj and Sicily, as well as parts of Gaul and Spain. A 
dialect '3 still spoken in the mountainous regions about the Bay of 
Biscay, and called the Basque or Biscayan, which diifers from any 
other dialect in Europe. C£ Prichard*8 Physical Besearches, vol. 
III. chap. 2. 

Proximi Gallis. C£ Caes. B. G. 5, 14 : Ex his omnibus longe 
Bunt humanissimi, qui Cantium (Kent) incolunt, quae regio est ma- 
ritima omnis, nequ^ multvm a Qallica differutU conauetudine, M 
mmaUo : those nearest the Gauls are also like them. 

DurarUe vi. Either because the injluence 0/ a common origin 
still continueSf etc 

Proeurrentibus-terris. Or because their territories runnitig oul 
towards one another, literally, in opposife directions, Britain to* 
wards the south and Gaul towards the north, so as to approach 
each other. See Kit, Dod. in loc, and Fround ad diversus. - 

Poiitio-dedit. The idea of similarity being already cxpressed in 
8 
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iinUles, is iinclerstood here: their situatioi. in the sanie eUnuiit 
{eoelo) has given them the same personal appearance. 

AestimarUu Inde£ dat after eredihile est, c£ note, G. 6. 

EoTum refers to the 6anl& Yon (indef. Bubject^ c£ quiesca^ G 
86) may discover the religion of the Gauls (among the Britons) 
in their full belief of the same superstitions. So Gaes. B. G. 6, 18 : 
disciplina in Britannia reperta atque inde in Galliam translata esse 
ezistimatur ; and he adds, that those who wished to gain a more 
perfect knowledge of the Druidical system still went from Gaul to 
Britain to learn. Sharini Turner thinks» the system must have 
been introduced into Briiain from the East (perhaps India) bj the 
Phenicians» and thence propagated in Gaul. Hi& Ang. Sax., B. 1, 
ehap. 6. 

Permasume, See the same nsc of the word, His. 5, 5 : eademque 
de infemis persuasio.^ 

Jnr-periculis. The same sentinient is expressed by Caesar (B. 
G. 3, 19). 

Ferociae, In a good sense, courage, cf. 81 : yirtus ac ferocia. 

^raeferunt^^v^ se ferunt^ i. e. exhibit. 

Ui quo8, Ut qui, like gui alone, \a followed by the subj. to ex- 
press a reason for what precedea. It may be rendered by becaute 
or sinee with the demonstratiye. So quippe cui plaeuissety 18. Cf. 
Z. 565 and fi. 519, 8. 

Gallot Jloruisse, Cf. G. 28. 

Otio, Opposed to belliSf peace. — Amiasa virtute. Abl. aba. 
denoting an additional circumstance. Cf. 2 : exptdsia-proftssoribus, 
note. — Olim limits victis, 

XIL Honestior, The mx>re honorable (i. e. the man of rank) is 
the charioteert his dependents Jight (on the chariot). The reyerse 
was true in the Trojan "War. 

Faetionibus <raA«nfwr— distrahuntur in factiones. I)r., and 
Or. T. is fond of using simple for compound verbs. See note^ 
22 ; also numerous examples in the Index to Notes on the His- 
tories. 

Civitatibus, Dat for Gen. — Pro nobis, Abl. with prep. fop 
dat Enallage. R. — Conventus, Convention^ meeting. 

Codumrfoedum, The fog and rain of the British Islcs aro stfll 
proverbial. — Dierum spatia, etc Ct Caes. 618. 

Quod ft 1— and if, From the tendency to connect Ben« 
tsnces by relatives arose the uae of qw>d before certain con« 
innetions, particularly «/, merely as a copulative Cf Z. 807* 
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also Fround sub v. The &ct alleged iu tbis sentence is as iolse 
as the philosophy bj which it is explained in the nexl^ c£ 6. 45 : 
in ortns» note. 

Scilieet-cadit This explanation proceeds on the assumption 
tbat night is caused by tlv3 sbadow of mountains, behind which the 
8un s^te; and since these do not exist in that level extremity 
of the earth, the sun has nothing to set behind, and so there is 
no night. The astronomy of T. is about of a piece with his naturai 
philosophy, cf. 10. — Extrema-terrarum, Cf. note, 6 : inania 
hanoris. 

Non eriguntf lit. do not eleyate the darkness^ L e. do not cast 
their shadow so high {infraqtie-cadit)y as the sky and the stars ; 
hence they are bright (clara) through the night 1 1 Pliny also 
Bupposed the heayens (above the moon) to be of themselves per- 
petually luminous, but darkened at night by the shadow of the 
e&rth. N. H. 2, 7. 

Praeter, Beyond. Hence either hesides or except Here the 
latter. — Fecundum. More than patienSy fruitfvl even, — Provenitmt, 
Ang. comeforward 

Fert-auruniy etc This is also affirmed by Strabo, 4, 5, 2, but 
denied by Cic. ad Att^ 4, 16, 7, and ad Div., 7, 7. The moderns 
decide in favor of T. and Strabo, though it is only in incon- 
siderable quantities that gold and silver have ever been found in 
Britain. 

Margarlta, Thc neuter form of this word is seldom used, never 
by Cicera See Freund sub v. 

Rvhro mari, The Red Sea of the Greeks and Eomans em 
braced both the Arabian and the Persian Gulfs ; and it was in th< 
latter especially, that pearls were found, as they are to this day. 
Cf. Plin. N. H. 9, 54 : praecipue laudantur (mai^aritae) in Persieo 
nnu maris rubri, For an explanation of the name (Red Sea), see 
Anthon's Classical Dictionary. 

Expulsa sint Cast out^ i. e. asliorey hy the toaves, Subj. 
in a subordinate dause of the oratio obliqua. H. 681 ; Z. 

608. 

Jfaturam-avaritiam. A very characteristic sentence, both for 
itB antithesis and its satire. 

XIII. Ipsi Britanni, Ipsi marks the transition from the 
ootintry to the people, cf. ipsos Germanos, G. 2. 

Obctmt properJy applies only to munera, not to trihutn and deleC' 
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tvmf whicli would requirc tolcrant or sorae kindied y€:b. ZeugmA 
H. 704, 1. 2 ; Z. 776. 

Igitwr^^novi, In the first sentence of the section the authot 
has indicated his purpose to speak of the people of Britain. And 
floto in pursuanee o/ that design, he goea back to the commenoe* 
ment of their history, as related to aud known hj the Romana. 
Cf. note, G. 28. 

DiiruA. Cf. note, G. 28 : D. Juliua. For Julius Caesar^s cam- 
paigns in Britain, see Caea. B. G. 4, 21. seq. ; 5, 5. seq. ; Strabq. 
lib. 4, <&c 

Consiliurn. Ilis advice (to his successor). See Ann. 1, 11.— 
Praeceptum. A command (of Augustus, which Tib. affected to hold 
sacred). Anu. 1, 77 ; 4, 87. 

C, Caesarem. Caligula, cf. 4, note. — Agitasse^ etc c£ 39. His. 
4, 15; Suet Calig. 44. 

Ni-fuissent. Cf. iW, 4, note. Tlie ellipsis raay be supplied 
thus: he meditated an invasion of Brit and wouid have invaded it, 
had he not been velox ingenio, etc But in idiomatic Eng. nt*«but 
Of course fuisset is to be supplied with velox ingenio and mobilis 
poenitentiae. Al- poenitentia ButcontrarytotheMSS. Mobilia agveea 
with poenitentiae (et Liv. 31, 32: celerem poenitentiam), which is 
a qualifying gen. Gr. 211. B. 6. Lit ofrepentance easy to be moved, 
Render : Jickle of purpose. 

Auctor operis. Auctor fuit rei adversus Britannos gerendae et 
feliciter gestae. Dr. See on the same subject Suet Claud. 17. — 
Assumpto Vespasiano, cf. Suet Vesp. 4. H. 3, 44. 

Quod-fuit, Yespasian^s participation in the war against Brit 
was the commenceujent of his subsequent brilliant fortunes. 

Monstratus fatiSy i c a fatia, bg tho fates. The expression ia 
borrowed perhaps from Virg. Aen. 6, 870: Ostendcnt terris hunc 
tantum fata. 

XIV. Consularium. Cf. note on it, 8. — Aidus Plautius. Ann. 
18, 32; Dio. 60, \^.—Ostorius 8eapufa, Ann. 12, 31-39.— Proa^wki, 
aei Komae. 

Veteranorum colonia, Camolodunum. Ann. 12, 32. NowCol- 
chester. Dr. — Et reges. Kings also, i. e. besides other raeans. — 
Ut veterCf etc So in the HSS. and earliest editiona. Bhenanus 
transferred ut to the place before haberet which it occupies in 
the common editiona. But no change is neceasary. Render: 
tiiai in accordance wiih their esiahlished custom^ tfie lioman people 
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migJU have Jciiigs aUo as the instrumerUs of reducing (the Britons) to 
slavery. 

JDidius Galltbs. Cf. Ann. 12, 40: arcere hostem satis habe- 
bat — Parta a prioribus, The acqmsitions (conquests) of his pro' 
iecessors. 

Aucti officiL Of enlarging the houndaries of his governmeirU. 
Officium is used in a like sense, Caes. B. C. 3, 5 : Toti officio mari- 
timo praepositus, etc So "Wr. ; Or. and Dod. nnderstand hj it 
yoing beyond the mere performance of his duty. It was his duty to 
protect his province: he enlarged it — Quaereretur. Subj. in a 
relative clause denoting a purpose. H. 600 ; Z. 667. 

Veraniu^. Ann. 14, 29. — Paullinus. Ann. 14, 29-30. 

Monam insuiam. Kow Anglesey. But the Mona of Caesar is 
the Isle of Man, called by Pliny Monapia. The Mona of T. was 
ihe chief seat of the Druids, hence ministrantem vires rehellibus, 
for the Druids animated and led on the Briton troops to battle. 
r. bas given (Ann. 14, 30) a very graphic sketch of the mixed 
multitude of armcd men, women like furies» and priests with hands 
uplifted in prayer, that met Paullinus on his landing, and, for a 
time, well nigh paralyzed his soldiers with dismay. In the same 
•ionnexion, he speaks also of the human Bocrifices and other bar- 
barous rites, which were practised by our Briton Fathera in honor 
of their gods. 

XV. Interpretando. By putting their oton, L e. the tborst con- 
Uruction upon them^ 

JiJx fa^ili^h.i^le. A frequent form of expression in T., ad Grae- 
corum consuetudinem. Dr. See R. Exc 24. 

Singulos-hinos. Distributives=o»c/or each tribe — tvoo for each 
tribe, 

Aeque-tteque. Like Greek correlatives ; alike fatal to tlieir 
eubjects in either case. So 6fioi<as fiey and dfiolus d€, Xen. Mem. 1, 
d, 13; PktSymp. 181. C. 

Alterius manics eenturioneSy alterius servos. This is the reading 
)f the latest editions (Dr. "Wr. Or. and R.), and the best MSS., 
though the MSS. differ somewhat : CetUurionSj ihe hands (instru- 
ments) of the one, and servants, the hands of the ofh*>r, added insttlt 
to injury. ¥ox the use of marMS in the above sense, refereuce ia 
made to Cic in Ver. 2, 10, 2*7: Comites illi tui delecti manus 
erant tuae. So the centurions of the legate and the servants of the 
procurator are said by our author to have robbed the Britos 
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Bing Proflutagas of his kingdom and his palace, Ana 14, 81, whicl 
is the best commentary on the possage before ns. 

Ah ipnavis, By the feeble and eowardly. Antithetic to fov' 
tiorem. Jn baitle, it ia ihe braver that plundera tnt ; but now (it ia 
a special aggravation of our sufferings, that) &y the fcehle and eow- 
ardly, ^ So in contempt^ thej call the veterans, ct 14: vete- 
ranorum eolonia ; 82 : senum colonia. 

Tantum limits pro patria ; as if it was for their conntry onl j 
they knew not how to die. 

8i seacy eta, i e. in compariaon with their own numbei^s. 

PatriamrparenteSf sc causas helli esK. 

Jieceasiaset Observe the subj. in the subordinate clau&os of the 
oratio obliqua throughout this cfaapter. H. 631 ; Z. 603. 

Neve^aveacerant. This verb would have been an imperative in 
the oratio recta, Z. 603, c. Neve is appropriatc cither to the imp. 
or the subj. 

XYL Inatincti, L e. furore quodam afflatu I/r. For a fuller 
account of tliia revolt^ see Ann. 14, 31-88; Dio. 62, 1-13. 

Boudicea. Wife of Prasutagus» king of tho Iceni. When co»' 
quered, she ended her life by poison, Ann. 14, 6l. 

ExpugnatiB praetidiia. Having stonmd ihe fortresHcs. The 
force of ex in this word is seen in that it dcnotes the actiMl 
carrying of a phice by assault^ whereas oppugnatus only denotes 
the assault itselfl So iK'iro\uipiaibiis=^taken in a siege, TroKiopKi^ti* 
-«besieged. 

Ipsam coloniam. C£ note 14 : veteranorura colonia. 

In 6ar5an«-— qualis inter barbaros esse solet. R. Exc. 25. 

Ira et victoria. Hendiadys. Render : Nor did ihey in the ex- 
eitement of victory onUt, etc. So Dr. R. and Wr. Ira may, how- 
ever, refer to their long cherislied resentment. Ira causam, victoria 
facultatem explendae saevitiae denotatr Rit. — Quod nisL And 
Jiadnot, etc Cf. note, 12: quod si. 

Patientias, Most Latin authora would have said: ad patien- 
tiam. R. Patientia here^i^^gubmis^iop^ 

Tenentibua-plerisque. Though many still retained, l e. did not 
lay down their arms. 

Propius, AL proprius. But that is purely conjectural. Adv. 

tor adj., c£ ultra, 8 ; longe, 6— propior, like the propior cura ol 

^ Ovid. Metomor. 13, 678. Render: a more urgent fear. Some 

MTould connect propius with agitabat notwithstanding its reroote 

poution. 
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Suae quoque. His oton ahOf sc as well as that of Ihe Kmpire. 

DuriuSf 8C. aequo. H. 444, 1. cf. 4 : acritu, note. 

J)elicti»-novu8. A atranger to their faults, Cf. Sil. Ital. 6, 264 
novusque dolori. "Wr. Cf. Bot Ijex. Tac Dativus. 

Poenitentiae mitiory i. e. mitior crga poenitentiam, or facilior 
erga poenitentes. Poenitentiae dat. of object. 

Compoaitis prioribus. Having resiored things to their fomier 
quiet state, 

Nrdlis-experim^ntis. Undertaking no militarg expeditions. Or. 
'•^Casirorum. Cf. 5, note. 

Comitate-tenuit. ^*Retained the province hy a popular manner 
of administering the govemment." Ky. — Curandi. Note, H. 1, 62. 

Ignoscere. Properly not to notue^ hence to view with indulgence^ 
to indulge in. 

Viiiis hlandientihus. The reference is to the luxurious and vi- 
cious pleasures of the Romans, which enervated the Britons, ct 21, 
at close, where the idea is brought out more fully. 

Cum-lasciviret. Cum^siiice. Hence the subj. 

Precario. Cf. note, G. 44. — Mox, cf. note 4. 

Velut pacti implies a tadt compact. It was understoo^ 
tfaem, that the army were to enjoy their liberty ; the gen< 
life. Supply sunt yfith. pacti. Bod. and "Wr. supply ewen^ ; but 
they read haec for et before seditio contrary to the best MS& 

M seditio. Et=^and so. Al. haec seditio. 

Sietit. Not stopped, but stood, as in our phrase : stood them in 
8o much. So Ovid : Multo sanguine — ^victoria stetit. And T. Hia. 
8, 53 : Majore damno — veteres civium discordias reipublicae stetisse. 
Rcnder : cost no blood, Dr. 

Pettdantia. Insuhordination. — Nisi quod, but, cf. C. 

Bolanus. If the reader wishes to know more of the officers 
named in this chapter, for Turpilianus, see Ann. 14, 89. His. 1, 6 ; 
Trebellius, His. 1, 60 ; Bolanus, Ann. 16, 3. His. 2, 65. 79. 

Caritatem — auctoritatis. "Had conciliated affeetion as a substi' 
tuiefor aiUJioritg." Ky. 

XVII. Mecuperavit. Al. reeiperavit The two forms are written 
indiscriminately in the MSS. The word may express either the re- 
eovery of what was Jost^ or the restoration to health of what waa 
diseased. Either would make a good sense here. Cf. chap. 6 ; also 
Cic Phil. 14, 13: republiea recuperata. Or. vendj&v^ acquired again, 
se. what had previously belonged, as it were, to him, rather than to 
Uie bftd emperors who had preceded him. 
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Petilius Cerialis. Ct note, 8. — Brigantum. Gf. H. 8, 45; Aun 
12, 82. Theip territory embraced Cumberland, Westmoreland, 
Lancashire, Dnrham and YorkBhire. 

Aut vicforia aui hdloj L e. either received their submimon after 
the victory, or invclved them in the calamitiea of vfar. Attt-aut 
generallj advei-sative-— either— or oa the contrary. Velr-vel only 
disjunctive"— whether — or. Cf. note on vel-vel, G. 16. 

Alteri.u8. Another than Julius Frontinus, L e. bj implication, 
one different from him, leaa brave and great Cf. His. 2, 90 : tan- 
quam apud alterius civitatis senatum ; 8, 13, note. Alim is the 
word usuallj appropriated to ezpress this idea. Alter generally 
implies a resemblance between contrasted objects. See Freund. 
ad V. 

Ohruissetsustinuit. These words primarilj refer to phjsical 
enei^ea» and are exactlj coxmterpaiU-^iicrmhed-mistained 

Quantum licehat limits vir magnv^ : as great a man, as it «nm 
permitted him to be, restricted as he was in his resom^eea, perhaps 
by the parsimony of the Emperor. On Julius Frontinus^ cf. H. 4, 
89. He was the friend of Pliny the Younger (Plin. Ep. 9, 19) and 
therefore probably of Tacitus. His books on Stratagems, and on 
the Aqueducts of Kome are still extant. — Super, over and above, 
i. e. hesidea, 

XVni. AgenteTHf sc excubias or stationem=8tationed in, cf. 
His. 1, 47 : copias, quae Lugduni agebant. Ala. C£ note, H. 1, 64. 

Ordovicum eivitas. Situated over against the Jsland Mon^ 
noi-th of the Silures, L e. in the northem part of what is now 
Walca. 

Ad-verterentur. Were tuming themselves (middle sense) toward», 
i. e. looking to orfor, Oecasionem. An opportunityy sc to attack 
the Komans in their security. AL ^derentur. 

Quihus-erat Tliey v)ho wished for toar. Greek idiom for qui ' 
bellum volebant See Kuhner's Greek Gram. 284, 10, c, cf. His. 8» 
48: volentibus fuit^ etc, and note, ibid. In Latin, the idiom oo- 
curs chiefly in Sallust and T. See Z. 420, and H. 387, 8. 

Ae-opperiri. Al. aut by conjecture. But ao=»ac tamen, ana 
fet. Cf. Ann. 1, 86 : exauetorari — ae retineri sub vexillo. 

Transvecta. Al. transacta. Cf. His. 2, 76 : abiit et tratuvectwm 
eat tempus. Only T. uses the word in reference to time. 

iVu^nm=cohortes or manipuli, cf. His. 1, 6: mnlti numeri. 
This use of the word is post-Augustan. Cf. note, Hi& 1, 6. 

Tarda et contraria. In* appos. with the foregolng clau aoo ■ 
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circuinstaHces talculated to retard and oppoae him iti eommencin^ 
war. 

Pleritgtte, bo, of the inferior officers. Ihey tbought it best that 
those parts of the countiy, whose fidelity was questionable (suspecta) 
sliould be secured by garrisona (custodiri). Potius is an adj. and 
goes with videbatur^t seemed preferable. 

Zegionum vexillia. Some underatand this of Teteran soldierq 
who had acrved out their time (twenty years), but were still sul 
vexillis (not dismissed). So E. and W. Others of parts of th^ 
lcgions detached for a season sub yexillis (under separate standards) 
So Gronovius. The word seems to be used in both senses. Sec 
note, H. 1, 31. 

In aequum. Into the plain. . Aequus, prim. level, hence aequor. 
«ea. 

Erexit aciem. Led his troops up thc steep. So Ilis. 3, 71: cri 
gunt aciem per adversum coUem. 

Ac-ceteris. And that according as the firf(t entcrprises weiU (cf. 
note, 5 : cessit), vmtld be the terror in tlie rest of his engagements. 
Cf. H. 2, 20 : gnaruSf ut initia belli provenissent, famam in ceterafore, 
Al. fore universa. 

Possessione. Taking posse^eion, cf. 14. A posaldere, i. e. occu- 
pare, non a possiderej quod est occupatum tenere. Rit. For the 
abl. without a, cf. H. 2, '79 : Syria remeans. 

Ut in dtihiis consiliiSy sc. fieri solet Generals are not apt to be 
prepared beforehand for enterprises, not contemplated at all iu their 
original plons. • 

Qui-expectabant. • Who were looking out for {ex and speeto) a 
fieetj for ships^ in a word for the sea, i. e. naval preparations in 
general, instead of an attack by land. Tlie language is highly 
rhetorical. — CrediderinU Livy, Nepos and Tacitus nse, the perf. 
Bubj. after ut^ denoting a consequenoe, when a single, specifie paat 
act is expressed ; when a repeated or continued action, the imp. 
Bubj. Most writers use the imp. in both cases. See H. 482, 2, aiid 
480 ; Z. 616 ; also Z. 604, Note, and note H. 1, 24 : dederit. 

Oficiorum ambitum. " OomplimerUs of qfflce.** Ky. 

Placuisset. Subj. cf. note, 11: ut quos. 

Expeditionemr-continuisse. He did not call it a campaign &r a 
victory to have hept the eonquered in subjection. 

Zaureatis sc. litteris. It was customary to communicate the 
news of victory to the Emperor and Senate, by letters bound with 
bay leaves^ c£ liv. 6, 28 : litterae a Postumio laureatae sequuntur 
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Withont liUertu, it occo» oiiljr lieie. Or. So in H. 8, *11, T 
aYoida the teclmical expresBion and emplojB the word laurea^ seldoni 
nsed in tfais sense. 

JHsamulatione. Ct note, 6. — AettimantihM, cC aestiniantiy 
11. The aspiring; and espeioall^ the Yfun, maj* leam from this 
paseage a leason of great practical Yalae. Gompare also § 8, af 
the cloee. 

yTT- Aliena experimenta. The experienee of others. 

NihiL EllipsiB of agere (which is inserted withoat MSc aathority 
in the common editions). So Cic PhiL 1, 2 : Nihil per semitum, 
etc Cf. G-. 19 : adhuCt note. 

Aaeiref aL aocire. To receive into regtdar sertfiee. The referenee 
is to the transfer of soldiers from «the raw recruits to the legionsL 
So W. followed by Dr. R. and W. The ncxt clanse impliea, that 
he took care to receiYe into the senrioe none bnt the best men 
(optimum quemque), whom he deemed tnutworthy (Jidissimum) jost 
in proportion as they were good. This nse of two snperlatiYes 
rantnaU j related to each othcr, the former with quisque, ia freqnent 
in Latin and resembles the Eoglish nse of two oomparatiYcs: the 
better, the more tmstworthj. C£ Z. 710, b. ; also note^ 3: promp- 
tissmus quisque, 

Exscqui^i^vaAre. A sense pecnliar to the later Latin. Cic and 
Caea. use persequi. For a similar nse of the word in tlie expression 
of a similar sentiment^ see Suet Jnl. 67 : Delicta neqne obserYabat 
omnia neqne pro modo exsequebatnr. Compare our word exe- 
cute. And mark the sentiment, as a maxim in the Bcience of goY- 
emment. 

Severitatem commodare. W. with Dr. and R. make this an 
example of zeugma. And in its ordinary acceptation (L c in the 
sense togive) the word commodare oertainlj applies onlj to veniam, 
and not to severitatem. But commodare in its primary signification 
means to adapt; and in this sense, it snits both of its adjnncts: JTe 
adapted (awarded) pardon to small offences, severe punishment to 
great ones. So Wr. For the series of infinitlYea, cf. notes^ 6 : nosci, 
etc ;. G. 80 : praeponere, etc 

Nec poena — contentus cise. Nor was he alicays contcnt iciih pun- 
ishment, but oftener toith repentance. Mere punishment without 
reformation did not BatLsfj him ; reformation without punishment 
aatisfied him better. See Bod. in loc Here too eome haYO oallod 
iD the aid of zeugmo. 
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AueUotwn. Al. exactionem. The fonner is the reading of the 
greater part of the MSS. and the later German edition& Auetionem 
tributorum rcfers to the increased tribute ezacted hj VeBp. cL 
Sueton. Vesp. 16 : auxiase tributa proyinciis, nonnuliis et 
duplieasse. 

Munerum. Dutiea, burdens. — Circutneitis. Cf. note, 2: expulsia, 
etc., and 11 : amisaa virtut^. 

Namque^ogebantur. The best vereion we can give of this ob- 
seure paseage is as foUows : For they toere campelled in mockery to 
sit hy the closed granariea and to buy com ncedlessly (beyond whafc 
was necessary, cf. note on tUtro, G. 28, when they had enough of 
their own) and to ' sell it at a fixed price (prescribed by the pur- 
chasei*s). It has been made a question, whether the granaries of ihe 
Britons, or those of the Romans are here meant Dod., Dr. and R. 
advocate the former opinion ; Walch, Wr., Or., and Rit. the latter 
According to the former view, the Britons were often obliged to 
buy com of the Romans, because they were forbidden to use their 
own, to supply themselves and their families ; according to the lat- 
ter, because they were required (as explained below) to carry their 
contributions to a quarter so distant from their own granaries^ that 
they were fain to buy the corn rather at some nearer warehouse of 
tlie Romans. The selling at a fixed\price is equally intelligible on 
either supposition. Or. following the best MSS. reads ludere pretio, 
which Rit has amended into colludere pretio. Ultro may well 
enough be rendered moreover or emn, thus giving emphasis to 
em£re. 

Ihvortia itinermt. Bye roadsy expl<uned by avia, as longinqvitas 
is by remota. The object of requiring the people to convey their 
contributions to such distant and Inconvenient points^ was to com- 
pel them to buy of the Romans, or to pay almost any sum of maney 
to avoid compliance. Th« reader of Cia will remember in illustra- 
tion of this whole passage, the various arts to which Yerres is said 
to have had reoourse to enrich himsel^ at the expense of the people 
of his piK>vince (Cic in Yer. 8, 12, and 82), such as refusing to accept 
the contributions they brought, obliging them to buy of him at his 
own price, requiring them to carry supplies to points most distant 
and difficult of access, ut vecturae difficidtate ad quam vellent aesti- 
uuMiionem pervenirent. 

Omn^ntSy sc et incolis et militibus; paucis, sc praefectis aul 
publicanis. Dr. 

Donec-fieret. The subj. here denotes a purpose or object in 
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view, and thereiore followa chnec aocoL^ding to tbe rulep fl. 522, 
IL ; Z. 570» TaoituB however always expresses a repeated past 
action after donee hj the imp. eubj. CC note, 87 : affeetayere; H. 
1, 13. 85. 

XX. StatittL Emphatic, like ^h^it. C£ Thucjd. 2, 47: rov 
dfpovs €h^{ts apxoiUpov: at the very beginning of eummer. So 
in ^ 8. 

IntoUrcovtia^ al. tolerantia, but witboot MS. authonty. Ineuria 
is negligenee, Intolerantia 'i& inevfferahle arroga/nce^ severiti/f in a 
word intolerance, So Cio. : superbia atque intolerantia. 

Qme-4imehaiur. And no wonder, aince vbi aolitudinem faciunt, 
pacem appellant^ 80. 

MultuSf al. militum. Multus in the recent editions. Multus=s 
frequens, cf. SaL Jug. 84 : multus ao ferox instare. — Modestiamr-dis- 
*€cto8. These word» are antithetic, though one is abstract and the other 
Goncrete. The whole clause maj be literally rendered thus : ever 
present in the line of march, he commended good crder {disciplifie), 
ihe disorderlg he resirained. 

PoptUaretur, bc A. QuominuSf that not-i^u^ ; Intt he ravaged 
fheir country hy unexpected invcuions. 

Irritamenta. Indueements.^Paeis. Ang, to or /or peace. 

Ez aequo egirant, lit. had acted (liTed) on an equality, L e. had 
tnaintdined their independence, cf. His. 4, 64: aut ex aequo ag^a 
aut aliis iitfperitabitis. 

Iram posuere. Cf. Hor. Ars Poet : et iram colligit ac ponii 
temere. See also G. 27 : ponunt dolorem, etc 

Ut-4ransierit. The clause is obscure. The best that can be 
made of it is this : they teere eneompasscd byforts and garrisons vfith 
so much skill and care that no part of Britain hitherto new went over 
(to the 6nem;f ) mth imptmity (literallj unattacked)^ For the mean- 
ing of naeat cf. 22. For transierit, cf. transitio, H. 2, 99 ; 8, 61 ; 
and Freund, sub t. This is Walther^s interpretation. If, with 
Emesti, Dr. and some others, we might suppoee a sie, ita or tam to 
be understood with illaeessita, we might obtain pei'haps a better 
sense^ Tiz. ccmie over (to the Romans) with so little annoyanee (from 
the enemj). In the last edition ameaning was attached to transierit 
{remained, sc unattackedX ^^^ ' which I now find no sufficient 
authoritj. Among the many amendments, which haTe been sug 
gested, tiie ea^est and best is that of Susius^ followed by Wexiue^ 
Dubner, Or. and Rit, Tiz. pladng Illaeessita transiit at the begin- 
ning of the next chapter. But this does Tiolence not only to MS 
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authority, but to' Latin uaage in making ihe adverb itt, soas, €u, 
follow taiUa, In such a connection, tU must be a conjun6tion«M 
ao that, yfhoL See Freund sub y. For the perf. subj. cf. note, 18 : 
crediderirU. 

PraemdiiB castellisqw, Gordon, in his Itinerarium Septentrio> 
nale, found more remains of Roman works in that part of Britain 
here referred to, than in an j other portion of the Island. 

XXI. Ut-HU9ue9cerent, In order that they might become Aa6»- 
tuatedy.eia. — In bellafacilea, Ea^ily inclinedto toara, Cf. Ann. 14, 4: 
faeili ad gaudia, Al. in helloy bello, and in bellum, — Otio, See note, 
11 : otio. — Privaiitn, Aa a private individual; pMice, by public 
atUhority, and of courte from the pvhlic treamry, cf. note Q. 39 : 
publice. — Jam vero. Moreover, cf. G. 14, note. 

Anteferre, Wr. takes thia word in its pnmary sens^—bear 
before, i e. carry beyond : he earried (advaneed) the native talenU 
of the Britone beyond ihe leaming of the GMe, But there is no 
authoiitj for such a use of the word, when followed bj the acc. 
and dat It is doubtleas used in its more ordinarj sense ; and the 
preference which A. expressed for the genius of the Britons oyer the 
leaming of the Gauls, stimtUated them to greater exertion& It ia 
Bomewhat curious to observe thus early that mutual emtdation and 
jealouey, which has marked the whole history of Britain and Fi*ance. 
']Q|fi national vanity of La Bletterie is sorely wounded by this re- 
pR'k of T. See his note in loco, also Murphy^s. — Toga, Ct note 
on togcUoSy 9. 

Ut-concupiecerent, Ut^eo that, denoting a consequence. The 
verb here denotes a continued or habitual state of mind. Hence 
the imp, subj. Ct note, 18 : crediderit, 

Discessumy sc. a patrum moribus ad vitia varia. Dr. 

Delenimenta^illat quibus animi leniuntur, Dr. Charmij blan' 
dishments, Cf. H. 1, 77. The word is not fonnd iii Cic. or Caes. 

Humanitas, Civilization, refinement, Compare the professor- 
ships of humanity in European Universities. 

Far8 servituiis, For the sentimenti c£ His. 4, 64 : voluptatibui^ 
quibus Bomani plus adversus subjectos, quam armis valent Oum 
^=whilej although, Henoe the subj. 

XXn. 7^iu9-^nnu8, 2%ird campaign, 

Tawn, The Frith of Tay. — HfationAbus, Here synonymous with 
gentes; sometimes less comprehensive, c£ note, G. 2. 

Pactione acfuga, Al. aut fuga» but without authority. Thero 
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fti^e but two distinct dauses marked by aut-<iut: either takm b^ 
assaiut or abandoned by capitidation andflight, 

Nam-fimuibantur, This claose aasigns a reason, wbj tbe Ro- 
mans were ahle to raake frequent sorties {crebra^ eruptiones)f viz. 
supplies of provision so abundant, as to be proof against blockade. 

Moras obsidionis. A protracted aiege^ or blockade, 

Annuia copiis. Supplies for a year. This is the primary sig- 
nification of annum ; that of our word annual is secondary. 

Intrepidar-pra€8idio=h{hem& quieta ac tuta ab hostibus. Fac 
and For. — JrritiSy baffled. Seldom applied to persons by prose 
writers. Cf. H. 4, 32. 

Pensare. R. remarks a peculiar fondness in T. for the Tise of 
the simple verb instead of the compound, e. g. mi^ for omissa, 
sistens for resistens, flammare for inflammare, etc. So here pensare 
''^ompensare. Cf. 12: trakuntur^ note. 

ArviduSj sc laudis —» per aviditatem laudis et gloriae. R : A. 
never in his eagemess for glory arrogated to himself the honor of 
the achievements of others. — Seu-seu. Every one^ whether centurion 
or praefect (comraander of a legion, cf. note, H. 1, 82.), was sure to 
have in him an impartial witness io his deeds. 

Acerbior, cf. note on duriuSy 16. — Apud quosdamz=a. quibusdam. 

Secreium et silentium^ Reserve and silence. So W. and Kj. 
But R. and Dr. : private interviews (to be summoned to which by 
8ome commaadera was alarming), and neglect of the usual saluta- 
tions in public (which was also often a token of displeasure on the 
part of a superior officer). The former is the more simple and 
obvious^ though it must be confessed that the latter is favored bj 
the usus loquendi of T., in regard especially to secretum^ cf. 89 ; 
Ann. 8, 8, where secreto is opposed to palam; and Hisw 4, 49: in- 
ccrtum, quoniam secreto eorum nemo adfuit. 

XXIU. Obtirjsndis. Securing possession of — Pateretur, sc 
terminum inveniri. — In ipsa Brit. In the very natvre or structure i 

of the island, as described in the sequel. See Or. in loc 1 

aota et Bodotria. Frith of Clyde and Frith of Forth. 

Revectae, i. c the natural cuiTent being driven back by thc tide 
from the sea on either side. Angusto-spatio. It is now cut across 
by a ship canaL 

Propior «i»«8=peninsula on tlie south side of the Fritha^ cf. 
note on sinus G. 1, and 29. Sinus refers particularly to the curved 
horder on this side the aestuaries. This bordcr (wherever the fritba 
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«?ere eo narrow os to reqxiire it), as well as the narrow lEthmiu^ 
wos occapied and secored (tenebatur) \>j garrisons. 

XXIV. Nave prima. Tke first BomaH ship that ever visUed 
those shores. So Br., Dr., etc. 27t« foremost ship^ sc, A. himsel^ 
followed by others in a line. So Ritter. Wr., and some others under" 
btand it of a voyage from Rom£y where thej suppose him to haye 
passed the winter, and whence he crossed' oyer to Biitain bj ilie 
carliest yessel in the spring. W. and R. make prima equiyalent to 
an adv. and render: crossing over for the jirst time by ship. Or, 
also makes prima^tum primum. 

Gopiis. Here troops with their equipments— /brc^f, cf. 8 : majo» 
ribus copiis. — Medio aita lying between, not midway between. E, 
— In spem-formidinem. More with the hope of invading Ii*elaud, 
than through fear of invasion by the Irish. — VcUentiasimam partem, 
yiz. Gaul, Spain and Britain. 

Miscuerit. The subj. here denotes the aim or purpose of the 
projector : it would have done so in his view. 

Invicem^-B^n adj. mutual. — Noatri maris. The Mediterraneaa. 

Differunt : in melius. The authorities diifer greatly as to tlie 
reading, the pointing and the interpretation of this passage. Some 
copies omit in. Ofhers insei^t nec before it. Some phice the panso 
before in m^liuSy others after. Some read differt^ others differunL 
N^ec in melius would perhaps give the better sense. But the read- 
ing ia purely conjectural. I have given that^ which, on the whole, 
seems to rest on the best authority, and to make thc best sense. 
The sense is : the soil, climate^ «fcc., do not differ much from tlwse 
of Britain. But that the harhors and entrances to the cQuntry are 
hetter (lit. differ for the hetter, differre in m^lius), is ascertained 
through tlie medium of the merchants, who resort thither for trade 
(for Ireland liad not yet, like Britain, been explored by a Roman 
army). So "Wr. and Dod. On in melius^ see note H. 1, 18. Or. and 
Rit make the comparison thus: the harbors and entrances are 
better known, than the soil, climate, Ac. The common interpreta- 
tion is : the harbors, <&c., of Ireland are better known, than those 
of Britain. But neither of these interpretations accounts for the 
pofiition of melius ; and the lost is in itself utterly incredible. 

Ex tfo^ sc. A. Pass. and Dr. understand it of the Irish chie^ and 
iiifer that T. had been in Brit But A. is the subject of the next 
fieulence without the repetition of his name, as it would have beeu 
repeated, if this sentence referred to another. 
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XXV. Amplexiis. Some Bupply bello, afl in 17 : bello aoiplexutt 
But better : embraciug in his plan of operationSf i. e. extending 
hia operaiions to thote trihes, 

HoBtilis ex^ercitua, Al. hoetili exercitu. But koatilis exercitus in 
llie JVfSS. aud earliest editions._ — Infesta is here active : hoatile fi** 
roads of the enenvtfs forces. 

Inpartem virium. For^ i. e. as apart of hisforce. 

Impelleretury wos boi*ne on with rapid and resifttless power. 

Profuiidor-adversa. Cf. note, 6 ; inania honoris, 

Mixti copiis et la^titia. Uniting their stores atid their pleasure», 
i. o. their respcctiye means of entertainment. For mixti^ c£ 4: 
locum-mixtum. For copiis in this sense, 22: annuis copiis. For 
the other sense, yiz. forces, 24: copiis, ncte. 

Iline-hinc-^^on this side — on that, Cf. note G. 14 : illum-^lain, 
— Victus. Al. auctus, 

Ad manus et amia, Ang. to armjs. 

Oppugnasse depends on fama. Their preporations were grcat. 
Kumor as usual (uti mos^ etc.) represented them stillgreater; for 
the rumor went abroad, that the Caledonians had commeneed offen- 
sive operatious {pppugnasse idtro). — Castella adorti is the means by 
which thej metum addiderant^ i. e. had inspired' additional fear, 

Pluribus agmi^Ubus, In several divisions. Accordinglj it m 
added : diviso et ipie^ A. himself alsOf i. e. as well as the Britons^ 
haring dividcdt etc 

Agmen (from ago), properly a body of men on the march.— 
ExcrcituSf under military drill (exerceo.) 

XXYI. Quod ubif etc When this was knoum, etc. Latin 
writers, as well as Greek, generally link their sentences^ chapters, 
&c.f more dosely together, than English. Hence we are often 
obliged to render their relative by our demonstratiye. See Z. 803. 
Ubiy bere adr. of time, as in 20, 38, et passim. 

Certabant, Not fotight with the enemy, but vied with each 
other. So below : utroque-certante. Hence followed by de gloria^ 
nqt pro gloria, which some woxild substitute for it : seeure for (in 
regard to) safetg, tliey vied loith each other in respeet to (or in) 
gUtry, With jwo salute^ cf. His. 4, 58 : pro me seciu^or. 

Erupere, Salliedforth^ sc from the camp. 

Utroque exerdtu, Each of the two Roman armies. 

Qiiod, Cf. 12, note. — Debellatum, lit the war would have bceo 
fought out^ i. e. ended. 
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XXyiL Cujui refera to vidoria in the previou^ BCcUon {cL quod 
26, note) : inepiritcd hy ihe consciousne88 and the glory of thU vietory, 

Modo cauti, Compare tlie sentiment with 25 : epecie pruden- 
tium, etc. 

Arte-ratij al. arte uaos rati by conjecture. But T. is fond of 
fcuch ellipaes: The Britons, thinking it vxu not hy mperior hraveryt 
but hy favoring ciroumstances (on the part of the Komans) and the 
$kill of their commander (sc. that they had been defeated). Rit 
reads superati. 

Utrimque. Both the Romans and the Britons ; the Romans ex- 
cited by their victory, the Britons by their coetibus ao sacrificiis. 

Diseesaum. They separated, yiz. after the battle and at tho 
close of the campaigii. 

XXyill. Cohors Usipiorum. See same story, Dio Cass. 66, 
20. 

Adactis. Forced on hoard. — RemigantemmgxxbemoJii^ to avojd 
Bamenesis with guhematoribus, Br. R. supposes that having but 
one pilot left^ only the vessel on which he sailed was rovoed, while 
the othera were towed bj it; and this rowing under hia direetion is 
nscribed to him. Some MSS. and manj editions read remigrante, 
which some translate : mdking hia escape, and others connect with 
interfectiSf and suppoBe that he also was slain in trying to hring hack 
his boat to shore. Whether we read remigante or remigrante, the 
signification of either is unusual. 

PraeveJiehantur, Sailed along the coast (in sight of land). 

Inopiae is govemed bj eo, which is ihe old dat->"^o such a 
degree. — Ad extremum^-^t laat, 

Veacerentur foUowed by the acc H. 419, 4. 1) ; Z. 466. For 
the imp. subj. c£, note 21 : tU-concupiacerent. 

AmiaHs-navihiu. This is l*egarded by some as proof that all 
the steersmen were slain or escaped. Dr. answers, that it may refer 
only to the tiDO ships that were without steersmen. 

Suevia. A people of Northern Germany (G. 88, seq.) whither, 
after having Sircumnavigated Britain, the Usipii came. — Mox, «k6- 
aequentlyf some having escaped the Suevi 

Per commercia. In trade, c£ same in 89. 

Nostram ripam. The Gallic bank of the Bhine, which was tht 
border of the Roman Empire, cf. G. passim. 

Quo9-indiciumr-illu8travit. Whom the account of so wonderful 
Au odventure rendered innsirious. The rule would require th< 
sulu. H. 601, 1. 2; Z. 661 
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XXIX. Initto aestaUiSj l e. m the begmDing of Uie nexi sttm 
mer (the 7th campaign, c£ 25: aestaiey qua sextunif etc), as th« 
whole histoiy shows. See especially proximo anno^ 84. Hence the 
propriety of commencing a new section here. The common edition!> 
begin it below : Igitur^ etc 

Plerique. Cf. note on it, 1. — FQrtium virorum. Militan, 
nien. 

Ambitiosey with affected fortitttde^ stoically. — ^^wrjm*— contra, on 
the contrary, showing the antith. be ween ambitiose and per lamenta. 
— Per lamentdj cf. 6 : per caritatem — Igitur^ cf. 13, note. 

Quae-faceret^Mt ea faceret H. 600 ; Z. 667. 

Incertum is expLiined by pluribua locig, Render : general alartn. 
— Expedito^^^sme impedimentia, armis solis instructo. Fac and For. 
— Montem Qrampium. Now Grampian hills. 

Crudor-senectus. Cf. Virg. Aen. 6, 804 : sed cruda deo viridisque 
senectus. Crtidus is i*arelj found in this sense except in the poets. 
Orudta properly=bloody (cruor, cruidus) ; hence the successive 
significationa, raw, unripe, fresh, Yigorous. — Sua (2?cora=-praemia ob 
yirtutem bellicam accepta. R Any and all hadges of distinction, 
especially in arms. Wr., Or. and Dod. 

XXX. Causas helli. Explained by universi aervitutis expertes 
below, to be the defence of their liberties. In like manner, nostram 
necessitatem is explained by nullae vltra terrae : there is no retreat 
for us, etc — Animus. Confidence. 

Proeliumr-arma. T. has a passion for pairs of words, especially 
nouns^ of kindred signijication. See examples in Index to His 
tories ; and in this chaptcr, spem ac subsidium ; recessus ac sinus . 
obsequium ac modestiam, 

Priores pugnae^ sc. in which the Caledonians took no part— 
Pugnae is here, by a fignre put for the combatanis themselves, who 
are represented as looking to the Caledonians, as a kind of corpa 
dc reserve, or last resource. 

JSo. For that reason. The best things are always kept guarded 
nnd concealed in the penetralia. There may also be a reference to 
a fact stated by Caesar (B. G. 5, 12), that the inhabitants of tht 
interior were aborigines^ while those on the coast were immigrantei 

Terrarum^extremos. The remotest of men and lcut of freemen. 
^Becessus—famae. Our very remoleness and obscurity, This is 
Uic most oommon and perhaps the most simple translation, making 
sirnu /am<ie^«seclu8ion in respect to fame. Perhaps» however, it 
acoords as well with the nsual signification of the words, and bettc* 
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with the conDexion and spirit of the speech, to take sin%a famae io 
the sense, retreat of glory, or glorious retreat, So "Wr. His inter- 
pretation of the pasaage and its connexion is as follows : our very 
remoteness and our gUrious retreat have guarded us till this day, 
But now the furthest extremity of Brit. is laid open (i. e. our retreat 
is no longer a safeguard) ; and every thing unknown is esteemed great 
(i. e. this safeguard also is removed — ^the Romans in our midst no 
longer magnify our strength). Rit encloses the clause in brackcts, 
as a gloss. He renders sinusfamae, bQSom of fame, fiirae being pcr- 
Bonified as a goddess. R., Dr., Or. mals.efamae dative aftcr defendH 
-«has hept hack from fame. 

Sed nullajam, etc But now all the above grounds of confi- 
dence — our remoteness, our glory, our greatness magnified by the 
imagination of our enemies, from the very fact that we were un- 
known to them — all these are removed ; we have none behind us 
to fall back upon, as our countrymen in former battles have leaned 
u[^M>n us — and we are reduced to the neceseity of sclf-defence and 
self-reliance. The sed seems to be antithetio to the whole as far 
back as priores pugnae ; whereaa nune is opposed only to th^ 
clause which immediatcly precedes it^ and constitutcs an antithesis 
within an antithesis. 

Jnfestiores, sc quam fiuctus et saxa. 

JSffugeris. Cf. note G. 19: non invenerit ; also satiaverit just 
below. 

M mare. Et^-^so. Cf note, G. 11. 

Opes atque inopiam, Abs. for conc.«=rich and poor nations. 

Falsis nominibus is by some connected with rapere. But better 
with appellant. TTiey call things hy false names^ viz. plund^, em- 
pire; and desolation^ peace. 

XXXL ulnno«>— annonam, yearly prodticef c£ G. 14: expectare 
annum. So often in the Poets. — Infrumentum. For supplies. The 
reading of this dause is much disputed. The text follows that of 
W. and R. and is approved by Freund. For the meaning of 
egeruntf cf. praedam egesserunty H. 3, 83. 

Silvis-emuniendi^^yivA per silvas et paludes muniendis. R 

Semcl. Once for ally G. 19. — Emit^ sc tributis pendendis; 
pascitf sc frumento praebendo. E. 

PortuSy quibtts exercendis. "W. and Dr. explain this of collecting 
revenXie at the ports (i. e. farming tliem), a thing imknown to the 
eorly Britons ; Wr. of rowing, servile labor. Why not refer it to 
tUe consiruction or improvcment of harbors ? By rcndering exerceiy 
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di9, tootkinff, impr&oing, we make it applicable alike to harl)ors 
mines and fields. — Reservemur. Subj. in a relative clause denotiji^ 
a purpose. H. 600 ; Z. 567. 

JPotuere, Observe tJie ind., where we use the ' potential. It ia 
cspecially frequent with j5o.s«wm, debeoy <fec. Z. 518 and 519. 

Nonne implies an affirmative answer. Z. 352, and H. 846, 11. 1. 2). 

In pomitentiam, al. in praesentiam. The general idea is essen- 
tially the same with either reading. Non in praesentiam^^mot to 
obtain our freedotn for the present merely. Non in poenitentiam^ 
not about to ohtain our freedom m^rely to regret it, i. e. in such n 
inanner as the Brigantes, who forthwith lost it by their socordia, 

XXXIL Nisi «i^nisi forte, cf. note, G. 2 : nisi si patria. 

Pudet dictu. The supine after pudet is found only here. Quin- 
tilian however has pudendum dictu. Cf. Or. in loc; and Z. 441. 
443. 

Commendentf etc. Altliough they give up their blood to (i. e. 
shed it in support of) a foreign tyrant. — Tamen is antithetic 
to licet: although they give, yet longer enemieSy than alaves (ot 
Rome). 

Metus-est. It is fcar and terror (sc that keep them in subjec- 
tion),. tccaA; bonds of affection. 

Hemoveris-desierint. Fut. perf. Cl note, G. 28 : indulseris. 

NvUor^uit alia. Some of the Koman soldiers had lost all attach- 
mcnt to country and could not be said to have any country ; othera 
had one, but it.was not Britain, it was fiir away. 

Ne terreaL The third person of the imperative is for the most 
part avoided in ordinary language ; and the pres. subj. is used in 
its stead. Z. 529, Kote. 

Nostras munus, « e. those ready to join ub and aid bur arma^ 
viz. (as he goi^^n to say), the Gauls and Germans, as well as the 
Britona now in the Roman ranks. — Tamquam^ust as {tam-guam). 
Dod, renders» just «« certainly as. 

Vacua. — DestHuie of soldiers. — Senum, sc, veterani et emeritL 
Cf. note, 15. Aegra=disaffected, Cf. H. 2, 86. 

Ilic dux, etc Eere a general, here an army (sc the Roman, 
awaitB you) ; there tributes, mines, &c. (and you must conquer the 
former or endure the latter — these are your only altematives). 

In hoc campo est. Depends on this battle field» — ^T. bas laid out 
all his strength on this speech. It can hardly be matched for mar- 
tial force and sententious brevity. It breathes, as it should in the 
lucuth of a Briton, an indomitable spiri.t of liberty, and rcmind^ 
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08, iii many features, of the concentrated and fierj eloquenao, which 
has 80 often roused our Araerican Indians to defend their altars and 
revenge theu* wrongs, 

XXXIIL Ut liarharia moris, AL et barbari moria. But cora- 
pare 39 : ut Bomitiano moris erat; His. 1, 15 : ut moris est. Supply 
est here : a« is tlie custom of (lit to) barbariana. Z. 448, & H. 402, 1. 

Affniina, sc. con8piciebantur.^Proc«r«t< is the meacs by whidi 
the gleam of armor was brought into view. 

AeieSf sc Britannorum. The Roman army was still within the 
camp, cf. munimentis coerHtunif below 

Coercitum » qui coerceri potest The pai*t. used in the sense 
of a verbal. So monstratuSj G. 31, which, Fi-eund says, is Tacitean, 
The per£ part pass. with negative prefix in often takes this eense. 
Z. 828. C£ note, His. 5, 1 : inexhaustum. 

Octavua annus. This was Agricola*s seventh summer in Britaiu. 
Sec note 29 : initi^ aeatatis. But it being now later in the season, 
than when he entered Britain, he was now entering on his eigfUh 
year. Cf. Rit. in loc 

Virtute-Romani. By the valor and favoring auspices of the 
Roman Empire. War was formerly carried on auspiciis JPopuH 
llom. But after Augustus, auspiciis Imperatoria or Imperii Bom. 

Expeditionibus^proeliis. These words denote the time of poeni- 
tuit (in or during so many, etc.) — Patientia and labote are abL 
after opus. 

Terminos. Acc after egressi (H. 871, 4) : having transeendea 
tlie limits. Cf. Z. 387. 

Fam/x, rumore. Synonyms. Also castris, armis. Cf. note, 30. 

Vota-aperto. Your vows and your valor now havefree scope (are 
in the open field), c£ note 1 : in aperto. 

In frontem. Antith. to fugientibus. Henc* » progredien- 
tibus. 

Hodie. To-day^ i. e. in our present cireumstances of prosperity. 
Wr. 

Neo-fuerit. Nor toill it have been ingloriouSy sc when the thing 
shall have been done and men shall look back upon our acliieve< 
ments. The fut. perf. is appropriate to such a conception. 

Naturaefine. Cf. note, G. 46: Uluc usque natura. 

XXXIV, HoTtarer. lAteTalljf I would be ezhorting you. Theuea 
of the imperf. subj. in hypothetical sentences, where we should uae 
A plup. (I would have exhorted you), is frequent both in Greek and 
Latin^ evcn when it denotes a complete past action, cf. Z. 52& 
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When the action is not complete, as liere, the LatlD form is at onec 
more lively and more exact than the English. — Proximo atino 
Th\a same expression maj signif j either the next year, or the last 
year. Here of course: tlie last yeaTf referring to the battle de- 
scribed in 26, cf. also note 29 : Initio aestatis. 

Farto noctis. Cf. Virg. Aen. 9, 89*7 : fraude noctis. 

Contra ntere. Rush forth to meet, penetrantibtiSf etc R. and 
Wr. take ruere for perf. 3d pL instead of ruerunt, since T. uses the 
form in ere much more than that in erunt. Kit. makes it inf. after 
mdet understood, or rather implied in pelluntury which^pelli solenL 

Quos-quod. Whom, as to thefact that you have at length found 
(it is not because) they have tdken a stand, hvi they have been over- 
taken. Cf. Wr. and Or. in loc On deprehensiy cf. note, '7. On 
qiiod=^s to this, thaty see examples in Freund, or in auy Lex- 
icon. 

Novi^ima^-^estigiis. TJie extremity of their circumstaneeSy and 
their bodies (motionless) with terror have bfought them to a stand 
for hattle on this spot, etc One MS. reads novissime and omits 
aciem, which reading is followed in the common editions. 

Extremo metu is to be closely connected witli corpora. For the 
sense ofdefixere, cf. Anu. 13, 5: pavore defixis. 

Ederetis. Subj. cf. H. 500, 2 ; Z. 656, a. 

Transigite cum expeditionibus^&mte expeditiones. Di\ Cf. G. 
19 : cum spe-transigitur, note. 

Quinquaginta annis. So many ycai*8, it raight be said to be in 
round numhers, though actually somewhat less than fifty years» 
since the dominion of Bome was first established in Britain under 
tlie Emperor Claudius. Cf. 13, supra. — The speech of A. is not 
equal to that of Galgacus. He had not so good a cause. He oould 
not appeal to the sacred principles of justice and liberty, to the love 
of home and household gods. But he makes the best of a bad cause 
The speech is worthy of a Koman commander, and touches witb 
masterly skill all those chords in a Roman 8oldier's breast, that were 
never touched in vain. 

XXXV. M=^oth. Both while he was speaking and after he 
had ceased, the soldiers manifested their ardor, etc 

Instinctos. Cf. note 16: instinctL 

Aciemfimiarent^^^SLGiem firraam facerent, of which use tliere are 
examples not only in T., but in Liv. Dr. Tlie auxiliary iootformea 
or made up (not merely strengthened) the centre. — Affundereniut 
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Were attached to. — Pro vallo. On the rampart ; properiy on Ji€ 
fore part of it. Cf. note, H. 1, 29. 

Ingens-deciis. In app. with legiones-stetere. 

Bellantif bc. Agricolae. Al. bellandi. 

In speciem. Cf. in suam famam, 8, and in jactationem, 5. 

Aeqtio. Supply consisteret to correspond with itisurgeret 
Zeugma. Cf. note, 18 : in aequum. 

Media campi. The intervening paris of the plainy bc between 
the two armies. — Covinariua is found only in T. Covinarii^iliG 
essedarii of Caesar. Covinus erat currus Belgarum, a quibus eura 
Britanni acceperant Dr. 

Pedes. Nom. sing. in app. with subject of constitit. 

XXXVI. Ingentitms gladiiHy etc. So below: parva scutay etc. 
The small shield and broad sword of the Highlanders. 

Donee-cohortatus est. Cf. note, G. 87 : affectavere. — Batavorum 
eohortes. Al. tres-cohortes. But the number is not specified in the 
best MSS. In the Histories, eight cohorts of Batavians are often men- 
tioned as constituting the auxiliories of the 14th legion, which waa 
now in Britain. See Rit in loc 

Ad mucronea. The Britons were accustomed to fight with tlic 
edge of the sword, and cut and hew the enemy. The Romans, on 
the contrary, made use of the point. Of course in a dose engage- 
ment, they would have greatly the advantage. Br. — Ad manus. 
The oppoeite of eminus, i. e. a close engagement. The same thing is 
expreased below by complexum armorum. 

In aperto pugnam. Literallj a fight in the open field, i. e. a 
regular pitched battley which with its compact masses would be less 
favorable to the hirge swords of the Britons^ than a battle on 
ground undeared of thickets and foresta. Al. in arto. 

MiscerCy ferire^ etc A series of inf. denoting a rapid snccession 
of events, cf. note, 5 : noscere-nosci ; G. 80 : praeponere. 

Equitum turmaey sc. Britannorum. The word turmae is appli- 
cable to such a cavalry as theirs, cf. Ann. 14, 84: Britannonm 
copiae passim per catervas ct. turmas exsultabant. Br. Ky. and 
othera here understand it of the Roman cavalry. But B. Dr. and 
Wr. apply it to the Britons, and with reoson, as we shall see below, 
and os we might infer indeed from its dose connexion with covinarii^ 
§09 the covinarii were certainly Britons. 

Peditum proelio, hontium agminibus. These also both refer to 
tiie Britons. The covinarii were interspersed among their owu 
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infimtry, and, as the Romans adyanced, became entangled with 
them. Thi& ia disputed. Bnt the Bmall nnmber of Ronuma dain in 
the whole battle is alone enongh to ehow, that their cayalry was 
not routed, nor their infifmtiy broken in npon bj the chariots of th€ 
enemy. • Moreoyer, how coold T. properly nse the word hostivm ol 
his own countrjmen f 

Minimeque, etc This is one paaeage, among a few in T., whicb 
is io manifestly comipt that no sense can be made of it, as it stands 
in the MSS. The reading giyen in the text is the omplest of all the 
eonjeetnral readings that haye been proposed. It is.;3uit of Br. and 
E., and is followed hy the common editionfli Cayalry took a hii^ 
part in the battle. Bnt the batUe wore litUe the aspect of ac 
eqnestrian fight ; for the Britons^ after maintaining their position 
with difficulty for some time, were at length swept away by the 
bodies (the mere vneontroUed bodies) of the horses — ^in shor^ the 
riders had no control oyer horses or chariots, which rushed on with- 
ont driyers obliquelj athwart, or directly through the line% as their 
fears seyerally impelled them ; all which was in marked contrast tc 
a Roman's idea of a regular battle of cayalry. 

XXXVIL Vacui.. Freefrom appreJienaiotu 

Ni. C£ note 4 : m. — Svbita belli. Uhexpected emergencies aris- 
ing in the course of the battle. Ot 6 : inania honoris. 

Grande et atrox speetaculum, etc. See a similar description in 
Sal. Jug. 101. The series of infinitiyes and the omiseion of the con> 
nectlyes ^asyndeton) make the succesBion of eyents yery rapid and 
animated. Compare the famous veni, vidi, vici, of Caesar. 

Provir-erat. According to their difierent natural disposition, 
L e. tjie timidy thovgh armed, turned thcir backi before inferior 
numbers; while the brave, tJiough unamted, met death in the 
face. 

Praestare terga is an expression found only in T. 

Et aliquandOf etc. Et^^^ tamen. And yet (notwithstanding 
the flight of crowds and the passiye death of some as aboye) some^ 
times to tJie conquered also there was anger and bravery. The 
language is Yirgilian, cf. Aen. 2, 867. 

Quod. Cf. note 12. — Nifrequen^Jidttciamforet. "Had not A., 
who was eyery where present^ caused eome strong and lightly equip- 
ped cohorts to encompaas the ground, while part of tbe cayalry 
haying dlBmounted, made their way through the thickets, and part 
on horseback scoured the open woods, some disaster would hayo 
pixoeeded from this excess of confidence." Ky. 
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XXXyni. Gaudio praedaqw laeta. C£ note^ G. *l : eiho» tt 
hortamina. Observe also the juxtapoBition of iempeitate and fama 
in this same chapter. 

iSeparare, sc. consilia, i. e. ihey sometimes act in concerty some- 
times provide otUyfor iheir individucU safety. 

Pignorum. Cf. note G. Y : pignora — Saevisse. Laid violeni 
hands. "This picture of rage and despair, of teDderness, fury, 
aod the tumult of contending passions, has all the fine touches 
of a master who has studied human nature." Mur. — Secreti^ 
deserti. 

Ubi. When^ cf. 26. Its direct influence extends to n£quibat, 
and with its clause, it expresses the reason whj A. di«w oS liis 
forces into the country of the Horesti. — Spargi hellum —= diversis 
locia, vel diviso exercitu, vel vagando bellum geri. E. 

Secundorfama. favored by the weather and the glory of their 
past achievements (lit. the weather and ismQ following them, secunda 
=^sequunda.) 

TmtvleTisem portum^ Some port, now unknown, probably near 
tlie mouth of the Tay or the Forth. Unde qualifies leeto. E. With 
redierai a con-esponding adv. denoting whithery is to be supplied : 
whence it had set sail, and whither, after having surveyed all the 
nearest coast of Britain, it had now retumed. Had returned, i. e. 
prior to entering the port ; the action of redieraty was prior to that 
of tenuit. Hence plup. Proximo, nearest, sc. to the scene of Agri- 
cola's operations, i e. the whole northern coast from the Fortli to 
the Clyde and back again. This was all that was necessary to 
prove Britain to be an island (cf. chap. 10), the southern coast 
having been previously explored. 

XXXIX. Actum^ Al. auctum, a conjecture of Lipsius. Acfnm 
^nated of reported. — Moris erat. H. 402, 1.; Z. 448, N. 1. 
N. 1. 

Falsum-triumphum. He had returned without so much aa 
seeing the enemy (Dio Cass. 67, 4); and yet he bought slaves^ 
dressed them in German style, had their hair stained red (G. 4: 
rutilae comae) and left long, so as to res^emble Germans, and tlien 
raarched in triumph into Rome with his train of pretended cap* 
tives! Caligula had done the same before him. Suet Calig. 47. 

Formarentur, Subj. in a relative clause denoting a purpose 
{qttoram^^ eorum). H. 500 ; Z. 567. 

Studia-acta. Lawyers and politicians, all public raen, had beeij 
gngged and silenced by Domitian. 

9 
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Alius. Another tbiui tLe Emperor. — OccupareU^pre-oceupy^ sc 
as lo rob him of it 

Utcumque, Somehow, possibly, perbap& OtJier things perhape 
were more easily coneealed; hut the merit of a good commander «tu 
an imperial prerogative. 

Quodque-^atiatus. And what tca* a proof of some cruel pur- 
pose, vaholly absorbed in his retirement (wbere be Dever plotted any 
tbing but miscbiei^ and where in early life he is Baid to have 
amused himself with killing fiies^ Suet Dom. 3). Cf. Plin. 
Panegyr. 48: nec nnqnam ex solitndine sna prodenntem, niai nt 
solitudinem faceret Tbe wbole passage in Pliny is a graphic pic- 
tnre of tbe same tyrant, the workings of wbose beart are here so 
hiid bare by tbe pen of Pliny*8 friend Tacitns. Secretosatiatus 
may also be translated : satisfied with hi» own secrety L e. keeping to 
himself bis cberisbed batred and jealousy. — LariguescereL Subj. 
after donec Cf. note, G. 37 : affeetavere. 

Reponere odium. See lexicon nndcr repono for tbis pbrase. 

Impetusr-exercitus. Uhtil the freshness of his glory, and his 
popularity with the army should gradually dedine. 

Etiam tum ohtinebcU, i. e. he was still in possession of the 
govemmenty and of conrse in command of the army, in Britain. 

XL. ^Triumphalia omamenta. Not a real triumpb, wbich 
frora tbe reign of AngustuB was conceded only to tbe Emperor or 
tbe princes of the Imperial Family ; but tnnmpbal insignia, snch 
flA tbe coronat laurea, toga praetexta, tunica palmata, sclla cundls^ 
<tc. Br. 

Illustris statua^. Called laureata^ Ann. 4, 23; triumphalis, 
nis. 1, 79. 

Quidquid datur. Besides tbe ornamenta above raentioned, sacri- 
ficos and tbanksgivings wcrc offered in tbe name of tbe victorious 
commander. Dr. 

Addique. M. additque. Addique is tbfl readlng of the MSSw 
and old editions. And it suits better the genlus of Dom. ; he did 
not express the opinionem bimself, for it was not his real intention, 
but be ordered some one to put it in circulation 4is if from him, 
that be might have the credit of it and yet not Ix» bound by it — 
Destinari, sc by Domitian. 

Majoribus reservatam. JI/iy*ort^« *=» illustrioribup. Sjria wa« 
tbe richest province in tbe Empire, and the praefectshi;> of it tbe 
moBthonoraVIe office. 
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Ex seeretioribus ministeriis. One of his private 8ecretarie«t or 
tonfidential agents. 

Codicillos. Under the Emperors this word is used to denote an 
imperial letter or diploma. Properly a billet^ diminutiye of codex, 
tablet (^caudex, trunk of a tree). 

Syria dabatur. Syria was one of the Provmces^ that were at 
the disposal of the Emperor. 

JKe ingenio principis. In accordance mth (ef. exy G. 7) the (dis- 
simulating) genius or policy of Domitian. The design, if not leal, 
at least imputed to him, was to withdraw Agricola from his pro- 
vince and Jiia troops at all events, by the ofFer of the best province 
in the Empire if need be ; but that object having been secured bj 
Agricola's voluntary retii^ement, the ofFer, and even the ordinary 
civilities of life, especially official life, were deemed unnecessary. 
Compare this with the concluding sentence of the preceding 
chapter. 

Oelebritate et frequerdia. Hendiadys : By the number of dis- 
tinguisJied men who might go aitt io meet him (and escoi*t him into 
tlie city). 

O^ao— «sftlutatione. Dr. — Brevi osculOf lit a hasty kiss=scold 
and formal saiutation. The kiss was a common mode of salutation 
nmoDg the RomanB» in the age of the Emperors. See Becker*8 
Gallus^ p. 54. 

Turbae servientium. The usual and characteristic associates^ 
as well as attendants of Domitian. A severe cut, though quite in- 
cidental and very concise. 

Otiosos. Antith. to militare. Men in civil life, cf. note on 
oHo, 11. 

Otium auxit. Augere otium=»sequi altiseimum otium. Dr. 

Peni<w5=»inwardly, i e. sincerely, zealously. So R. But Dr.== 
piwsus, omnino, valde. — Gultu modicus. Simple in dress, cf. not« 
on ctUtuSy G. 6. — ComitatuSj passive, so used by Cic also. — Vno aut 
altero. One or two. 

Per ambitionem=ex vitae splendore et numeroso comitatu. Br. 
cf. note on ambitio, G. 27. 

Quaererent-^nterpretarentur. Many inquired (with wonder) 
into the reputation (of a man so unassuming), aTid few explained or 
iftderstood (the true reason o{ his humble mauner of life). Jnter- 
pretarentur, not famam but the fects above mentioned, and tha 
n^ceseity A« was luider of living as he did.— F?ao aspectoque. . Oii 
vein^g him and directing iheir atteiUion particidarly to hh*i. 
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yTT. OrifAenf^piiblie accusation. — Qufirela^^^ivcUe camplaint 
— FrincepSf gloriOf genus. Supply, as a predicate, causa perieuli : 
these were the cauBes tbat put A'8 life in jeopardy. 

MUitaret t;tr»">duce8. So Gorbulo is called, Ann. 15, 26. 

Sxptignati et captL Defeated and taken captivCf For. and Faci 
Properlj expugnare is aaid of a fortress or citj. But ^k •KokiaptKw in 
Greek is used in the same way, of persons. Compare expugnaiia 
pracsidiiij 16, note. The wars particularly referred to are those 
ogainst Becebalua^ leader of the Dacians, which lasted four yeara 
and in which Moesia also was invaded by the Dadans, and several 
Roman armies with their commanders were lost (Suet Dom. 6.) ; 
and that of the Pannonian legions against the German tribes of the 
Marcomanni and the Quadi (Dion, 67, 7). 

Iiibernia^uhit<Uumj i e. the enemy not only met them on the 
river banka^ which formed the borders of the empire, but attacked 
the winter quarters of their troops, and threatened to take away 
the territory they had akeady acquired. 

J^unerib%u, bc. militarium yirorum. — Cladibus, sc. cohortium. 
Dr. 

Amore et fide, Out of affection and fdelity (sc. to their im- 
perial master). — Medignitate et livore. Out of envy and luUred (sc. 
towards A.). 

Pronum deterioribus, Inclined to tJte toorse meamreSy or it may 
be, to the vforse advisers, 

In ipsamr-agebatur^myito gloria aucta, simulque pemicies ac- 
celerata. W. 

XLII. Asiae et Africae, He drew lota, which he should have, 
both being put into the lot — Proeonsulatum. See H. 1, 49. note, on 
proconsuL A. had already been consul, 9. 

Scrtiretur. In which Ite toould, or such that he musty obtain by 
lot, etc. Cf. H. 601, L ; Z. 658. 

Occiso Civica. Cf Suet. Dom. 10: complures senatores^ et in 
his aliquot consulares^ interemit, ex quibus Oivicam Cerealetn in 
ipso Asiae proconsidatu. 

£iec Agricolae-exemplum. A warning was not toanting to A, 
(to avoid the dangerous post) ; nor a precedent to Dom, (for dispo» 
ing of A. in the same way if he accepted the office). 

Iturusne esset. Subj. cf. H. 625; Z. 662. — Interrogareni, H. 
600 ; Z. 661 

In-excusatione, In urging his request (before Dom.) io b^ e» 
cused. 
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JHarat-us simidcUione. Al. simulationl Furniehcd wUh deceiit 
anned, as it were, with hypocrisy, 

Jn arrogantiam compositus. Assuming a proud demeanor. 

Beneflcii invidiaj lit. tJie odiiim of such a kindness^^o odious a 
favor. The idea is, he did not blush to let A. retum thanks for a 
signal injury, as if it were a real kindness. "A refinement of 
cruelty not unfrequently practised by the worst Koman Emperoi-s." 
Ky. The only peculiarity in the case of Dom. was, the unblush 
ing impudence with which he perpetrated the wrong, cf, 46. See 
a fine commentary on this passage in Sen. de Benet i, 1*7 : Quia 
est^ qui non beneficus videri velit ? qui non inter scelera «t injurias 
opinionem bonitatis affectet? velit quoque iis videri henefidum 
dedisse, quos laesit? gratias itaque agi sibi ab his, quos afflixere, 

patiuntur. 

Salarium. Properly salt-money, i. e. a small allowance to the 
8oldiei*s for the purchase of salt. Cf. clavarium, H. 8, 60, note. But 
after Augustus, ofiicial pay, salary. 

Ne-emisse. That /w might not appear to have ptirclicuted a 
compliance with his virtual prohibition (viz. of A'8 accepting the 
proconsulship), 

Proprium humaniy etc. Mark the sentiment 

Irrevocabilior. More implacahle. Found in this sense only in 
T. Cf. Bot. Lex. Tac 

Illicita. Unlawful, i. e. forbidden by the powers that be. Ex- 
plained by contumacia and inani jacfatione libertatis above. T. ia 
animadverting upon the conduct of certain stoics and republicans, 
who obtruded their opinions upon those in power, and coveted the 
glory of manyrdom. 

Eo-excedere. Reach the same height of distinction. E(* 
Old dat. cf. eo inopiae 28, note. Excedere, lit come out to, 
arrive at. Cf. Val. Max. 6, 6, 4: ad summum imperii fastigium 

excessit. 

Per abrupta. " Through abrupt and dangerous paths." Ky. 

Ambitiosa morte, i. e. morte ultro adita captandae gloriae causa 
ipud posteroB. For. and Fac 

XLIII. LuctuomSj afflictive, is stronger than tristisy sad, 

VtUgus, The lower dasses, the ignorant and indolent rahble. — 
Populus. The common people, tradesmenj mechanics, and the like. 
Hence, aliud agens, which implies that they were too busy witli 
wirething else of a private nature, to give much attention to publi<? 
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affairs or tlie concerns of tlieir neighbors. — Populus and vulffus are 
broiight together in a similar way, Dial. de Clar. Orat. T : Vulgua 
quoque imperitum et tunicatua hic populus, etc 

3^obi»-ati8im. I shotdd not dare io affirm that we (the fricnds ol 
A.) fouTid any eonclmive prooff that he was poisoned. — Getenm, 
" £ut. This implies that the circumstantial evidence, which he goea 
on to Bpecify, oonvinced the writer and his friends, aa well as the 
public, that poison administered by direiition of Dom., was really 
the means of hastening A. out of the world. Dion Cassius expressly 
aiO&iTcis^ that he was poisoned, 66, 20. 

Prindpatus. The imperial government in general, i, e. former 
Emperors* 

Momenta ipsa deficientis. Eack successive siage of his decline. 
Ipsa is omitted in the common editions. But it rests on good 
authority and it adds to the significance of the clause : the very 
momentSf as it were, were reported to Dom. 

Per dispositos cursores. Dom. appears not to have been at 
Rome at this time, but in the Alban Villa (cf. 45), 6r somewhere 
else. 

Constabat. That was an admitted pointf about which thei^e was 
entu*e agreement (con and sfo). 

Animo vtUtuque, Hendiadys: he loore in his countenance an 
expression of heartfelt grief. 

Securus odii. Now, thnt A. was dead, Dom. had nothing to 
fear in regard to the ohject of hi^ Jiotred, or the gratijication of his 
hate. Odii. Gen. of the j*espect. — Qui^issimutaret. Qui*=tali8f 
ittf hence the subj. H. 501, 1. ; Z. 658. 

Zecto teUamento. When A.*s w»ll was read. 

ITonore judicioqtte. Ab if a mnrk of honor and esteem. E. says— 
judicio honorifico. — Piissimaef devoted. affectionate. 

Malum principem. It was custoraarv for rich men at Rome, who 
were anxious to secure any of their propertv to their heirs^ to be- 
queath a part of their estates to bad empe^ors in order to secur« 
the remainder from their rapacity. 

This and several preceding sections present *i n»ost graphic owt- 
lifie of the life and times of Dom., the more to be pnzed. becauss 
the fuU picture^ which T. doubtless drew of him in the HistorieB, in 
lost. The Histories and the Annals are a vast portrait gallerv fnll 
of such pictures dmwn to the life. 

XUV. Natus-excessit. The dates assigned for A.'8 birtli aj»il 
deotli, do not ogree with tlie nge ascribed to him. Thcy may bf 
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hamouized in eitlier of two ways, each of which has its advocates; 
by reading primum instcad of tertium^ or, which is perhaps a more 
probable amendment^ since it only alters the relative position of the 
two charactera, by reading LIV instead of LVI. 

Quod si, And i^ 71010 if. — Hahitum. Pirsoiml appearance, c£ 
G. 6. 

Decentior quam sublimior. Well proportionedf ratker than 
UilL R. 

Nihil metu.f. Nothing to inspire fear in his countenance, 
Antith. to gratior-supererat : kindness of expression rather prevailed, 
So Gr. and R. For this sense of metus, see note G. 2 : ob metum. 
Dod. distinguishes betwecn vuUms and oris, making the formei refer 
inore to the eyes (as if from volvo, the rolling of the eye), to wliich 
it belongs to express anger and fierceness; the latter to the mouth, 
which is more expressive of kindness. 

Medio-aetaiis, We should hardly say so of a man dying at 
56. But in DiaL de Clar. Orat., T. speaks of 120 ycars, as uniua 
hominis aetas. 

Et vera bona. T. has here in mind the distinction made by 
philosophers, particularly the Stoice, between the virtues, which 
they called the only real good^ and the gifts of fortune, which they 
declared to be indiflferent. — Et-et^ boih-andj marks the distinctiou 
niore strongly. 

Impleverat, Had enJQyed io thefull, 

Consulari, Having attamed to the rank of consvl (the summit 
of a Roman*3 ambition) and having been honored wiih triumphal 
ijisignia, Al. consularibus. But consiUari has the better authoiity 
and makes the better sense. 

Opibus-^ontigerant, Great riclieslie did not desire ; a respecta- 
ble property it was his goodfortune to possess, ef. 5 : medio rationis 
atque abundantiae. Al. non contigerant. But considei-able pro- 
pei-ty is implied in the circumstances attending his will, 43, also 
in his not asking the usual salary, 42. Dion Cass sayt^ however, 
(66, 20.), that A. spent his last days in want^ as well as in disgi-ace. 
For another explanation of gaudebat, cf. n. G. 6. 

Quod-<minahat%ir. Quod is omitted in the common editions. 
But it is found in the JVISS. And it may be explained on the 
principle of Zeugma^ by supplying with durare and videre a verb 
implied in grande solatium ttUit thus : though (sicuti) it tqptdd have 
\eeti a great gratification to A, to behold the daton of this auspieious 
age and see Trajan Emperor, of which he expressed in my hearing 
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a sort of prophetic anticipation and desire^ yet {ita\ ctc DioL 
Cafiaios affirmB (69, 12), that bj auguries the elevation of Trajan to 
the throne was foretold, as earlj as A. U. C. 844, L e. ttco yearA 
before the death of A. The reference to Trajan here, as in 3, 
marks clearly the date of the composition, c£ note, 3 : augeatque 
Trajanus. 

Spiramenia, BreathinffspellSf i e. intervals to recover and 
take breath in. The word is found only in poetry and post-Augus- 
tan prose, and, in the expressiye sense in which it is here used, onl j 
iu Ammian. Marc 29, 1. See Or. and Freund. 

VeltU ttno ictu, The commentators illustrate the foroe of thia 
expression by reference to Caligula^s wish (Vid. Sen. de ^a. 8, 19), 
thut the Roman people had but one neck, ut sceleiti sua in unum 
ictum et unum diera cogeret 

XLV. JVo» vidit, Did not see, as he would have done, had he 
lived a few years longer. This passage resembles Cic de Orat 3, 2, 
8, too closelj to be mere coincidence. Imitator tamen, id quod uni 
Tacito contigit, auctore suo praestantior. Rit. 

Consulariufn: Bhen. collects from Suet the names of several 
victims of Dom.'s displeasure, toho had heen consuls. 

Feminarum, Pliny has preserved the names of several of thia 
list — Gratilla, wife of Busticus» Arria, wife of Thrasea^ Fannia, 
daughter of Thi*asea and betrothed to Helvidius. Their husbands 
will be remembered as having been mentioned in 1 and 2. 

Caru% Metius. An infamous informer, ct Plin. Epist 7, 19 ; Juv. 
1, 35 ; Mart 12, 25, 6. 

Ceneehatur, Waa honored, ironicc Censeri est aestimari, sive 
existimationem consequL Br. 

UtiOr-vietoria, He had occasioned the death of but one innoceut 
victim. — Adhuc, Up to the death of A., cf. G. 88 ; adhuc, notc 

Albanam arcer^, A favorite retreat of Dom. (situated at the 
foot of the Alban Mount^ about seventeen miles fix)m Kome), where 
he Bometimes convened the Senate, and held his court with its troop 
of informers, cf. note, 43 : cursores. Rit in loc suggeste^ that by 
the use of arcem instead of palatium, T. means to represent Domi- 
tian as shutting himself up, like many tyrants» in a fortified caatle, 
and thence sending forth the emissariea of his jealousy and cruelty. 

Sententia, His voice, his sentiment expressed in council bcfore 
Dom. — /n^ra Alhanam arcem, i. e. privately, not pvhlicly, aa after 
wards at Rome. 
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MetMlinL Fuit inter principes adnlatores ot delatores. Dr. c£ 
Plin. Epist 4, 22; Juv. 4, 113, seq, 

Mcissa Bebius. Primus inter pares of Domitian'8 fcools. He 
began his oareer under Yesp. cf. His. 4, 60. He was afterwards 
impeached and condemned at the Instance of the Province of Bae- 
tica, Plinj and Senecio advocates for the impeachment, Plin. Epist 
*I, 83 ; 3, 4 ; 6, 29. — Jam tum. At that very time on trial, not merely 
already at that time. Cf. Hand's Tursel. 3, 113. 

NMtra^ sc of the Senate, of which T. was a member, though 
abroad at the time. Helyidius was arrested in the senat^ houscy cf. 
Plin. Ep. 9, 18. This was Helvidins the «o«, who was put to death 
by Dom. (Suet,- 10), as his father was by Vesp. (Suet 15). 

Vistu. Al. divisus. Fifiit»— species, adspectus^ "Wr. — Perfudit. 
Zeugma. Understand in the first clause horrore perfudit (Di*.) or 
probro affecit (R.) : the spectacle of Mauricus and ^usticus (humed 
away, the one to exile, the other to death), JUled us with horror ; 
we toere stained hy the innoeent hlood of Senecio. Of Eusticns and- 
Senecio, see 2, note. Of Mauricus, see Plin. Ep. 4, 22 : quo viro 
nihil firmius, nihil verius. Also Plin. Ep. 8, 11. 

ViderCy sc. Domitianum. — Aspicij sc. a Domitiano. For differ- 
ence in the signification in these words, cf 40: viso aspectoque, 
note. 

Suspiria^suheeriberentur, When onr sighs (of sympathy with 
the condemned) were registered against us (by spies and informei^s^ 
as a ground of accusation before the Emperor). 

Rubor. Kedness^ refemng to the complexion of Dom., which 
was such as to conceal a blush, c£ Suet. Dom. 18 : vultu ruboris 
pleno. 

Opportunitate ntortis, An expression of Oic, in the similar 
passage above cited (de Orat 3, 2, 8), touching the death of Crassus. 

Pro virili portioney lit for one man^ashare, referring primarily 
to pecuniary assessments. Here : for thy part — so far as thou toasc 
eoncemed. A. died with a calmness which would scarcely admit 
of the supposition, that he felt himself to be a victim of poison and 
imperial jealousy. 

Mliaqtte ejus. The apostrophe is here dropped to be resumed 
at optime parentum. So the MSS. For they read ^us here, and 
amissus est below. Khenanus 'omitted ejuSy and wrote es for est ; 
and ha has been foUowed in the common editions since. 

OoTiditione. By the circumstance, or by virtue of our long 
fibsence. T. and his wife had parted with A. four years before 
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hijB death, and had been absent from Bome ever sinoe, where or 
why does not appear. 

Swperfuere. Cf. superest, G. 6, note. 

XLVI. Sapientibus. Cf. sapientiae profesaoribus, .2, note. — Te 
immortalibus laudibus. I feel constrained to recur to the reading 
of Lipsius and Kitter, it is so much more spirited than quam iem- 
poralibua. Potiua manifestly should refer back to litgeri and 
plangi. The comparison contained in the more common reading ip 
uncalled for in the connection, and of little significance in it8cl£ 
The MSS. read temporalibus laudibua withont quam and this may 
be more easily resolved into te immortalibuSf than quam can be 
Bupplied. — Similitudine. AL aemulatione. For such a use of 
similitudo, cf. Cic Tusc Quaest 1, 46, 110: quorum (sc Curii, 
Fabiicii, Scipionum, etc), similitudinem aliquam qui arripuerity etc 

Decoremus. Ennius (cited by Cic Tusc Q. 1, 49, 117, and de 
Senect 20, 7 3), uses the same word in expressing the same senti- 
ment: nemo me lacrumis decoret nec funera fletu &xit. C£ also 
G. 26. 

Formam. This makes the sense so much bettcr (than famam\ 
that K Dr. Wr. K. and most others have adopted it against tlie 
authority of the MSS. cf. fomia mentiSf below, and Cic passim. 

Iniercedendum, To be prohibited, Properly said of a veto inter- 
posed by the Tribunes ; then of any prohibition. — ^on quia^^^nol 
thaty is characteristic of late writers. It is foUowed by the subj. 
Z. 537, and note H. 1, 15. 

Manet, mansurumque est. C£ Vell. Paterc 2, 66, 5: vivil> 
vivetque per omnem saeculorum memoriam. The periphrastic form 
(manmrum esQ difFers however from the future imanebit)^ as our 
As to remain from toill remain. See Z. 498. 

Oblivio obruetf sc for want of a historian, carent quia vate 
sacro, c£ Hor. Od. 4, 9, 26, seq. By multos veterum, T. means many 
ancients of recU worth. So velut implies. A. is to be immortalized 
through his biographer. This is implied in narratus et traditus. 
Ancient authora tliought it not improper to express a calm conscious- 
ncss of merit and a proud confidence of immortality. T. is very 
modest and delicate in the manner of intimating his expectations. 
But the sentiment of these last words is substantially the same 
with the line of Horace : Exegi moilumentum aere perennius. The 
whole peroration of this Biography is one of singular beauty and 
moi^al elevation. Fathetic, yet calm, rich in noble sentiments and 
animated by the purest and loftiest spirit, it is a fit topatone to 
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that monument, in respect to which T. felt bo well founded an 
assxu:ance, which still manet mansurumque est in animia hominuin, 
in aetemitate tetnporum^ fama rerum, There is scarcelj an edu- 
cated youth in Christendom who is not as familiar witli the name 
of Agricola, as with that of ^neas and Ulysses. And the only 
reason why we know anything of these heroes, is the genius of their 
respective biographers. There had been other Agricolas before 
the age of Trajan, as there had been other heroes like j^ueas^ aud 
other wandering sages like Ulysses, before the war of Troy. But 
they found no Tacitus, Virgil, and Homer to record their adventur- 
ou8 and virtuous deeds. It is the prerogative of eminent writera 
to confer immortality ; aud though Alexander wouJd prefer to be 
Achilles rather than Horaer, we should have known little of hia 
achievementS) had hc not encouraged scholars as well as waiTioraj 
and rewarded gcnius no less tlian valor. 
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Harkness^s Caesar. 

This edition of Caesar^s Commentaries, intended to follow the Latin 
Reader, aims to introduce the student to an appreciative study of Latin 
authors. The text is the result of a careful coUation of the several edi- 
tions most approved by European scholars. The notes are intended to 
guide the faithful eflforts of the leamer, and to furnish him such collateral 
information as will enable him to understand the stirring events recorded 
in the Commentaries, and such special aid as will enable him to surmount 
real difficulties of construction and idiom. They will thus, it is hoped, 
rendcr an acoeptable service both to the instructor and the learner, by 
lightening the burden of 'the one, and by promoting the progress of the 
other. The dictionary has bcen prepared with special reference to tho 
wants of the student. 

The Life of Caesar, the Map of Gaul, and the diagrams and illustra- 
tions which accompany the notes, will greatly add to the value of the 
work. 



Fr<m Pres. AECuf, Tln^n CoUege, N. Y. 

" This edition of the Commentaries is 
admirably saited, not merely to ^ve the 
Btudent an acquaintance with his immedi- 
ate text-book, but also to develop those 
habits of inyestigation, that thoughtftilnesd 
in regard to the scupe of the whole subject 
and that styto of vigoroas, tastefh], and 
idiomatic rendeiing, which are amo^g the 
rarest, as they are certainly among the 
most tmportant, results of classical study." 

From S. H. Taylob, LL.D., PhiMipa 
Academy^ Andover, Maaa. 

"The notes are prepared with ft judici- 
ous appreciation of the wants of the pupil. 
They snow the hand of the finished schouir, 
as well as of the experienced teacher." 

From Prof. "W. A. Packabd, Princeton 
College, 2f. J. 

" The notes are models of what the be- 
glnncr needs to interest and guide him. 
The tejct Is fumished with the best illus- 
trations in the way of maps and plans.^' 

From Prof. 'W. T. Johnson, Notre Dame 
Vhiveraity, Ind. 
"This Is certainly an excellent text- 
book — superior to any other edition of the 
Commentaries now in use." 

From Pres. McEldownet, Albion Col- 
lege, Mich. 

" This is the most valuable edition of 
Caesar with which I am acquainted." 



^hwi Prot H. W. Hatwijs, Vhiversit*/ of 
VerTnotU. 

"Never before have I seen such a lucld 
and simple explanation of Csesar^s bridge 
across the Khine." 

From Prof. C. 8. Habringto!?, Westeyan 
Vhi/versit^, Ct. 

"The student who uses tbis editlon 
must read Caesar With a Ilvely relish.^^ 

From Prof. W. A. Stbvbns, Denieon. Uni' 
veraity^ OhAo. 

" The notes are gotten up on the right 
princij)lc, and are greatly superior to those 
Of Bimilar works in England.'" 

From Prof. J. E. Gintner, Otterhein Vhi- 
versityy Ohio. 

"This is the only edition of Csesar rec- 
ommended to our classes." 

From A. D. Sandbobn, WiMon Seminary, 
lowa. 

"I know of no work of the kind in 
which the notes so Ailly meet the wants 
of both teacher and pupil. I am delighted 
with the Life of Csesar." 

From Prof. S. Hassell, l^te Kormal 
Vniversity, Del. 

"This edition of Cffisar is superior to 
all others published in this country. The 
biographical sketch of the Boman com- 
mander is a splendid production." 
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A.rnold^s Latin Course 



1 FIKST AND SECOND LATIN BOOK AND FBACTICAL OfiAMlCAl 
Rovlsed and careflill/ Corrected, by J. A. Spxkoze, D.D. l2mO| 859 pagM. 

;; PBACTICAL INTEODUCTION TO LATIN PE08E COMFOSITION. B« 
▼Ised and carefally Corrected, by J. A. Sfskoxx. D.D. 12mo, 866 pagea. 

IJ l^UNELIUS NEFOS. With Qneatlons and Ansvrers, and an ImltatiTe Emt 
«nso on each Chaptor. With Notes by E. A. JoHirsoK, Frofenor of Lat!i 1i 
Universlty of New York. New Editlon, enlarged, wlth a Lez!oon, Historiea) 
vid Oeographical Indez, &c. 12mo, SSO pagoa. 



Amold*s Classical Series has attained a circulation almost nnparallelod, having bet^B 
iQtrodaccd into nearly all the leading edncational institntioiLS in the United Statca. 
fhe sccret of this sacceas is, that the anthor has hit npon the tme system of teochlng 
rhe ancient langnagea. He exhiblts them not as dead, bnt as livlng tongnes; and by 
imitation and repetltion, the means which natoro herself pcints oat to the child leam- 
Ibg his mother tongue, he f^iliarizcs the stndent with the idioms employed by the 
dlogant writcrs and speakers of antiqnity. 

The First and Second Latin Book shonld^ be pnt in the hands of the beginners, who 
«vlll soon acqnire firom ita pages a better idea of the langvage than conld be gained by 
fflonths of study according to tho old system. Tho reason of this is, that eyery thin^ 
buft a proctical bearing, and a principle is no sooner leamed than it is applied. The 
papil is at onco set to work on exercises. 

The Froso Compositlon forms an exoellent seqnol to the abOTO work, or may be 
aeed with any other oonrse. It teaches the art ot writing Latin more correetly and 
thoroughly, more easlly and pleasantly, than any other work. In ita pagea Latin 
iTnonymes are carofally illuetrated, dilTerences of idioms noted, eantions as to common 
errors impressed on the minU, and every help afforded toward attaining a pnro and 
llowing Latin style. 

From N. WnzELZB, Prhiclpal qf Worceater Oouniy BiQh SchooL 
**In tbe skill with which he sets forth the idiomaHe peeuUariUea, as well as In 
the dlrectness and simplicity with which fae states the fiicts of the andent langaages, 
Mr. Af nold has no snperior. I know of no books so admirably adapted to awaken an 
interest in tho stndy of the langoa^ or so well fitted to lay the fonndation of & correot 
teholanhip and reflned taste." 

I^om A. B. BuBSXLL, Oatland High SehooL 
** The style in whioh the books are got np are not their only recommendatioa. With 
thorongh iustraction on the part of Ihe teachor nsing Ihese books as tezt-books, I a 
sonfldent a mnch more ample retnm for the time and labor bestowed by onr yonlli 
opcn Latia mnst be secured. The time certainly has come when an adTance mnst -m 
iralo upon the old methods of instraction. I am glad to haTa a work that promlses so 
g acy aaTantages as AmoId's First and Secona Ltftln Book to beginners." 

From (X M. Bxjjob, CkuHcaZ Teacher, Philadelphia, 
• 1 am mnoh ploased with Amold^s Latin Books. A dass of my older boya havi 
}kBt flniahed the First and Seeond Book. They had stndied Latin for a long ttiM 
Mftwa^ Int noTer widerttood it, they say, as they do now." 
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A ruold^s First Latin Book ; 

Remodelled and Rewritten, and adaptcd to the OQeadorff Method of 
InstnicUon. By ALBERT HARKNESS, A.M. l2mo, 302 pages. 

Cnder the labors of the present author, the work ot Amokl hB8 nndergone nkUea^ 
w inges. It bas been adapted to the Ollendorff imiHrovod method of instmction, lad 
c snperior to the former work in its plan and all the dctails of instmction. Whil 
*• proceeds in common with Amold on the principle of imitatlon and repetition, I 
&ar8ue8 mueh m<M:e ezactly and with a snrer step the progressive method, and atmi 
i<> make the pnpil master of ey&ry individual subject before he proceeds to a new one, 
And of each snbject by itself bcfdre it is combined with others ; sa that he is broD^ht 
i^raduallj and surely to understand the most diflScnlt combinations of the langnage. 
A.n important feature of this book is, that it cairies along the Sjntax pari paeav 
with the Etymology^ so that the stndont is not only all the whfle beooming fkmiliai 
with tho forms of the language, but Is also leamlng to oonstmct sentences and to nnder 
^tand the mutual relations of their component ports. 

Spedal care has been taken in the exerdses to present snch Idloms and expressioni 
slone as are authorized bj the best classic authors, so that the leamer maj acqnire, bj 
example as well as precept, a distinct idea of pure Latinity. 

It has been a leading object with the anthor so to classify and arrange the yariona 
topics as to simplify the subject, and, as fkr as possible, to remoye the disheartening 
4!fQcnIties too often enconntered at the onteet in tbo studj of an ancient langoage. 

Fram W. £. Toucan, Iiutruetor in Providmc6 Uigh School, 

* I have nsed Amold^s rirst Latin Book, remodelled and rewritten by Mr. Hark- 
lOBS, in my dasses during the past year, and find it to be a work not so much ro 
modelled and rewritten as one enHrely iietr, both in its plan and in its adaptation tt 
che wants of the beginner in Latin." 

From Wh. BrasxLL, EoUtoro/ihs First Seriea of the Boeton Joumal of Edueatiotk 

"•Thf. ^brm which this work has taken under the skilftil hand of Mr. H. is marked 
ihroughont by a method purely elementary, perfectly slmple, gradnally progressiv«^ 
tnd rigoronslj exact. Pupils tiained on sudi a mannal cannot ML of becomlng dla* 
tingulshed, in thehr subsequent progress, for precision and correotness of kaowledfe^ 
«nd for rapid advanoement in genuine sehoIarsDip." 

From OxoBOx Capboit, Prinoipal of Woreeeter Mgh SdhooL 

**Ihaye examlnea the work with care, and am happy to say that I flnd tt snpa 
-Vr to any similar work with which I am acqualnted. I shail recommend it to m^ 
««xtelasfl." 

From J. B. Boisx, Profeeeor (^Andent Languagee in Miohigan univereit^ 

^ l have examined your First Book tn Latin, and am exceedingly pleased boOi witk 
ike plan and execution. I shall not taSl to use my influenoe toward introdndng It lali 
Oie dwai 3al schools of this State." 
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Becoud Latin Book ; 

Compiiaing an Historical Latiii Reader, witii Nctes and Bule8 Cm 
Tranalating, and an Exercise Book|^developing a Complete An» 
Ijtical Syntax, in a series of Lessons and Exercises, involTing the 
Constmction, Analysis, and Reconstniction of Latin Sentencei. 
By ALBERT HARKNESS, A.M., Senior Master in the ProvideBtt 
HighSchool 12mo, 862 page^;. 

Thlj wwk is dosigned as a seqnd to the anthor^B "• First Latin Book.^ It oomprlMa 
ft aomplete analjtical qrntaz, ezhibiting the essentlal etractnre of the Ldthi language, 
^m ita simplest to its most ezponded and elaborate form. 

The airangement of the lessons is decidedly phHosophioal, gradiially progressive^ 
and in strict acoordance with the law of development of the hnman nUnd. Evsry now 
princlple is statod in simple, clear, and aocurate langnage, and illnstrated by ezamplea 
carcfully selected £rom the readlng lessons, which the student is required to translate, 
analyze, and reconstruct. He Is also exercis«d in forming new Latin sentences on 
glven models. This, while it gives variefy and interest to what wonld otherwise be 
tn the highest degree monotonous, completely fi^es in the mind the subject of the 
iesaon, both }jff analysis and synthesis. 

The careful study of this volume, on tho plan recommended by the author, will 
grcatly fiEtcilitate the pupil^s progress in the higher departments of the language^ Sudi 
Is the testimony of the numerous institutions in which Harkness^ improved editioB 
of Amold has been introduoed. 

From. J. A. Spbkoeb, D.D., laU Profe98or o/LaUn in Barlington Oo^Ug^ N, J, 
" The pieseat volmne «P9^ax9 to me to cany out ezoellently the system on whieh 
Uie late lamented Amold based his educational works; and in the Selections for 
Iteading, the Notes and Eules for Translating, the Ezercises m Translating into Latin, 
tho Analyses, &c., I think it admirably adapted to advance the diligent student, not 
mXj rapidly, but soondly, in an acquaintance with tho Latin langnage." 

From Vv;.Qif, GAiaoELL, o/Broron Vni/veraiti/, 
"• The book seems to me, as I anticipated it would be, a valuable addition to the 
«rorks now in nse among teaohers of Latin in. the schools of the United States, and fur 
cnany of ihem it will nndoabtedlj form an advantageons substitate." 

From Fbof. Lxnooln, qfBroton VMoersitjf, 
" It seems to me to cany on most snccessfuUy the method pnrsued in the Fini 
Boob . Though brief, it is very oomprehenslve, and combmes Judicious and skiUtdlj 
fonned ezcrcises with systematic mstruction.** 

From J. J Owxir, D.D., Prqftstorof the ZaUfn and Oreek Zanguaff^ and Litera- 

ture tn the Free Aeademy^ I^ew Tork, 

* This Second Latin Book gives abundant evidence of the author^s leaming aad 

(ACt to arrange, simplify, and make accessible to the youthftil mind the great and Amdi^ 

Bental principles of tiie Latin language. The book is worthy of a plaoe in every 

CaMica. sohool, axid I trust will have an eztensive sale." 

From Fbof. AimBBBON, itf Lewielyurff Univ^rsity^ PewnsylwiiUa* 
**A fldthftil nse of the work wonld diminish the dmdgery of the stadent^s eaillM 
iCGdica, and fiMilitate his progress in his snbseqnent oonrse. I wish the work a wtdi 
«ronlatl^* 
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Uarkness^s Latin Grammar. 



Fr<m VtoL C. S. Habbington and Frot J. G. Van Bensghotzn, yth^ WMeymt 

UniverHty. 
**TUs work iB olear, aoctirate, and happy in its statemcnt of prineiples, is simpl» j«( 
Mbolarly, and embraces the latest researcbes in this department cf philological idM«& 
\\ will appear in our catalogae.^' 

I^cm Mr. Elbbidox SifiTH, Prindpal Free Academy, yortoioh^ (X 
*^Thi8 is not only the best Latin Grammor, bat one of the most thoroughlj irepatv* 
labool-books that I haye ever seen. I have introduced the book into the Free Acade 
mj, and am much pLuwed with the results of a month's experience in the chiss-roonQ.' 

i^rom Mr. H. A. Pbatt, Principal Elgh ScJiool, ITar^ord, Ct. 
**■ I can hcartily rv^cmnmend Harkness^s new work to both teachers and scholars. It 
la. in my judgment, the bost Latin Grammar ever offered to our schools." 

From Mr. L F. Cadt, PrincipaJ Bigh Schooly Warren, B. I. 
*' The longer I use Harkncss^s Grammar the more Ailly am I convinced of its saperioi 
eacellence. Its merits must secure its adoption wherever it becomes known." 

From Messrs. S. Thubbeb and T. B. Stookwbll, Puhlie High Bchool^ ProvidenM, 
**An experience of seycral weeks with Harkness^s Latin «Orammar, enablea ut tc 
say with conlldence, that it is an improvement on our former text-book." 

From Mr. 0. B. Goft, Prindpal Bwjff Classteal Blgh School^ Providence^ B. I 
" The practical working of Harkness^s Gnunmar is gratifying evon beyond my ez- 
pcetations.^* 

From Ber. Profl M. H. Buokhah, UniversUy of VermonL 
**■ Harkness^s Latin Grammar seems to me to snpply the desideratum. It is philo* 
•fiphical in Its method, and yet simple and cloar in its statemonts ; and this, ii. mj 
}udgment, £s the highcst encomium which can be bestowed on a text-book.^' 

Fi^om Mr. E. T. QirnfBT, Appleton Academy^ ITev) Ipawich, K. H. 
'^ I thtnk the book much superior to any othcr I haye seeiu I shoukl be glad to 
iDtroduce it at once." 

From Mr. H. Oboutt, Glenwood Zctdiee* Seminary, W. Bratileboro\ Vt. 
" I am pleased with Harkness^s Latin Grammar, and haye already introduced it inte 
ibts seminary." 

From lAi, Chablxs JrwBrr, Prineipal o/Franklin Academy. 

* I deem it an admirable work, and think it wiU supersede all others now in vm 
la the diyision and arrangement of topics, and in its mechanical execution, it IB sap» 
ftdr tc any Latin Grammar extant." 

FVwn Mr. C. C. Chabb, PrinoijKU ofLowell Eigh School, 

* TYof. Harkness^s Grammar is, in my oplnion, admirably adapted to make the stsli 
ff tke Latin langaage agreeable and interesting.^' 

I^om Mr. J. yTMBALTn Blgh School^ Dorehest^r^ Mass, 

* II meets my ideal of what is desirablo in eyery grammar, to wit : compressloB oi 
inml prindpies in terso definltions and statements, for «ady ase ; and Ailnew «f 
lataO. woll arranced for refeienoe." 
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HAfiENESS'S LATIN GBAMMAB. 

12zao, 356 pagres. 

AltLongh this work has been publlsbed only a few wooks, U is rcooi&uiended by 
vtA lAtrodnced iuto a largo namber of GoUeges and Clasaical Schoolt, amoDS lihMti Mi 
8>«ftiUowing: 

BOWDOm CCILLEOE, Brunswlck, Me. 
BATE8' COLLEGE, Lewiston, Maine. 
LE\I 18TON FAIX8 AOADEMTf, Aubum, Mo. 
DOVEK HIGH SOHOOL, Dover, N. H. 
DARTMOUTH COLLEGE. 
NOEWIOH UNIYEE8ITT, Norwich, Vt. 
QLENWOOD LADIE8' SEMINAEY, Brattleboro, Vt 
AMHEB8T COLLEGE, Amherst, Masa. 
TUFTS COLLEGE, Medlbrd, Mads. 
PHILLIPS* ACADEMT, Andover, Mass. 
8TATE NOBMAL SCHOOL, Framiogham, Maes. 
niGHLAND SCHOOL, Worcester, Masa. 
NEWTON HIGH SCHOOL, Newton, Mass. 
PUBLIC HIGH OCHOOL, Springfleld, Mase. ' 
KOXBUET LATIN SCHOOL, Roxbury. Mass. 
LAWBENCE AOADEMT, Groton, Mass. 
AUBUBNDALE FEMALE SEMINABT, Aubumdale, Mase. 
6PEN0EB ACADEMT, Bpencer, Mass. 
JAMAICA PLATN HIGH SCH^OL, Jamaica Plain, Maea. 
BEOWN UNIVEBSITT, PTovidence, B. L 
UNIVEE8ITT QBAMMAE SCHOOL, Providenoe, E. L 
PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOL, Providence, R. L 
PBIEND8' BOAEDING SCHOOL, Provldence, B. I. 
WABBEN HIGH SOHOOL,.WaiTen, E. I. 

PBOVIDENCE CONPEBENCE SEMINABT, East Groakwiek, ^ i 
WESLETAN UNIVEEBITT, Mlddletown, Ct 
FBEE ACADEMT, Norwlch, Ct. 
NEW LONDON AOADEMT, New London, OV 
TALE OOLLEGE, New Haven, CL 
EOCHESTEE UNTVEBSITT, Eochester, N. T 
MADI80N UNIVEBSITT, Hamilton, N. T. 
NEW TOEK FEEB ACADEMT, New Tork. 
COBTLAND ACADEMT, Homer, N. T. 
08WEG0 HIGH 8CH00L, Oswego, N. Y 
HAMELTON COLLEGE, Clinton, N. T. 
H0BEET»8 PBEE COLLEGE, Qeneva, N. T. 
CANANDAIGUA ACADEMT, Canandaigua, N. T. 
KEWTON HIQH SCHOOL, Newton, N. J. 
HAVEEFOBD COLLEGE, West Haverford, Pa 
CLA88ICAL AND MILTTABT SCHOOL, Columbia, Fa 
bHUBTLEFF COLLEGE, Upper Alton. 111. 
> lOlKA 8TATE I^NIVEESITT, lowa Oty, lowa. 
CNIVEB8ITT OF MICHIGAN, Ann Arbor, MlebiM. 
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flermania and Agricola of Caius Corneliutf 
Tacitus : 

With Notes for CoUeges. By W. S. TYLER, Professor of the Graek 
aud Latiii Langaages in Amherst College. 12mo, 193 pageiw 

TBcitns^B aoooont of Germany and ]5fe of Agrlcola are ainong the moat fiieeinattm 
'aa tnstraotiye Latin classics. The present edition haa been prepared ezpiretaly Itof 
jallege oUuBses, by one ivho knows what the/ need. In it will be fonnd: 1. A Laili 
•ct, approved bj all the more recent editors. 2. A oopioos illnstration of the gram* 
matical constmctions, as well as pf the rhetorical and poetical nsages pecnliar lo 
raeitns. In a writer so condse it has been deemed necessary to pay particnlar regard 
to tho connection of thonght, and to the particles as the hinges of that conneetioa 
8L Constant comparisons of the wrlter with the antbors of the Angustan age, for the 
pnrpose of indicating the ohanges whioh had already been wronght in the langnage ot 
the Boman people. ' 4. An embodiment in small compass of the moet yaluable labori 
sf snch recent German critics as Orlmm, QQnther, Omberf Kiessling, Dronko, Soth, 
Bnpertl, and Walther. 

From Fbof. Linooln, (^Brown Unitersity. 

**■ I haye fbund the book in daily nse with my class of yery great seryice, veixy 
practical, and woli snited to the wants of stadents. I am yery mach pleosed with tbf 
Life of Tacitos and the Introdnetion, and indeed with the literaiy character of the book 
throaghoQt. Wc shall make the book a part of oor Latin ooorse.^ 

The History of Tacitus 

By W. S. TYLER. With Notes for Colleges. 12mo, 453 pagea. 

The tezt of Tadtos is here prcsented in a form as corr^ct as a oomparispn of t2M 
Msst editionfl can make it. Notes are appended for the studenf s nse, whidi oonteiB 
Bot only the grammatical, bnt Ukewise all the geographical, archfleologioal, and hia- 
lorical iUastrations that are necessary to render the anthor intelUgible. It has beea 
the ooni&Ant aim of the edltor to carry stadents beyond the dry details of graminai 
tod lezioography, and introdnce them to a &miliar acqnaintance and liyelj STmpaftlif 
Tlth the author and his timos. Indezes to fhe notes, and to the names of persosi mI 
clMeai vender reference easy. 

t^rom Psor. Uackxtt (tfNwsUm Tlteohffieal Swninary, 

* *nie notea appear to me to be eyen more neat and elegant than tftMe «a tki 
(lenaaiiiaandAgrioob.* TheyoomeasneartoandinoteaaBlwooldb^glaitawilta 
Avealf (« a daMle, as atanost any thing that I haye yet leen." '. ' 
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riie Works of Horace. 

With English Notes, for the osc of Schools and Ck>Ucge8. By J^ £ 
TiINOOLN, Pi*ofessor of ttie Latin Langiiage and lileTature ii 
Brown University. 12mo, 676 pages. 

Ttb tezt of thlfl edition is malnly that of Orelli, the most bnpcrtant leadtBft t 
ither erltics being gtyen in foot-notes. The Tolome ia introdnoed with a biograpbi« 
Aetd: of Horaoe and a eritique on his wntings, which enttble the atndent to enter In 
kliigently on his work. Peculiar gnunmatical constractions, aa well aa geographltt. 
ttid hlBtorical allasions, are ezplained in notes, whlch are jnst fbll enongh to ald Um 
popil, to excite him to gam a thorongh nnderstanding of tho anthor, and awaken in htm 
t taste for philological stndies, withont taking all labor off his hands. WhOe the chief 
lim has been to impart a clear ide& of Latin S jntax as eidtdbited In the text, it has also 
been a cherished object to take ady.intage of the means so varionsly and richly fVimished 
by Horace for promottng tho poetI<}al taste and literary cultore of the student* 

Fr<nn an article by Fsof. Fawr. <ift7ie UnhetrHty qf Heidelh&rg^ in the Beidslberg 

AimdUi qf LUeratwre. 

**There aro already several American editions of Horace, intended for the nse of 

sohools ; of one of thesCf which has passed through many editlona, and has also beea 

widelj circulated in Eugland, mention has been formerly made in this Joumal ; bnt 

Qiat one we maj not put upon an equality with the one now before ns, inasmach aa 

Ihis has taken a differont stand-i>oint, which maj servo as a slgn of progress in this 

department of study. Tke edltor has, it is true, also intended his work for the use of 

ichools, and has sought to adapt It, fn all its parts, to such a use ; but still, without 

.ofiing sight of thls purpose, he has proceeded throughout with more independencc. In 

the preparation of the Notes, the edltor has fkithfally observed the prlndples (laid 

iown in his preface); the explanadons of the poef s v/ords commend themselves by a 

sompressed brevity which limits itself to what is most essential, and by a sharp pre> 

olsion of expression ; and roferences to o^her passages of tho poet, and also to granmiara, 

iictionarlos, &g., aro not wanting.^ 

Salliist^s Jugurtlia and Catiline. 

With Notes and a Vocabulary. By NOBLE BUTLER and MINARD 
STURGUS. 12mo, 397 pages. 

The editors have spent a vast amount of time and labor in correctlng the tezft| fef 
s «omparison of the most improved German and English edltlons. It is believed Ikil 
this will be foond anperlor to any edition hlthertr) publlshed in this oountry. In t» 
wraance with their chronologi(»I order, the '^Jngurtha^^ preoedes the ** OatUtiMi'^ 
nie Notea are copions and tersely expressed; tbey display not only flne sohoiarshipi 
lAt (what is qulte as neoessaiy in sndh a book) a praotloal knowledge of the dlfflcnltfes 
vhtdi tho stndent enoonnters in reading this anthor, aod the aids Omt he reqniroa 
rha Tooabidary was prepared by i!ie late Wiluim H. O B^m<«» It wiU be frand a* 
Ato and lUfhftil performanoe. 



D, aPPLETON cfe CO:S PUBLJCA TIONS. 



Virgirs ^neid. 

With Explanatory Notes. By HENRY S. FRIEZE, Professor of Latii 
in the State UniTersity of Michigan. Illustrated» 12mo, 699 
pages, 

The appearance of this edition of VirgiPs iEneid will, it ifl be- 
ieved, be hailed with delight by all cias&ical teachers. INeitheT 
«jpense nor palns have been spared to clothe the great Latin epic 
m a fitting dress. The type is nnnsually large and distinct, and 
errors in the text, so annoying to the leamer, have been carefnllj 
avoided. ~ The work oontains eighty-five engravings, which de- 
lineate the usages, costames, weapons, arts, and mythology of the 
ancients with a vividnesss that can be attained ouly by pictorial 
lUnstrations. The great feature of this edition is tho scholarly and 
judicious conmientary fumished in the appended Notes. The au- 
thor has here endeavored not to show his learning, but to supplj 
Buch practical aid as will enable the pupil to understand and appro- 
oiate what he reads. The notes are just full enough, thoroughly 
expMning the most diflBcult passages, while they are not so ex 
tended as to take all labor off the pupil's hands. Properly used, 
they cannot fail to impart an intelligent acquaintance with thc 
syntax of the language. In a word, this work is commended to 
teachers as the most elegant, accurate, inte/esting, and practically 
ttseful edition of the uEneid that has yet been published. 

jFV*om JoHir H. Bsitnneb, Fresidmt o/EiwoBse OolUge, 
•The typography, paper, and bindiiig of Virgire -^neid, by Prof. Freize, tro all thal 
\etA be desireJ; -^hile the leamed and JudicioaB notes appended, are very TalG&ll« 
todced." 

JP^om Prindpal of PtedPiont ( Va.) Academy, 
•* 1 have tc thank you for a oopy of Prof. Frieze'8 edition of the JBneid. I have \>e&t 
eiocedingly.pleased in my examination oi it. The size of the type lh)m whkh tfe« 
K<xt ts printed, and the faultless execution, leave nothing to be desired in these rospecn 
rio adhorence to a AtanJard tezt thronghont, increases the value of this edition.^ 

From D. G. Moosv, PrincipaZ U, Mgh School^ EuHand, « 

**TVi8 eqpy of Frieze'8 ' VirKfl* forwarded to me waa duly reoeived. It It 99 tf. 
\Uj Baf>«nop tc any of the other editioBfl, that I ahall Tmhesitatingly adoi^t jl in bbv 



i). AFFLETON <fc CO:S PUBLICATIONS. 



Select Orations of M. Tullius Cicero : 

With Notes, for the use of Schools and CdUeges. 6j K A. JOHNBGN, 
Professor of Latin in the Univeisity of Ncw York. 12inoi. 46S 
pages. 

Thii editlon of Cicero'8 Select Orations posseBses wamA spedal •dTutiieM fbr lb< 
•tadent which are both. new and important. It is the onlj edition which eontalns tk^ 
iJBproved text that has been prepared by a recent carefol ooUatlon aud ooiTeet de 
ol^liei^g.of the best mannscripts of Cicero^s wrlting& It is the work of the eelebrat^ 
Orejlit MadTig, and Klotz, and has been done since the apxtearance of OreHrs compleii 
«ditloB. The Notes, bj Professor Johnson, of tbe Xew York Uniyersit^, have bean 
■UMtly selected, with great care, from the best German aathors, as well as the EoglUii 
(ditionof Amold. 

From Thohas Chasx, Tutqr in Laiin in llarmrd UfUversity. 
* Aii edition of Cicero like Johnson^s has long been wanted; and the ezoellonoe ol 
the tezi;, the illastrations of words, porticles, and prononns, and the explanation ot 
varioHS points of constmctlon and Interpretation, bear witness to the Editor^s fSEunllf 
aiity with some of the most important resnlts of modem Bcholarshlp, and entftle hli 
work to a large share of public fkvor." 

** It seems to ns an improyement npon any editlon of these Orations that has been 
Ifdblished In this coontry, and wiU be foand a Tslnable aid in their stndies to the lorwa 
Arelassical litoratare.'*^7Vo2^ Daily WTUg. . 



Gicero^s de Ofl&ciis: 

With English Notes, mostly translated from Zijmpt and Bonnsll. By 
THOMAS A. THACHER, of Yale OoUege. 12mo, 194 pages. 

In inis «dition, a fcw hlstortcal notes haye been introdaced in cases where the 
Dletlonary in oominon ose has not been fonnd to contain the desired Informatlon; the 
fleiign of which is to aid the lefumer in nnderstanding the contents of the treatises, the 
Ihooghts and reasmiing of the antlior, to explain grammaticai diffioolties; andincnlcaU 
k knowledge of grammatical prindples. The Editor has aimed tliroaghout to goide 
rathfir than carry the leorner throngh difflcalties; reqairing of him more stady, tr 
eonieqiience of his help, than he woald have devoted to the book withoat it. 

JTram M. L. Stoeveb, PrqfeBaar offhe Latin lAMiguage and Literaturt i/n 

Pennaylvania CoUege, 

**I have exaii.ined with mach pleasare Fro£ Thacher^s edition of Cicero de Ofllcile 

end am convinced of its ezccUence. The Notes have been prepared with greBt«riT<^ 

md good Jndgment. Practical knowledge of the wants of the stndent has enabled tlf 

iEdiUv to ftimish jast the kind of assistance reqnired; grammatical difflcultles ur 

renioved, and the obscnrities of the treatise are explained, the interest of tbe leafoe 

Ji tililted, and his indastry directed rather than saperseded. There can be bnt ol' 

tpinion wl19i regard to the merits of the work, and I trast that Frofesaor Thacbcr «L 

be dltpoead UrooBtinae his labors so caroftdly commenced, In thla depactment of 'iioi' 

ctl leanteic.* 



i). APPLMTON d! CO:S PUBLICATI0N8. 

Lincoln^s Livy. 

Sclcctions from the first flre Books, together with tke T«e&ft}'*]>1ni 
and Twenty-Second Books entire ; with a Plan of Rome, a Map of 
the passage of Hannibal, and English Xotes for the use of SchooU 
By J. L. LINCOLN, Professor of the Latin Language and lA^HLO^ 
ture in Brown Uniyersity. 12mo, 829 pages. 

T^8 pabliahers belieye that In thls edition of Livy a want is snpplled whifdi l-M 
4«en nniTersally felt; tliere belng previons to this no American edltion fEumishotf 
9i& the requisite aids for the snccessftd Btady of this Latin author. The text \% 
Oiefly that of Alschefbki, whlch is now generally received ty the best crittos. Th« 
aotes haye been prepared with special reference ' to the grammatical stndy of the 
luignage, and the iUnstration of its forms, constnictions, and idioms, as nsed by Uyy. 
They wiU not be fonnd to foster habits of dependence in the stndent, by snpplylng 
indiseriminate translation or nnnecessary assistanee; bnt come to his help onlyin 
iuch parts as it is foir to snppoee ho cannot master by his own ezertions. They al8(L. 
smbraoe all necessary information relating to history, geography, and antiqnitieB. 

Lincoln^a Uyy,ha6 been h^bly -commeBded by critics, wd is nsed in nearly all Om 
solleges in the conntry. 

From Peof. Andebson, of WatervUle CoUege, 

^^Acareftd examinatioA. of seyeral portionsof yonr work has conyinced me that, 
r^r the nse of stndents, it is altogether superior to any edition of Liyy with which I 
am acqnainted. Among its ezcellencies.yon will permit me to name the cIoBe atten- 
tion giyen to particles, to the snbjunctiye mood, the constant reference to the gram* 
mars, the discrimination of words neariy synonymous, and the core in p^iying the locali 
ties mcntioned in the text The book will be hereafter nsed ia onr college.^* 

Beza's Latin Yersion of tlie New Testa- 
ment. 

12mo, 291 pases. 

The now ocknowledged propriety of giylng stndents of langnagos familiar works ftt 
translation— thns adopting in the schools the mode by which the child flrst leam» ^ 
talk — ^hasindnced the publicationof this new American edition of Beza^s Latin TcrflfiM 
df the New Testament Eyer since its fiirst appearance, this work has kept its pbkiB 
SB the general esteem; while more recent yersions haye bcen so strongly tingod wlXk 
'JkB peeoliar yiews of the translators as to make them aoceptable to partionliir olaBBCt 
Nily. The editor Iias exerted himself to render the present ediiion -woeQif of patroa- 
i(« by iii BQpetior accnracy and neatness; and tbe pnbUshers flatter tiienie^l^ |l 4 
iiv paiDB bestowed wiH insure for tt a preference oyer other editiona 



D. APPLETON d! CO.S PJTBLWATI0N8, 



Oflesar's Commentaries on the Gallic War. 

With English Notes, Oritical and Explanatory ; a Lexicon, Gcograpbi 
cal and Historical Indexes, a Map of Gaul, &c. By Rev. J, A. 
SPENCER, D.D 12mo, 408 pages. 

La tlu prepantian of this Tolame, great care haa been taken to adapt it in eTei^ 
Mpeet to the wanta of the yonng atndent, to make it a means. at the sanie time ol 
MjTaBdng him In a thorongh lmq.wledge of Latin, and Inspiring him wlth a dosire for 
ftarther aoinaintimce with the classics of the langoage. Br. Spencer has not, Ilke 
some commentators, giTei an abnndance of help on the easy passages, and allowed the 
dlfficnlt ones to speak for themsclTes. His Notes are on those pafts on whicli the 
pupil wants them, and explain, not only grammatical difficnlties, bnt allnsions of CTery 
klnd in the tezt. A woU-drawn sketch of Ceesar^s life, a Map of the region in wfaict 
bis campaigns were carrled on, and a Yocabnlary, which remoTes the necessity of nalng 
4 large dictionaiy and the waste of time consequcnt thereon, enhance the Talne of t&^ 
f olumo in no small degree. 



Qiiintus Curtius : 

Life and Exploits of Alexander the Great Edited and illustrated with 
English Notes. By WM. HENRY CROSBY. 12mo, 885 pages. 

Ouriioa* History of Alexander the Oreat, though litUe nsed in the schools of thii 
louDtry, in England and on the Ck>ntinent holds a high place in the ostimation of 
^lassical instmctors. The interesting character of Its subject, the elegance of its stjle 
and the pnritj of its moral sentiments, onght to place it at least on a par with Cffisar*! 
Commentaries or Sallnsfs Histories. The present editiom, by the late Professor oj 
ijoXVa. in Rutgers GoIIege, Is nnexceptionable in tjpography, couTenient in form. 
•cholarly and practical in its notes, and altt^ether an admirable text-book for olassei 
preparing for ooUege. 

From Peop. Owxn, <tfthe New Tork Fre6 Aoad3my, 

" It giTCS me great pleasure to add my testimonial to the many you are reoeiTinj 
'n faTor of the beautifiil and well-editcd edition of Quintus Curtius, by Profesaor Wm 
Icnry Grosby. It is seldom that a classical book is submitted to me for examinatioi^ 
o «rhich I can giTC so hearty a recommendation as to this. The extemal appearance li 
itractiTe; the paper, type, and bindmg being Just what a text-book should le, neat 
«eiui, and durablo. The notes are brief, pertinent, scholar-like, neither too exubcnc 
'X too moagre, but happUy exenpUfying the goIOcn mean so desirable «od yct • 
«fT dllficultof attainmenL^' 
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8TANDABD CLA88ICAL W0iK8, 



ATnold'8 Greek Beading Book, contalniner the Snbstance of the 
Fractical Introduction to Oreek ConBtraing and a Treatiee on 
the Greek Farticles ; also, coplons Selections from Greek An- 
thors, with Critical and Ezplauatoiy English Noies, and a Lexi- 
con. 12mo. 618 pages. 
Boi3e'8 Ezercises in Oreek Frose Composition. Adapted to 
the First Book of Xenophon'8 Anabasis. By James R. Boisx, 
Prof. of Greek in TJniversity of Michigan. 12mo. l^ pages. 
Clliamplin'8 Short and Comprehensive Greek Orammar. By 
J. T. Champlin, Frofessor of Greek and Latin iu WaterviJle 
College. 12mo. 206 pa^es. 
First Leseons in Oreek ; ♦ or, the Beginncr^s Companion-Book 
to Hadley*B Grammar. By Jambs Morris Whiton, Bector of 
Hopkins^s Grammar School, New Haven, Ct 12mo. 
Hadley^B Greek Grammar,* for Schools and CoUeges. By Jaweb 
Hadlsy, Profeasor in Yale College. 12mo. 866 pages. 

Elements of tke Greek Grammar. l2mo. 

Herodotus, Seleotions from ; comprising mainly such portions 
as give a Conuected History of the Bast, to the Fall of Babylon 
and the Death of Cyrus the Great. By Hebman M. Johnson, 
D. D., 12mo. 185 pages. 
Homer'B Hiad, accordlng to the Text of Wou», with Notes, by 
JoHN J. OwBN, D.D.,LL. D., Frofessorof the Latin and Greek 
Languages aud Literature in the Free Acadcmy of the City of 
New York. 1 vol., 12mo. 740 pages. 

Odyssey, accordlng to the Text of Woli-, with Notes by 

JoHN J. OwBN. Sixteenth Bditlon. 12mo. 
Sahner's Oreek Chrammar. Translated by Professors Bdwabdb 

and Tatxob. Large 12mo 620 pages. 
Kendriol£'s Oreek OUendorff.* Being a Progressivc Bxhibition 
of the Principles of the Greek Grammar. By Asahbl C. Kbn- 
DBicK, Prof. of Qreek Langnage in the University of Bochester. 
13mo. 871 page^. 
Owen's Xenoplion's Anabasis. A new and enlarged edition, 
with nuraerous references lo Kuhner^s, Crosby's, and Hadley'8 
Grammars. 12mo. 

Homer's niad. 12mo. TSOpages. 

Oreek Bsader 12mo. 

Acts of the Apostles, in Greek, witl» a Lexicon. 13mo. 

Homer*8 Odyssey. Tenth Bdition. 12mo. 

Thuoydides WithMap. 12mo. TOOpages. 

Xenoplion's CyropeBdia. Bighth Bdition. 12mo. 

Plato's Apology and Crito.* With Notes by W. S. Ttlbb, 
Oraves Professor of Greek in Amberst College. 12mo. 180 pp. 



REISBBTED, 



8TANDARD CLASSICAL W0BK8, 



Thuoydides^B History cf the Feloponnesian War, according 

to the Tezt of L. Dindobf, with Mott'8 by John J. Owbn. Witti 

Map. 12ino. 
Xeno]|^on'8 Memorabilia of Soerates. Wltli Notcs and Intro- 

daction by R. D. C. Robbinb, FrofeBSor of Langnage in Middle- 

bary College. 12mo. 421 pages. 
> . < t »> t- ■' ^ * »i N ^ Anabasis. Wltli Explanatory Notes for thc uee of 

Scbools and Colleges. By Jambs R. Boisb, Profefisor of Greek 

in the UniTersity of Michi«^au. 12mo. S93 pagefi. 
Anabasis. Chiefly according to the Text of L. Dm- 

DORFv >vith Notes by Jobn J. Owbn. Beyised Edilion. With 

Map. 12mo. 

Cycopsedia, according to the Tezt of L. Dindobv, 



with Notes by John J. Owbn. ISmn. 
8oplioele3'8 (Edipos TyrannoB. With Notcs for ihe aee of 
Schoole and Colleges. By Howabd Cbobbt, Professor of 
Oreelc in the UniTersity of Ncw Tork. 12mo. 188 pages. 



HEBREW AND STRIAC. 

Geseniits*B Hebrew Grammar. Seventecnth Edition, with Cor- 
rectlons and Additionfi, by Dr. E. Rodigbr. Tranfiiatcd by T. 
J. CoNANT, Professor of Hebrew in Bocheeter Theological Scmi- 
nury, New York. 8vo. 861 pnges. 

Tnilemann'B Syriao Grammar. Translated from the Gcrman. 
By Enoch Hutohinson. With a Coarse of Exercises in Syriac 
Grammar, and a Crestomnthy and bricf Lezicoo prepared by 
t^e TraBslator. 8vo. 867 pagcs. 
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300 SCHOOL TEXT-BOOKS, 

Inclndinc: tbe Departments of Ei)?lish, Latin, Oreck, French, SpaU' 
iah, Italian, Hebrew, and Syriac ; of Vhich a complete 

DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE 

WiU be senty free qf postage^ to thoee applyinff/or U. 



A slnsrle copy for examination^ of any of tbe works marked 
thns ♦, wlll be transmitted by mail, poBtage prepaid, lo any Teach- 
er remittinp one-half of its price. Any of the othcM wiil be sent 
by mail, postage prepaid, opon receipt of fhll retail price. 



